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POLITICS AND HISTOR 


OF LUXURY. 

W HERE is the hoimciary, the line of fepa-* 
ration between laudable and pernicious; 
luxury ? I am unable to mark it. I grieve to 
fee fo many hands employed on frivolous pieces 
of furniture, on ufelcfs jew'els, on fuperfluous 
articles of decoration, and on tranfitory and 
puerile forms; yet I love to behold the fame 
luxury fupply us with wines, with compouiKl 
drinks, and with tlie fruits of the earth, wdiicli, 
in the w’ild flatc, arc poor and auflcrc, but, by 
high cultivation, arc brought to our tables in¬ 
dependently of the I'eafons, and acquire a plump- 
nefs and an cxquifitc flavour. I condemn the 
luxury which engrofles vafl: enclofures for the 
bloo(q|^erritory of the chace; but I chcrifh 
thatlflfcry which creates amufements, /Elcaa 
Voj^ H. B gaiTif^ 
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eamcs, and theatrical entertainments; thofe 
entertainments which, by foftening the man¬ 
ners of the people, enlarge their underftanding, 
and \\ hich would be tlie mofl pcrfeifl fchool, 
if a wile police were to check the liccntiouf- 
nef-) wf authors, and to admit into the proicllicn 
of aclors men only of regular deportment. 

1 love the luxurv winch correfts the bitters 
inlcparable from life; but 1 detclb that which 
draiu ’ the luLft.-occ of nicii to form, tranlicut 
cnioyments. lio'A flral! w c k parate thefe two 
bin of luxury, ho'.v’ fhall w c diflinguifli them 
(vc:; in ou." language ? 1 would not choofc to 

be a fiUpiid or ferocious javr.gc, w itli the bow as 
t'le only pb..’i-c of mv iuileuance, diticiin;>: 
i “ie froiii a bn.re, and almuft a - inilerablc; yet 
ffil ki. would I be ruic of thole young men of 
nnliic.a wile, !■> indulge their cruel and fanciful 
tu.piicc:-, toi-mcn: horfes, dog.., valer,->, and what- 
( .’cr th-y eec-".inter with. 

liuie :s luxury r\ln-,h, by rjuickening na« 
tu.ii.. open,, the frorcs of her fecundity; whicli., 
n' I n.ay ute the exprcdfion, perfects the deligns 
: T tiie the. tor ; and which makes man a locial 
nd cnlighraii-d b.eing, kindling the torch of 
.iiu;;,.!;,.! \ .it'.'-v ,>;) iV.rrounds him 

.i ehv'eilui I niieiKc, by the ]di.'acy and variety 
t-i arts and t..Lnt-, 1.:.. vt iS iUiother luxury 
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'Whicli intoxicates man, which renders him ob¬ 
durate, and which ibrvilely attaches him to 
wrctchcdnels, to pucriiity, and to purluits 
which pride glodcs, but which deilroy intlcaJ 
of animating the human fpccics. Still it bears 
the name of luxury, a word vague and undc- 
finable, and which ought to be expunged, as 
breedintr falie notion;.. Hut without luxiUT 
there would be no art;. This reficflion recon¬ 
ciles u3 f>mcwhat to the term; for mufic, 
poetry, and dancing, cic delicious arts Vv'hich 
toucfi tfie l'>uL 

Finally, when luxury, in time.. caiifiJcrcd ,is 
bai barous, jnainta.incd juany donicHies,an.1 foe;c- 
times four or five hundred ;rcntlcnien in the ifr- 
vie.: oi' a baron, though rcprcbraifble, it wa.^ 
much preferable to that which heaps di.uuv nJs 
tipon an ugly or dull courtezan. 

1 fliould at prclcnt be almoil equally afral 1 
cither to abolifl-j luxury or to give it a ftiil 
greater extenfon. Thi.-. word fccins fated to 
embarrafs phllofuj'bers, wl;o know not wdierc to 
ftop, or to draw tb.c line of demarcation; f.r 
the ages w ithout luxury arc remarkable in, hii'- 
tory for dreadful famines, witncls tb.c chronicles 
and ftatutes of Charlemagne. Hut if reproduc¬ 
tion depeijd on luxury ; if, witl'iout this attrac¬ 
tion", the" hands of tlic cultivator would grow 
B a languid; 
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kncuid; if cnclvafed watches be intimatelv 
councded with the procuring of food ; let us 
tolerate trinkets, that we may have cattle. This 
chain of connexion, though incomprehcnfible, 
may really cxiil; and it belongs not to moral 
theory to combat what Teems to latisfy all the 
world. Every one dreads abftincnce; and Dio¬ 
genes alone could fancy that, if well borne, it 
might equal fruition. 

Tlic words mofi: uTcd arc almofl; Invariably 
the orft uijdtrjlooeh Vv'ha.t is termed luxury 
\. tl'ic 1 crpetual ipur which incites man to la¬ 
bour, V. l.:ch vhets .ii > indufirv, which ani¬ 
mate ^ him t(' iofiy deeds, a:. ; which creates all 
the fruits and the vari -■ hleihogs of the earth: 
it is a fpring ever in axlion, quicken^ ra;- 
ture ; f r noth; h produced hvtt by the love 
4)1 plcafurc th'. hui.-.o’cr of li.c confumer. 

Thu:, t::e!C arc n, 'nounds to this taile for 
lux'.iry, which diq'hy, all the virus of t!)c 
ei'catioi;. Adercdlv tie: imn-.-.i: r.ce is hauo'.ell 

*• 4 . «. 

;!i c.'ir.itiKs r\!'C‘'e iuxu3\' i-' !■* : whatever 

i' fo. the cf (-; man, ail a;w., and invcii- 
tiuiis. How inccricr.tly fror.t oiic iiand into ano- 
I’Kr. nut la ednvUvs v, here the indudry of 
ir.an ;war. pid, tlic na.il livuiant lod bears 
4)uly ui ii-.o ’vigcrJolcx. M.;;: h there weak, 

a.*.: fj .. dv,krLr. 

* 
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To the word luxicrv let us th.crefore fubili- 
tute the explanatory terms Jf>ur of man, Jpur of 
his labour, f'nr.mt of reproduction. 

Luxury confers upon the caith it-s fertility. 
Separate then, it will be faid, the pernicious 
from the luxury that is ufcful. I would attempt 
it; but the talk is difficult, and I ffiall defer it 
until anothei time. Meanwhile, if you cannot 
control yourfelf, why Ihc'uld ycHi retrain the 
tafte of the confumcr r He always gives you a 
labour for yours: the bon which he prelents to 
you is the leprelcntative lymbol of his own In- 
duflry, or of that of his anceftors. Why de¬ 
prive a man of Lis enjoyment ? Do you wiffi 
that he (hould fink into floth, that he Ihould 
ftifle the chief fiicultics of iris foul and body, 
that he thould clog the habitual atlivity with 
which he is endowed ? Sufiei him to give na¬ 
ture cv’ciy pofiiblc form; luflcr him to combine 
matter; for fii.'io this modification will fpring 
abunJance. Speak not of the mere ncccflaries 
of life; he wu» never acquire them without 
having the idea of l upenluities, W'ithout the pain 
of labour, withont the fruit of attention. To 
the end that all may enjoy, all mufi: labour. 
The w hole conlifls in this, that the hand of man 
never fliall remain idle, that his brain ffiall never 
flipw torpid. 


^3 


Luxury 
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Luxury is a perpetual Aitnulant; leave to 
this fiimulant the talk of creating many different 
fubAances. What corrects the ineciuality of 
riches, is only this varied defire of enjoyments; 
and thus it is that each finds bi^ fupport in the 
caprices of another. 

You who quarrel with luxurv, aferibe to it 
ills which it docs not occafion ; they have other 
caufes. Confider that this luxury which you 
condemn is what invigorates man, what triples 
his life, what charms his cxiAcncc. Man is 
not rendered happy by your moral precepts, 
hut by furniture, clothes, utenfils, commodious 
houfes, wholi feme and v\ ell- prepared food : and 
without the luxury of enamelled gold-boxes, 
diamonds, pidurcs, bronzes, and Aatues, we 
fhould not have a multitude of ae:rccalilc and 

O 

ullful articles w Inch arc reckoned elfeatial to 
our comforts. 

The political machine is of large dimciifions, 
and has a connexion between all its parts. De- 
claimcr, flop. Know you what you are about 
to fay ? JrJave you reflected well r Would, 
you u'ifh to deprive man of whatever is ufeful, 
convenient, and agreeable ? Take care; the 
firft invention was a luxury; the rudeft cloth¬ 
ing is a modllieation of nature; it is the cAc»5l 

ol Jabaur. Luxury is like wife a work of man’s 

*/ 

hands; 
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hands; it muft pleafe fome one fince it is ac¬ 
cepted. The more labours, the more enjoy¬ 
ments ; and the more enjoyments, the more 
reproduftions. Stop no fpccies of toil, what¬ 
ever it may be; for man knows for what he 
toils. 

Declaimer, you would eat very coarfe bread, 
if the other arts did not improve baking; for it 
is an art to make bread. The fincft: paAry, the 
lighted bifcuit, is no more a luxury than the 
word bread ill made. A more attentive labour 
is all that diiliiicuifncs eood from bad food. 

Activity in the circulation, ardour for labour, 
fertile and varied productions, thefe are what 
fpring from luxury, that great incentive which 
toils incediintly on nature, bccaufc it puts all in 
motion: and if it brings diamonds from Gol- 
conda, the fird and annual advances of fpccie 
ncccdary to cultivation are, on that very ac¬ 
count, the more confidcrable. 

Let the wcjid luxury be no longer cited, 
therefore, in a bad fenfe; let it be confidered as 
a‘ ferment of emulation diffufed among men, 
which animates their indudry, and which, from 
thc'ir reciprocal efforts, combines different in¬ 
ventions of which human genius profits. It is 
by the concourfe of fo many effcdls that fociety 
is elaborated, and gains every day a multitude 

B 4 of 
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of little enjoyments which form the national 
profprrity. 

As foon as primitive equality is interrupted, 
and the ri^ht of property admitted, it mull be 
left to luxury to break down the large eftates, 
and throw tlic fragments into the hands of the 
clafs wot ft provided for. Such is the work of 
luxury, whieh will reftore fome degree of 
equality, by making the rich perpetual contri¬ 
butors to the poor; no man will flouriflTi in in¬ 
dolence ; and the beft cultivated and moft 
profperous kingdoms arc thole where luxury 
reproduces iubflftence. There are unqueftion- 
ably fome luxuries that arc Icfs ufeful than 
otiicrs : it is Ixttci to fpend money on the fields 
than in the Ihop of a lapidary or a jeweller; it is 
Itetter to plant three thouland fruit-trees, than 
to condemn a piece of ground to fupply a Icr- 
vile ftiadc, whicii may afibrd a cool k treat for 
an hour or two in a year ; or to cover the fingers 
with rings. Ilut a fall'c computation, or an er¬ 
roneous whim, hinders not luxury, under ano¬ 
ther name, Jrom being t!ie fpur of labour, the 
.uriniator of empires, and the comforter of the 
liv.man race; lincc by means of induftry,%ept 
perpetually i:i aftioii, it gives birth to reproduc¬ 
tion, and afibrds a multitude of enjoyments to 
all thofe who love pleafuie, that is, to the 
:,jice of me He 
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The evils which are alcribed to luxury origi¬ 
nate from rhe bad admioiftratlon of goverii- 
ment*?. Befides, luxury cxills in infinite (hades; 
republics and monarchies are at this time nearly 
upon a level, and do not refill luxury. Man 
has too decided a tafte for pleafures to banifli it. 
If it be an evil, it is an evil which at prclent 
pervades all Europe. London, Paris, Naples, 
Amllerdam, Vienna, PeterfLurg, Berne, and 
Venice, are in tliis refped nearly on a par. 
Luxury has found its way even into republics ; 
they have difeovered that this word is merely a 
bugbear ; for the luxury ot individuals can never 
exceed the general abilities of a nation. 

All the clamours againU luxury will not pro¬ 
duce a reform of it. Civilifation ncceflarily 
brought along with it the progrefs of luxury, 
and the love of fenfual pleafures. But if an 
age, emafculated by the indulgence of luxury, 
has loft the chivalric virtues, it has acquired in 
return the knowledge proper to form a good le- 
.s;iflation. It frames laws which are trulv cal- 
;Culatcd for men, and w hich fecure the dcltiny 
of future generations. Poor and virtuous na- 
tioi# cannot trace the plan of public felicity; 
their hearts are upright, but their ideac are con¬ 
fined. ■ Good education is the lot of nations 
jilllich have many enjoyments; man rcafons 

moft 
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moH: profounclly in thofc times ^^’hich the rigid 
condemn. Thus every thing is compenfated, 
and a nation which poffcflcs no longer the war¬ 
like virtues in the lame vi'jour, has, at leaft for 
its fupport, maxims of polity which the admi- 
iiiflrators of nations w ill not dare to infringe. 


V rCIOUS LEG IXL ATIONS. 

VK'IOUS Icgiflations form had governments, 
wliich \vc!.:' never iii i:i thcr origin. Under an 
ai biliary monaich thclc hgiilationi fleep : he 
perceive ; coiit'.fieiliy that they aic idcfu! to his 
power, pr'Viiieilhc wants that elevated genius 
Vviiich could b ad him to leform the laws that 
opprcl's in detail, \\ hilc he himl'clf opprclics in 
the a:: errc'T.Uc. It is an Inflliicl' of (vhkra^-y 
foverc'^niy to penrjit the continuance of what¬ 
ever can harals the iiiliabitants of tliis earth. 

A good Icgiflation rcflorcs to each citizen 
degree of liberty; and it is cafy to perceive 
whether the government tends to defpotifm, by 
appreciating the repugnance of the foverei^n or 
bib minif ers t!) a reform of the civil laws: it is 
j'.rif'oiTihle that thefe laws, when improved, 

»ti not tii't •our that luittirul n^ht the very 

name 
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name of which terrifies the adminillirators of a 
defpotic ftate. 

There can be no liberty where knowledge 
and fcience do not flourifli: the more thefc are 
difful'ed, the more does the haughtinefs of power 
lofe its opprefling force. 

Whatever belongs to derpotlfm is vain : it 
places all its grandeur in a faflldious pomp ; and 
careflTes vices, becaufe it finds its account in par¬ 
ticular ones. Thofe who are tenacious of futile, 
and, moft frequently, unjufl: privileges, bring 
about the deftruiTtion of flates : the nobles, who 
in feveral kingdoms have too great an afeend- 
ency, are a ivcdge which feparates the fovercign 
from his fuhjedls, which difunites them by ail¬ 
ing equally on both. Replete with vanity, and 
infefted by egotifm, the public good occupies 
but little of their attention. 

It has been remarked, that the befl: of tlie 
civil laws have been cilablifhcd either durinsr 

O 

civil wars, or immediately after. This ougiit 
not to furprife us; the principles of govern¬ 
ment, whether good or bad, being in limilar 
conjunilures fhaken, every one recurs to the 
natural rights of fociety. 

During civil wars the deftruction of the flate 
is not to. be dreaded. Notwithflanding the 
neoule mav be divided into fa«5lions, it is far 

from 
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from being annihilated: it has, on the othef” 
hand, a fjperabundauce of vital adlion. If the 
father contends againll the fon, brother againft 
brother, and citizen againft citizen, the country 
is diftra<Sled, but not deftroyed. The love of 
the public weal, predominating in the breaft of 
each individual, is only deceived as to the means; 
and in all tlicic reparative wars (which evinces 
the nccetiity fonictimes, and even the goodnefs 
of them) the tiinmphant party has invariably 
jufticc on its hdc. 

What is a (late? is it not an afiemblage of all 
the individuals of whom a nation is formed? 
Ought we to be furprifed that thefe individuals 
have pailioHS ? can they be exempt from feel¬ 
ing, like the corpfes ranged in a line in a 
cemetery r 

The infurreclion of a nation conftantly cri¬ 
minates the adminiftratvon : it at the Icaft wards 
off a greater danger; for citizens bear with pa¬ 
tience lupportable ills, and when they proceed 
to a formal dil'obcdiencc, it is becaufe there has 
been an infringement of certain privileges, of 
certain cufloms to which nations arc fometimes 
more attached than to the fundamental laws. 

Thele violent commotions are rarely without 
a real motive: the people find therMfelves ag¬ 
grieved, cither bccawfc an attempt has been made 

•to 
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to depiiv^e them of the ufages to which cuftom 
has attached them, or becaufe their confidence 
has been fhaken by an attack on their religious 
principles, or on the body of magiftracy. 

The tie which binds feveral thoufands of men 
to a finglc individual has always appeared to me 
inexplicable: as it is drawn tighter, fo it relaxes 
and elongates by a multitude of little unper¬ 
ceived caufes. Men feel the neceflity of a go¬ 
vernment: they applaud the ads of the fove- 
reign, when thefe ads are worthy the majefiy 
of the throne and that of the nation; but they 
deteft the caprices of the man, more cfpccially 
when, by hafty edids, he appears to entertain a 
high contempt for popular opinion. 

The people bear more patiently great attacks, 
than little ones made repeatedly and at intervals, 
becaufe in the former they either fee or fufped 
the work of neceflity, or of the general good ; 
while in the latter they can only perceive a de- 
flmi to thwart and incrsile them in what regards 
^their taftes, plcafures, or habits. 

The furefl: expedient to appeafe feultion is to 
fatisfy the people. A prudent and wife prince 
will reap a full harved of glory by letrading in 
time: he ought to know that in every political 
body there is a rcadion; and if he has not been 

furp! ’fed 
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furprifed at obedience, neither ought he to be 
aflonifhed at refiftance. 

Whenever the horfe winces, it is becaufe he 
is ill at eafe, and becaufe his rider is impatient 
or unlkilful. The prince will difplay a true 
greatnefs of foul, by not founding his obftiuacy 
on a falfe policy. If he errs in this particular, 
genius takes advantage of his error, fully aware 
that every legidation, to have its full efFedt, 
ought to concur with the confent of the peo¬ 
ple. If tliey are not fufficiently enlightened to 
iceclve a beneficent law, the prince fhould wait 
till their eyes are more clearly opened; and it 
behoves him to fubduc in himfelf every human 
panioi), to t!iC end that he may preferve the 
ulorious title cf Ica^iflator—^a title to which he 
can have no legiiimate claim, provided he docs 
not dil'cover, by an infurreclion of the people, 
that their grievances arc urgent, and demand rc- 
drefs. As every thing in this world is com- 
jx’fed of parts innn.iteiy fmall, he ought, in cafes 
of popular murftiuring, to couflJcr whether 
thefe may not have a concealed reafon at leaf!: 
tantamount to his own. Whatever he may have 
done in hade, he ought to reconlider and amend. 

If the revolt cf the citizens has qot had a 
jufliflable caufe, the fedition will faliiof itfelf, 

and 
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and will never gain over the fuperior clallc-s. 
But if the citizens have grievances that call 
aloud for redrefs, how can the prince conceive 
that the political body will be dcllitute of aclion, 
fentiment, and life? Would he be honoured 
by commanding a troop of (laves, always trem- 
blino: and fubmiflivc in the renunciation of their 

O 

will ? Would he, in fuch a cafe, be placed over 
men, at the head of whom he could be proud of 
his ftation ? The reaClion of the citizens is a 
proof of national liberty. 

The prince ought never to neglecl the means 
of appealing a revolt; and here it more cfpe- 
cially becomes him to fubdue in himfelf every 
pcrfonal emotion of vanity: he would render 
himfelf little and contemptible by an endeavour 
to give to his own will a predominanev, when 
it is oppofed by the general will; he would fur- 
nifh to the rcvoltcrs tliofc mod formidable wea¬ 
pons, the courage and fury of cleipair; and he 
"Would be refpbnfiblc for all the milcliicfs which 
might enfuc. 

I know of nothing finer in a fovereign than 
<rt honourable retreat, a majcflic pacification, or 
a generous avowal of a political error, even 
though^he himfelf fliould not have been de¬ 
ceived. A./nonarch whofe judgment is found 
and clear will wait for a more favourable ftalon 
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to eflect thofe great changes which are the re-» 
fult of many caufes happily combined: the cle¬ 
mency of a prince ought to defeend from the 
throne like thofe pleafant and refrefhing fhowers 
which, on a tempeftuous day, fall on the earth 
amid the clatter of the thunder and the majefty 
of the ilorm. 

In almoft all infurreclions the people of the 
inferior clahes are principally concerned. The 
power of the fovercign being fuperior to that of 
tiie fubjccl:, it may be expelled, in the hiftory 
of nations, that the power of the people will, at 
certain intervals, be in its turn greater than that 
of the fovereign. 

In China there is a very wife law. When a 
province revolt'^, and the murmurs of the people 
are loudly nK.nifcltcd, the Mandarin is inftantly 
depofed. In politics, the firft general clamour 
Ought to be obeyed ; and it is not iintil the fe- 
coiui or liiird tljat the popular movement can 
afi'umc tile charatlcr of fedition or revolt. The 


people in their carlielb cffervcfcence are often 
appeafed. 

The public felicity is proportioned to the 
more or Icfs lively fentiment of perfonal inde- 
pcridcnce. When eiicroachraents are. made on li¬ 
berty, the people adl in every pofilble’manner, un¬ 


til they are quieted by a redrefs of their wrq^gs. 

4na]d(^chus 
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Anaxarchus obferved to Alcxcinder, that every 
aft or will of a prince was equally jull a:id iegi- 
timatc. In 1771 another Anaxarchus made hio 
appearance in 1'ranee. 

Oppole to Anaxarchus, Theopompei’us king 
of Sparta, who cor.tidcred that he gave a new 
flrength and confillcncy to his authority, by 
fcttlng limits to it. Theopompeius was right: 
royalty has its bounds. 

The ocean has its limits: fo has the univerfe; 
and the fun, w'hich animates all nature, cannot 
deviate from the track which has been aiiigned 
to it. God himfclf, concentrated in the imincn- 
fity of his attributes, does no evil: he punifhes, 
he ou^iit to do fo ; but he is a ftranscer to re- 
venge, bccaufe it is beneath him, unwortiiy of 
liim, and w ould degrade his divinity ! 


LOUVOIS. 


AIJ. thofe great military bodies wliich at 
prefent harafs and overburden Europe; all tliofe 
armed foidiers who aft againd each other ; thofe 
military'Coi.iflitutions which copy reciprocally, 
and which fuin tlic date, by taking from popu- 
latioa-.'the hneft race of men ; the fcicnce of 
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taflics and its fkiU in murderous manoeuvfes^ 
that horrid quantity of artillery; thofe forces 
which drag after them two or three hundred 
pieces of cannon; the frontiers of ftates ftuck 
over with fortreffes ; thefe fortreffes buried un¬ 
der fortifications; immenfe armies; the equip¬ 
ments of war, and its incumbrances ftill more 
immenfe; the mathematics lending their aid to 
this infernal art : fuch is the work of Louvois. 
It was this minifter who gave a wide field to 
the apparatus and preparations of war, who 
multiplied its refources fo extenfivcly, that the 
details of fubfiftence are as difficult as the fprings 
by which he contrived to move upwards of an 
hundred thoufand automata clad in arms. The 
fatal imitation extended even to petty princes. 

The fcience of the commiffary of the army, 
or of the quaiter-mafter-general, is now ranked 
with that of the general. What man is now 
capable of commanding armies, when it is ne- 
ceflary for him to pofiefs fuch a variety and ex¬ 
tent of knowledge ? 

Thus is the military art totally difFercnt from 
what it was an hundred and twenty years ago. 
Chance and lucky accidents are at prefent the 
gods of armies, fubordinate to the blind pru¬ 
dence of cabinets. Louvois was the real former 
of thofe numerous military bodies which have 
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•very where firuck alarm into civil and political 
liberty. But w'hat is moft deplorable, luxury 
has penetrated into the heart of armies, and the 
officer who braves death cannot fuppprt the 
llighteft privations. Thefe efieminate creatures 
will no longer, in the fame degree, be fufeepti- 
ble to honour, fortitude, and the love of their 
country; they will give way, not to fear, but 
to the indulgence of pleafure; and Europe mull 
at prefent maintain near two millions of men 
carrying a mulket on their fhoulders. Fortu¬ 
nately they counterpoile each other; but were 
the number of thefe foldiers fmaller, would the 
equilibrium no longer fubfift ? 

It has been faid, that the god Mars fided with 
great armies. But what means this expreffion ? 
Signifies it numerous phalanxes^ thick battalions ? 
We cannot be too much on our guard againft 
the fcience of profeffional people; the event of 
battles has almoft always deceived them. 

Liften to faiSts. The innumerable hofts of 
Perfians were defeated and deftroyed by a hand¬ 
ful of Greeks: thirty-fix thoufand Macedonians 
Ihook and overturned their immenfe empire : a 
few K-oman legions conquered the world. Since 
the invention of gunpowder, a few thoufand 
Swifs triumphed over Auflrian haughtinefs and 
the potent houfc of Burgundy. With a few 
C z piquets 
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l-tlcjucts Tiircntic routed whole ainilr?. I every 
where lx hold genius a:id Ih'll pul to night, in 
fpitc of numerous bsttalons. Fur t’lc moll 
part, it is a lingle regimciit that turns the tide 
of 3 Liccefs. N.iwarrc, Normarxly, La IMaruie, 
1 appeal to vou, h )\v ofruii has victory pe’ched 
on your ilant'.aid:^ ? What obligation? sinrChefar 
owe to his tenth legion r Was /: v. ;t ftaange 
that an overfight, a wo-d njileunai.'ved, flaouid 
ba\'e <>i v;;o- jed, rhroii<-'h tl.a n. 'hu' i C/f Lou- 

Vvli Ci». j'*1 0 (Si Mii.ell n;^.yOV v_. tfh 

La.o;"? 

]t f: o T 'uvois, !'. jr:, tin'. pul;::cal 
W'i. . ^ i .n u.'u;rat>.d; tn;-' in ■: Cuuiitry 

V( '.e: . ' ' '-•..t.eed, ui anoi’i'.'r levies arc 

ca; r h a-, in;. :nuch that all tlce citizens arc 
tra: ?!Tn’. 1 ii to. .viluiein. iicnce that tyran¬ 
nical li'.i.n,... ;i, V. Ii'.ch, pcrpctua’ly changing 
accui ling to i'nniieo, luib lankcJ tlx fjl-.iicrs of 
tiie ]in;u;\an proves among the molt wn^tched 
haves on tiie aiouc. 

It is fine. Ixuvo;:, tiicrcforc, that the petty 
piinccs 01 (lernra.ny Icll men for war as tliey 
ii.il cattle for the flianibks. The e.vcrcife of 
arms, which In iice ftates pofieir-s a mightjj^at- 
tiacl-on, becomes dcgiading and humiliating 
when no longer the n ihlt of voluntary choice, 
•hil’i ulna a grievous law impoflc military fiavery 
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on every fubicil : every Prufir.iii is obliged to 
ferve in the army from the age of eighteen to 
that of feventy ; anJ, as if this were not enoug.h, 
levies are made in forcirn countries, 'i bus are 
vail military bodies iT;ulti[ilicd in our times, to 
the miicry of human Icind ; and flates, whether 
great or fmall, ovcrhurdcr.ed witli regiments and 
legions of every kind, arc expeied to the con- 
vuhions of prictorian amu'chy ; a dreadiul cala¬ 
mity, which threatens us n:ore or Ids, iroin 
-Madrid to Petersburg. 

It is lincc I.ouvois, fnal’y, that the officer 
a;;.: loldier are alracfr at open vniance w'ith tlic 
citizen ; that tlse former of thel'c is proud, over¬ 
bearing, and difdaiiiful; and th.'.'r theic hirelings 
'■.Mad tile highefl rclpccl, and would fain enjoy 
it cxclufively. Since the miniilcr Louvois it 
may be laid that the kingdom is cornprchendccl 
in the arnsv; for, hy a fatal prejudice, th.e mi¬ 
litary lunCtions have acqv.i’c.i tiiu lead of the 
civil employments, "i'iw i .gi.Uiary fathi..ais arc 
obtruded every wdaere with a fo't of auJacitv 
that icems to ddjiifc all ti e crinr c .ndit’ons of 
focicty. .Thofe military bodies which are foruvad 
to l^avc the enemy, that fatal r.i .itijdication of 
foluiers dilpcricd and eveiy where intrii a 

cornij'-tion of manners and iincrtitiiiin, i’eCi.'i ro 
threateu.oa all ffdes thcii fellovv-citiiicns, their 
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countrymen, and are much more dangerous in 
peace than they are ufeful in war. It is in their 
exccfiive number that the danger lies; and of 
this Louvois was unqueftionably the author. 

Powerful voice of philofophy, advance to the 
foot of the throne, penetrate into the magiftracy, 
and may the thinking dais arm all that can 
counterbalance this terrible load \vhich opprelfcs 
equally the monarch and the pet.'|>le ! 


IN POT.,n]CS, MORAL INSTINCT IS TOO 
LITTnE SEEN AND APPRECIATED. 

MORi\L infiind: divines what the real sriev'- 
ances of the people are: it appreciates their 
mifcrics, and difclofes the means calculated to 
reftore the tranquillity that has been difturbed ; 
becaufc it is a natural infpiration, it is fure to 
gain Its end. The romance of politics fails into 
vague fyftems; and the intelligence with which 
the placeman fancies himfelf to be gifted is not 
fo fure as this prompt fentiment he carries 
within himfelf. Political theories are all of 
them incomplete. Had Fenelon been feated on 
the throne he would undoubtedly have filled it 
better than the mofl: decided politician, becaufe 
fentiment is of univcrfil acceptatioa, and lefs 

boupded 
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bounded than human inteliigencies. He would 
have poflefled lefs fagacity than a Ximenes, or 
an Alberoni, but would have been fubjeft to 
fewer errors, under the guidance of the injdind: 
which fwayed Louis XII. and Henry IV, In 
rifmg Hates, or in thofe which arc abfolutcly on 
the verge of decay, more genius is required 
than in a Hate fo conflituted as to give to every 
part of the political machine its proper play. 

In fpite of a bad government, of extravagant 
laws, and the caprices and paffions of men in a 
public capacity, there is in the human mind, 
thanks to the part which inHrufts, a praftice 
which influences Hates. In all modern revo¬ 
lutions it is probable that the change has been 
but fuperficial: the fall of empires, as well as 
their rife, fecms to depend on thofe infenfible 
ideas which are formed and maintained amonsr 
nations. When the part which governs is un- 
Ikilfully oppofed to the part which inHrudls, 
the difcordance is fure to be detrimental to the 
former: it lofes its real force, and the contempt 
which neceflarily enfues deprives it of the afeen- 
dancy it had abufed. A contention like this is 
alw^s indifereet, not to fay extravagant. Alas! 
why Hiould not Hatefmen keep up a good un- 
derHanding with the men who difpenie them 
from long and painful meditations, who abridge 
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their labours, and, after having done a part of 
their wo'-v, beftow on them a celebrity in 
addiLioii ? 

j\ 1 oi;arch:. oueht to regard the luimnn race as 
a i sit of tl'cmfelvcsi and in this way every 
•I'cvc! v-'i .,n f’.onld rtalcfi. men are my 

c::nnl.-~- j rr/’g!'!! have bc.:n in tiwir place; arKl 
n 'i. -ncfl itIntivca, :l t!.cv are not lo now, 
r.' y perlr|.-o oiiC dry be ccnfoi.rdr.! among: 
tl (, :v.. Il-.'.'.c men, nvny of them nre.lnatc'l 

. i .rtlw-, and all of tl'.em expofi’ig a naked 
.iv-'O,: to tin rnd.e tempens oi'life, belong to mo, 
o.\. ' i.iijik, 4.1 e^., reel as 1 CiO? 


<’I LAW 


\» 1 e . N lav- ' a 

. t\'c tliC uol ol e 
on 


gof.d ain .1 uhfiil, tlicy fur 
’ir 4 ;s: thus leveral of th 


nr 


iee-nani a.on accuiinl of tiij lliyacity bv 
>> ni‘ 411 tiicy wci'e didlutcd, have been tiiice 
.ulopJed by various natiems, notwiiha-anding the 
uiriercncc of time and manners. Having bcejj 
founded on reaion and humaiiitj/, the maxims 
they contain are equitable in the extreme; and 
we ought not therefore to be lurprifed on fee¬ 
ing the ciciilccnth century obey tolas framed 

thirteen 
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thirteen hundred years ago. But wh.at ougl.t 
in reality to furpnic us is, that t’icle naiioji::, 
inhciiting as they have do:.c the tape ar.d pro¬ 
found ideas of the ancients, did not rejtd .what 
zicitiier the goverinnent nor policy could con- 
iirtcntly 01 ought to have admitted. It woul I 
be ablurd to diluaia majellical lav. s on accourst 
of their ai.tiquity ; and a new cede might be 
made perfectly to harmonize with the enliglit- 
entd rcafon of our prcdccefibrs, by a n.ovbhcr;- 


tion, not a deldruclion, of the edifice of the law s. 
Idle chcf-d’a‘iivrc cf legiidation w ctiui'dl in 
framing a civil code cxadlly according witli (he 
],ohtical governmcnl of a fcatc ; for tiie inteiior 
;^v)vernnient has iuch an .'dtinlty w il’e. the exte¬ 
rior, that the civil code ou.ht to he founded on 
this double bafs. Tiic wlihud for reform oftlic 
civil code can onlv be checled bv removin'- ti;e- 


incongruity of ccitain l.ovs with our principles 
and manners. 


iU certain pcricjds flatcs ouglit tlicrcforc to 
change the afpedt of a junfprudence which has 
bcyi long received. Old exifting laws, rendered 
nugatory by human malice, ccafe to have their 
wonited efficacy; and feeing tliat at tliis time 
manners accompliffi more than laws, the httcr 
pught cunftantly to change with the f >rmt;r. 

Indole nee 
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Indolence oppofes a ftronger refiftance to the 
reform of feveral abufive laws than a fuperfti- 
tious refpeft for them. The fcience of right 
has gradually been obfcured ; and the more the 
darknefs thickens, the more difficult is it to find 
a courageous genius with fufficient talents or 
audacity to fimplify the laws, that is to fay, to 
reduce them to fundamental and inconteftible 
points. 

Whenever the jurifprudence has loft its per- 
Ipicuity, its force and dignity vanifli. Science, 
in its increafe, multiplies errors and becomes 
oppreftlve. A multitude of men plunge into 
the obfcurity ; and taking advantage of the igno¬ 
rance of others, and their propenfity to litiga¬ 
tion, form a nation devoted to chicanery and 
fond of law fuits. Then does the idiom era- 
ployed in the tribunals ceafe to be heard : com¬ 
mentaries, difperfing round them the /hades of 
erudition, leave every queftion indecided ; and 
the civil jurifprudence becomes to all a dark ca¬ 
vern, in which decifions are formed at the will 
and pleafure of thofe to whom the power of de¬ 
ciding has been entrufted. 


OATA 
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DATA IN POLITICS. 

IN politics there are fo many data^ that it is 
almoft impofilble to forefee future events. The 
iffiie of the war between England and her Ame¬ 
rican Colonies was altogether problematical, in- 
fomuch that he who (hould at the origin of that 
great quarrel have calculated without prejudice, 
and without enthufiafm, could never have been 
perfuaded but that the advantage would have 
been on the fide of England. She had in her 
favour the unanimity of her commanders, the 
uumolefted tranfport of warlike ftorcs, the difei- 
pline of her troops, and gold. As a fovereign 
nation, flie promulged a ftrong, perfuafive, and 
•lergetic manifefio, recalling to the recolledlion 
of the rebels the titles by which fhe poflefled 
the territory they difputed with her ; the fuc- 
cors with which file had fupplied them againft 
their enemies and her own; her coftly pro- 
tedlion at all times; the conftitution under 
which they had lived j and tlie fovereignty of 
the mother country : notwithftanding appear¬ 
ances were fo much in her favour, North Ame¬ 
rica flipped through her fingers. That daz¬ 
zling and overawing profperity which extended 
frotra the banks of the Ganges to thofe of the 

Tagus, 
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Tagus, vanifhcd before a handful of what were 
calk'd rcvo/ters. 

And at this time, where is the event that im- 
prcffes the mind of the attentive oblerver with 
greater aflonithmcnt than that imite agitation of 
tlie thirteen United States, in their fearch after a 
fixed point! Who will hazard a conjcclure at 
W'liat the refult will be r The neceflity and tiie 
nature of things, which policy thwarts but does 
not dcflroy, will cflablifh forms that will un- 
queftionablv furprife us equally with the great 
revolution we have feen effcelcd. 


MAN UFACTURES. 

COAIMERC E, fays IMontefquieu, at one 
time deflroycu by co!K[Ucrcr3, at another cramp¬ 
ed by mcnarchs, fliifts over the globe and flies 
V. herever it is opprcfkJ. 

Tlje hiflory of commerce is that of the in- 
tercourfe of nations. A happy and almofl ge¬ 
neral revolution has been cfieclcd on the fur- 
f.iec of the earth, which is due alone to egm- 
mti'cc. 

j>ut foreign commerce often carries away ufe- 
tul articles, and even thoic winch are the moft 
ulcful, in return for mere fuircrfluities. 


Peranpi 
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Perhaps manufjclLires have been too much 
vaunted and multiplied. At J^vons, at Geneva, 
and in the neighbourhood of Ncuchatel in Swit¬ 
zerland, I have leea worklhops filled with a de¬ 
graded let of men. Manufaflures merely tend 
to fieal and vvaflc the time, the ftrength, the 
youth, and the cxificnce of a multitude of adlivc 
poor. Tbele workmen arc perpetually contend¬ 
ing with the Indolent rapacity of their employer. 
The keennefs of the dilpute for wages begets 
hatred. In the neighbourhood of Neuchatcl in 
Switzerland cipecially, I have lamented to fee 
manufa£lurers entice men from the pure and 
fimplc life of the country, where they confiantly 
dwelt with nature, to confine them within the 
Myalls of dilmal prilbns. 

Cultivation is neglected for thefc mamcfac- 
tureSf which enrich only a few families where 
the league of rapacity is eflablifhed and main¬ 
tained. Morals are ruined in thefe workfliops, 
where men forget their virtues, where they be¬ 
come unfeeling, harfh, and bad fathers, becaufe 
they have to ftrugglc with the daftardly avarice 
of a fuperior. 

Thus are thg fields infcnfibly deprived of the 
precious clafs of labourers, of that clafs virtuous 
by nature, becaule it has no relation but with 
the earth and the foul is always endued with 

a mild 
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a mild difpofition, when the body, employed 
in the cheerful toils of agriculture, breathes 
a wholefome air, and knows not oppreffion. 
What pure and innocent enjoyments are the lot 
of the plough-boy compared with thole of the 
lad engaged in manufacture ? Behold the inha¬ 
bitant of the country, he loves all around him, 
the grounds, the vineyards, the animals, the 
children ; his little field is daily courted by his 
hands : the artificer has a contracted foul, he is 
an egotifl:, he does not marry, he hates his maf- 
ter, h\s prifon, his labour. The.hufbandmau is 
obliging, becaufe there neceffarily fubfifls be¬ 
tween cultivators a reciprocity of fervices : the 
artificer Hands unconnededj his difpofition is 
altered as much as his health. The forfaking 
of a rural life fprcads vice in a diftriCt, and all 
the trad in the vicinity of manufadures is in- 
fcded with bad fubjeds. I appeal to experience; 
the principality of 'Neuchatel, among others, has 
loft its morals and the advantages of its fitua- 
tion by the manufadures of Indian gauges and 
watches: there a few avaricious mafters have 
literally changed a free and worthy people into 
a llavifh unprincipled race of men. 


#OLONIl||. 
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COLONIES. 

IN proportion as the frontiers of a ftate are 
more diftant, the government, formed on the 
model of the domeftic ftate, degenerates: fuch 
a model is alone calculated for a riling monarchy 
confined within narrow limits. 

During the minority of children, the paternal 
authority has its full fcope : when once they 
are of age, they become in their turn heads of 
families, and the father ceafes to have over them 
the fame power. 

Thus, when a ftate has planted diftant colo¬ 
nies, or by the jundtion of feveral foreign pro¬ 
vinces has augmented its force and its riches, as 
foon as thefe colonies or provinces can fupport 
themfelves, they are tempted by their diftance 
to throw off the yoke of the fovereign autho¬ 
rity. It is more difficult to dircdl the courfe of 
a great river, and to ftay its rapidity, at the part 
adjacent to its mouth, than at that which bor¬ 
ders on its Iburce. Thus the ftruggles of colo¬ 
nies, and the iufurredlions of diftant provinces, 
are always extremely harafiing to the fbve- 
reign, who has need of all his art and all his 
vigilance to maintain tranquillity. In fpite of the 
niceft management, colonies fometimes throw 
off their dependance on a monarch, as well by 
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reaibii of their alliance, as becaufe it is in the 
nature of nations to attempt, whenever they- 
fiii'J an opportunity, the recovery of whatever 
power they have Granted. 

Is it not a violent and extraordinary effort to 
exafl obedience from a man feparated by the 
barrier of trie ocean, and fituated in another 
hcmifphcrc : Was America created for Europe r 
Placed beneath another iky, America is not 
within our natural limits; in her climate the 


European degenerates ; her fields are to us a 
grave, and her produclions in a manner to many 
poifous. How collly an cuterprile to have cqul- 
Yoc.d fubjefts ! 

It would be curious and intereffing to cou-- 
fidcr the exiiiinG but invifible caufes of ail the 
political events which we aflign to cha 7 ice, as 
an abyts wliich would ftopify and deafen thofc 
who Ihould attempt to found it is hidden. 

The war the Eaclilli waged againft the Ame¬ 
ricans, the pollciViou of whoie fca coaff they 
had gained, drove the citizens into the interior, 
parts of the country ; and by this torced traiiA 
plantation, t'r.c population was rapidly ind ad- 


vantageoully iiicrcaltd. I'hc effcdl of thedt 
datory incuriions made at the mouths^^ 
rivers, was that lands winch woulcyg H 
have remained uncuilivated were tua H 
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the fpa.de and the plough-fhare : the enemy ren¬ 
dered more efFedlual lervicc to the colonies than 
the latter would have rendered to themfelves. 

To fubjcdt the events which ff’ring up to 
political computations is a talk of extreme diffi¬ 
culty : the profoundeft invelhgation cannot luc- 
ceed in eflimatina: wffiat will one day be the 

w • 

corrclpondencies of the United States of Ame¬ 
rica, either between themlclves, or with other 
nations. One thing is, however, certain, that 
the liberty of the new world will couliderably 
influence the old. 

As in eventual calculations the sireatefl: un- 
Ctrti.inty prevails, it would be highly prel’ump- 
tuous to aim at giving a (lamp and phyiiognomy 
to the future. By co'.ifidering the manners and 
habitudes of the people, and the character of the 
foil and climate of any country, we may be en¬ 
abled to forefee wilh Ibme degree of precifioii 
tihat what \vill be will partake of what has been ; 
i!>ut the political convullions that are to take 
place cannot be appreciated. The more we at- 
te‘nd to hiftory, the more w'c follow the inexpli¬ 
cable fhterweavings of fa£ls, the more are we 
^nced that polity is the fcience of the mo- 
that, inflead of attempting to divine 
it, wait the firft play of the mac;hine. 

Polf^l Ipae art of judging of irnperceptible as 

D well 
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well as real movements: but if it ftrikcs the 
blow before the precife time, it lofes its force, 
and throws a conlidcrable and laflitig impedi¬ 
ment in the tvav of its nromefs. 

•' ^ o 


t'ENTilAL POINT. 


THE government ousiht to be one, tirat 
to lay, theJrvt’reigu ought to be acknowledged 
uncc]uivoc.i!iy and without partition. The prin¬ 
ciple of unity is rigorous, fo much lb indeed, 
that the monarch who has abdicated his throne 
in favour of his fou, when he aims at rcpofleliing 
himfelf of the lovereigji authority, is no otlicr 
than a fubjecl in revolt againft his King; and 
the Ion has then a right to punifh him as a trai¬ 
tor who has forfeited his oath of fealty- and obe¬ 
dience. Thus Vidor Amadeus, when he en¬ 
deavoured to reafeend the throne, was treated 
as a confpirator, and was legitimately imprifoned 
by his fon during the reft of his life. 

In thefe cafes the intereft of the government 
prevails over the ties of blood and the laws of 
nature. The father is fubjeded to the leeriti- 
mate monarch, becaufe there can be but one 
fovereign in a ftate. 


Upon 
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Upon the fame principle, the fovereign is in¬ 
vincibly bound to the ftate he governs: he can¬ 
not at his pleafure and caprice break through 
the coir>pa£l which obliges him to reign. This 
law is founded on the danger xiations would in¬ 
cur, by that greateft of all political vices, the 
diffufion of authority. 

It has not been for this that nations have ne- 
ccfiluily attached themfelves to one individual 
rather than to another: the general will is in¬ 
variably the fupreme law ; and on an occafion 
fo important the people ought not to be per¬ 
plexed and ha raffed. 

In high polity extreme laws are ufeful and 
expedient: the obligation of obeying fuppofes 
the obligation of reigning. On the other hand 
the punifhment of Cefar and fome other fove- 
rcigns was juldifiable, becaule they unlawfully 
extended the prerogatives of royalty. 

The cafes in which a fovereign can abdicate 
his throne are extremely rare ; he can have no 
other cxcufe than a frank avowal to the nation: 
“ I am altogether without capacity, and have 
“ not even the refource of a choice of minifters; 
“ permit me, faithful fubjedts, to live as a pri- 
“ vate man.” Such an heroical avowal would 
make an abdication more honourable than any 
we meet with in hiftory. 
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But to abandon a nation which has invefled 
him with the fupreme authority, to deprive the 
government of its heft fupport, is to betray the 
confidence his fubjedls have repofed in him, and 
to expofe them to national calamities. Can there 
he a fpeftacle more outrageoufly fcandalous than 
the flight of Henry III. who fiole away fccretly 
from his capital, and abandoned his crown to 
take up a richer one ? What an infrndlion of a 
folemn oath ! Is it poflible for a monarch to 
difplay a higher mark of contempt ? Had 
Henry III. been arrefted in his flight, the na¬ 
tion would certainly have been juftified in bring¬ 
ing him to trial; for every engagement is re¬ 
ciprocal. 

Chagrin, difgufl, and a levity of humour have 
caufed feveral abdications. The foverci'jrns were 

O 

afterwards preyed upon by a violent regret, as if 
in the human mind nothing could cornpenfate 
for the honour of being at the bead of a great 
nation. 

Thus ought the perfon of kings to be emi¬ 
nently rclpedccd, as the part of the government 
mofl eflential to public repofe and good order. 
The fovereiga is the individual who cruflies all 
the pradicable views of a lofty, blind, and un¬ 
bridled ambition. It is for this reafon, -and on 
account of the high intereft of the ftate, that 

fanatics 
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fanatics and madmen, when they make an at¬ 
tempt on the perfon of the fovereign, are not 
excufed. It may appear, at firft fight, incon- 
fiftent to puni/h a man who is without the 
guidance of reafon; but in thefe cafes policy 
requires what equity would otherwife con¬ 
demn. 

Finally, that which in a flate conftitutes the 
fovereign ought to be determined by regular, 
invariable, and conftant rules. This may ex¬ 
plain why an infant of fourteen years has been 
permitted to reign over France: policy will have 
it fo, to avert greater calamities. 

An African prince is aflaffinated in the midft 
of his army, without either the privity or con¬ 
currence of the ibldiery. Three confpirators are 
fufficient to dethrone the fovereign : the mur- 
derer places himfclf on the throne he has im¬ 
bued in blood ; and he is acknowledged by the 
army. Why is it lo r Becaufe the foldiery have 
need of a chief. The head of the government 

O 

is of little import to them, provided w'hen it 
falls olT or is cut off, it regenerates. The army 
knows by experience that a coward will not 
fupply the place of a brave man ; and that the 
man who is unworthy of the fupreme rank w'ill 
not hold it long. He may for the moment be 
defpotical, but he himlelf is not Iccure from the 
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blow of the poignard. Such a fc'rm of govern¬ 
ment is, it is true, very impcrficl ; hut nii'lcr 
fuch an one many nations have Lxillcd and full 
continue to exift. 


OF QUEENS. 

WHEN the insmenfity of a il.ite rcq”ircs a 
coniidciable propelling power, a ccntial and 
V. eight}’ poinr, and when a delpotic l in one has 
erecleJ itlelf in the midO; uf a vau empire, it 
is tlien to be defired that the dclpot may be a 
zvGinan ; bccaulc the pity lb natural to the fex 
lecoils at fanguip'ry and terrible executions, 
and becaufe a woman is calculated to foften the 
ferocity of the government. The Have wil 
feel lefs repugnance at proifrating himlclf be¬ 
fore her; obedience will blend itfelf W'ith the 
afccndency heaven has beftovtd on woman; 
and the male fubjecls, difguiling their fervile 
flatc, will aft the part of admirers. 

In a mixed form of government fuch as that 
of England the throne is by no meatis improperly 
filled by women : as the fovereign forms only 
one part of the political machine, the fex is of 
little importance. In an unlimited monarchy, 
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on the other hand, a woman featcd on the 
throne is out of her place. 

In Ruffia a woman governs ; and the women 
enjoy no confideration whatever. In France 
the women are excluded from the throne: 
they prefide over all domeftic concerns, and not 
unfrequently govern domeftic affiirs. What is 
it that the miftreffes of our kings have not 
done ? during the laft two reigns there have 
been feveral of their regencies. 


OF GREAT STATES. 

GREAT States are fupported by their own 
mafs, and this is the reafon why they are more 
fubjecl to abufes than any others. Great States 
commit great faults with more impunity than 
follows the commillion of fmall faults in little 
States. Earge Empires necelfirily produce a 
certain number of great men ; and only one of 
thefe is required at any given epoch to render 
the kingdom illuflrious. It fometimes happens 
that great States can even difpenfe with great 
men; for when the monarch docs not fupport 
the empire, the empire fupports the monarch. 

After the unfortunate ilTue of the battles of 
Hochtet, Ramillics, and Malplaquet, France 
. D 4 feemed 
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feemed to be verging towards her ruin : in two 
years (he recovered herfelf. Empires of a vaft 
extent will invariably have proportionate rc- 
Iburces; and nothing but a reiteration of con¬ 
tinued abufes and abfurdities can give them a 
deadly wound. The citizens may be for a long 
time wretched ; they may ftruggle under a 
variety of lulFcrings ; but as empires fuch as 
thefe convert their enormous mals into a ram¬ 
part, the’.' fnbnit nctvvithflanding, and lurvive 
their irnmcdiitc population. This is the 
grcatcfi roiincai calamity which cau afliidl the 
human race. 

Like tiiat c:':.:: individual, the P.rcngth of a 
iu-.tc 1,> mcrei/ :c.;stivc : fmali frates may there¬ 
fore poilllh a coniulcrablc degree of Ibrce and 
pow’cr, acecuhug to their poiitiea, and their 
cemincrcc more cipecially. 

A ffatc wl’iicii fliacklcs tlie Indnflry of its 
citizens, which clogs the cxeicife of the arts 
and of the vr.ricus branches of commerce by 
eternal prohibkions, and fubjebts its manufac¬ 
turers to a variety of taxes, undergoes a dimi¬ 
nution of it:; llrcngth and grandeur, provided 
the neighbouring llate forbea'rs to impofe any 
refnaints by its legiflative adls, and allow's the 
number of tellers of every defeription to multi¬ 
ply freely; for the more fellers there are, the 
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more purchafers will there be. The abundance 
of every Ipecies of merchandize favours the 
confumption; and the confumption wiil invari¬ 
ably be the moft certain pledge of the repro- 
duftion. 

The ftate which is delirons to enjoy its full 
vigour fliould allow the activity of men to exert 
itfelf freely : the country in which commerce 
meets w'ith a houfe of cuftoms and receipts at 
every turning can never enter into a rivalfhip 
with the neighbouring /hates. Afoncy ought to 
be allowed the leaft poffible reft; and fales 
ftiould be multiplied by a rapid and continual 
circulation. It is to the circulation that nations 
are indebted for peculiar advantages; for tliofp 
even which nature herfclf had refufed. 


OF A STATE TOO NARROW. 

POLITY, being unable to eftablifti a real 
equality in the fortune of the citizens, feems 
iiiftinftively to rejedt a popular government. 
In vain have little republics imagined that the 
people would never ccafe to be free; there 
is an invincible progreftion, above all in modern 
ftates, where commerce fo quickly modifies 
the members of the fame fociery. The more 
* limited 
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limited it is, the more does the alteration be¬ 
come irievitabie. The poorer citizens necclTarily 
come under the influence of the rich. And 
thefe little republics, after having raifed fome 
unfuccefstui ftorms, fall into all the fnares laid 
for them. 

It is the height of folly, in a Lilliputian ftate, 
to believe that it will recover by force what has 
before ueen refufed to its remonftrances. The 
people arc blinded indeed when they imagine 
they either can or miiiT- poflefs the chief power, 
bccaufc they are more numerous than the 
party of the rich. 

A poor nation has no ether weapons than the 
inrefl'ant corrplaln’and lamentations it makes. 
It muft ttalc and weary out its adverfaries like 
beggars. 

If, in a late infl'ance, the people of Geneva 
had maintained the war of the pen, if it had 
not ilepped out of the ciicle of pamphlets, if 
it had continued to refine on politics with the 
fame obflinacy, it would have tiicd the adverfc 
party, and have carried all its points ev'en by 
difputing in an unintelligible manner. But in- 
ftead of difputing in circles until the extinftion 
of its natural heat, that nation of watchmakers 
feized the mufket, and mounted its mouldered 
ramparts. This ridiculous attitude hurt it 
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1- >re t’v-’n all the mctaphyrico-nolltical arsfu- 
rij'.'irs ii could have enjpIoyi.d would have be¬ 
nefit ed :t. It was a child that took in its hand 
a hioce witn which to wound itl'elf, that co¬ 
vered its head with a helmet which could not 
hiil to fiifle it. The powerful, that is, the 
rich, plundered its borrowed arfenal ; and the 
whole terminated by this expreffion full of juft- 
nefs and truth : A tempejl m a glafs of ‘water. 

Ariflocracy, cfpecially when it is confined 
within the limits of a city, is more raercilefs 
and unjuft than defpotilin. In the latter, there 
is only one mnfter, and the equality of condi¬ 
tion affords I'l^me confolation; the name of 
fubjecl is fliared among fifteen or twenty 
nullions of men, who belong to a magnificent 
motsarch. But to depend on the grandees in a 
diftrift, a circuit, or a town, without a hope 
that equality can ever be renewed ; to fee the 
proud indepcndance of feveral extending itfelf; 
to feel yourfclvcs degraded by men perpetually 
intriguing, who barter away even your paternal 
abode ; to witnefs an offenfive league of a very 
fmall number wdio quietly divide all the riches, 
and bend the people under their yoke, granting 
them neverthelefs bread, a favour which they 
arc at fufficient pains to extol—this is the ut- 
moft pitch of mifery and outrage. 


DESTRUCTIVE 
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DESTRUCTIVE VICES. 

THE internal vices which prey on a great 
■ftate are the wafieful expenditure of the public 
money, immoderate gilts and gratuities, and a 
non-obfervance of the laws. If the military 
body exhaufts the treafury, if the nobility are 
prodigal in iheii claims, if the great have the 
addrefs to obtain a peculiar juftice for them- 
felves, then do thele mifehiefs become fo many 
incurable wounds, which impair the flrength 
a fine kingdom, and dedroy the admirable 
ctfi:;cl;3 of brilliant enthufialm and hcroical 
valour. 

Augufius maintained forty legions for twelt/e 
millions of livres (half a million ficriing) a 
year: his ftcret has been loft. The Vv'orft 
kings aie ihofe who have dlifipated the moft, 
becaufe they fiave held in their hands the pub¬ 
lic money. 

In monarchies the greateft defccl has con- 
fifted, in not paying fufficient attention to the 
interior of the kingdom to fecure the triumph 
of the fovercign without. The perfeftion 
of this lorm oi government would therefore 
tonnft in provincial aflembiies, by which the 
moft diftant parts of the monarchy would be 
kindled to life, the burthen of the taxes allc- 
^ vi-ated. 
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viatcd, and the people encouraged to prefer 
their conaplaints and make their rcquifitions. 

When the adrainiftration is divided into feve- 
ral departments indepeudant of each other, they 
encounter and clafh in their operations, for 
want of a principle of unity. The regulations 
are at every inftant changed j from the office 
of each department peculiar laws are promulged; 
and the public are entirely at a lofs to know by 
whom they have been enadlcd. Under thefe 
circumdances the authority is always prohi¬ 
bitive, becaufe fuch an adminiftration is per¬ 
fectly well adapted to floth and ignorance. 
Laftly, no one can tell where the govern¬ 
ment refidcs, each of the departments feizing 
on the legiflative authority, and extending its 
boundaries. Public debates which announce 
that men’s minds are in a falutary agitation, 
that they are zealous to render the government 
profperbus, are no longer heard. The diforder 
of to-day, and the uncertainty ’of to-morrow, 
banifli confidence. The citizen trembles for 
his property, becaufe he perceives with pain 
that every contraCl is broken through: anarchy 
prevails; and the focial contract is fecretly dif. 
folved. There is more danger in all this than 
if each of the citizens brandifhed in his hand a 
fword. 


NEW 
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NEW DISCOVERIES. 

THE difcoveries which may be at this time 
attempted are: 

1. The examination of the fifth continent 
which lies in what is called terra aifftraJisy 
fituated between Cape Horn and the C’ape of 
Good Hope. The exiftence of this continent, 
about which doubts were entertained, is at lenpth 
acknowledged : it ought to extend from twenty, 
thirty, or forty degrees to the antardlic pole. 

2. The land to the northward of Japan, the 
great Jefi'o, and that which ought to lie between 
the extremity of ibuthern Tartary^ and the ex¬ 
tremity of America. 

3. A paflage by Hudfon’s bay to the Eafl 
Indies; and a paflage by the frozen ocean to 
China, leaving Japan. As thefe two paflages, 
thelattcr particularly, would conliderably abridge 
the voyage from Europe to Afia, an immenfe 
advantage would be derived from them to the 
nation which fhould make the difeovery, as 
well by the convenience of the navigation, as 
by the new tribes which might be difeovered 
on the way% We know that two fkilful navi¬ 
gators have determined one of thefe paflages to 
be abfolutely impraflicable; but what one does 
not find, another, more fortunate, difeovers. . 

4. In 
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4. In America itfelf we have ftill to dlfco- 
ver all the land which lies between the Cor¬ 
dillera mountains, the Straits of Magellan, and 
the river of the Amazons—an immenfe tradt 
which ought to contain prodigious riches, and 
which is partly inhabited by the Arauco tribes 
and Patagonians, partly by a great number of 
other favage or unknown nations. 

5. The great continent of Africa fituated 
between the fource of the Nile and the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

6. The iflands fcattered over the Pacific 
Ocean, in the direclion both of north and fouth. 
In the different parts of the globe the trafls of 
land I have juft pointed out are as extenlive as 
the whole of the known world. 

The poflibility of thefe great difcoverles is a 
fubjed I fhall again take up; for Europe is not 
the world. 


THE LOANS OF A SOVEREIGN *. 

THE conventions fovereigns make w'ith their 
fubjeds are facred in proportion to the facility 

* It will readily be perceived that this fragment was cojn- 
pofed before the revolution, when the quefiion was agitated 
whether the king would not find his account in a {late bank¬ 
ruptcy. 
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with which they can break them. The reign¬ 
ing king rcprcfcnts his predeceflbr, fince he re¬ 
tains for him the revenues, the homages, and 
the fupreme authority. If, after a century or 
more, he conftrains his fubjecls to pay to him 
what is his due, for a ftill ftronger realbn ought 
he to liquidate the recent debts of the throne, 
when the palace in which he rehdes, and the 
magnificence with which he is furrounded, are 
the produfl of public confidence. The force of 
bib empire 'S founded on the fums advanced by his 
faithful and deluncl fubjefls ; by the unfortu¬ 
nate men who have delivered into his hands 
their I'tiileJiock^ the fruit of their labour, their 
favings, their privations, the coufolation and 
prop of their old age : is he to be iinjuft, in- 
ftcad of being julf and even grateful ? 

Arc not the fubjefls culpable if they revolt ? 
And docs not the fbvereign revolt againft his 
fubjeffs when he breaks a folemn contraft, 
when he annuls it by oppoling his might to 
equity, fheltering himfelf under the rank which 
places him above ail reflraint ? He will fp?ak 
of the public wants, as if the wants of 
dividuals were not equally forcible. Sigiw 
can either retard or difpenfe w'ith the payment, 
on that v-^ry account he ought more 

prompt and more faithful, to IhuQ^JlSb r^^ieach 
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t>f not having executed a convention fynonymous 
to public faith; for what can be more facred 
than the words of a fovereign, when he ad- 
drefles his fubjedts thus : Lend to me, my children, 
Jor the good the Jiate ; the debt Jhalt be dif- 
charged by the Jiate and myfelf Now, the in¬ 
heritor of the throne of the deceafed prince is 
politically conlidered as the fame perfon ; and 
every argument to the contrary is a lophifni 
which attacks the probity of the monarch, who 
thould be lefs confidered as the proprietor, than 
as the depofitary of an immenfe treafure. 

If a ftate could for a long time fupport the 
credit of a fidlitlous money, without the poffi- 
bility of its being counterfeited, there would no 
Icjnger be any need either of taxes or finances ; 
but. it would be neceflary in fuch a cafe that 
the ftate ftiould be ifolated. This fidtitious 
money then anfwering every purpofe of metals, 
would be ftill more advantageous to a ftate 
than coined fpecie, fince it would be more 
portable and more convenient. But the incom¬ 
parable advantage would confift in this, that 
articles eliential to the fupport of life would 
n^^lgcr be fent out of the kingdom, at the 
>ame that the fidlitious money would fer¬ 
tilize Jtn^aads, by its fufceptibilit^^ of a pro- 
According to this wonderful 
li hypothefis, 
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liypothefis, the ftjite would gain'every thing 
without the individual fuftaining any lofs: but 
it would alfo be neceffary to come at the fe- 
crct of ifolating a kingdom. 

In every flate, indeed, fi<5litious money is infi¬ 
nitely preferable to the augmentation of the va¬ 
lue of fpecie, or to the flighteft alteration it can 
undergo: therefore in any country in which pa¬ 
per money is circulated, cfpecial care ought to be 
taken not on any pretext to change the value of 
the coined metals. A llate in debt acquits itfelf of 
its obligations without any difburfement, in the 
courft of time, provided it underftands how to 
balance the paper money with the metallic 
money, in inch a proportion as that the mer¬ 
chandizes rifing progre/iively in their value, 
each debtor fhali in a given time gain the 
amount of the half of his debt. This is the 
only remedy; and in no other way can a Hate 
in debt free itielf from its burthens without de¬ 
li roying the equilibrium, eiiiier by circulating 
too great a mafs of fpecic arr.ong the lenders 
and the borrov. ers, or by draining them by an 
impolitic depreciation of the metallic money, 
if the fictitious money is no longer in circu¬ 
lation. 

But we will quit thefe hypothefes, which are 
at the bottom no bettca: than palliatives, al- 

•bough 
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though preferable to thofe that have been 
adopted: the period is at length arrived when 
we lee loam under their true afpe<fl. 


OF NATIONAL PRIDE. 

IT is important to eftablilh and uphold a cer¬ 
tain national pride; for this it is that prompts 
to great achievements. National cuftoms, im¬ 
bibed in infancy, contrad the force of pr^dica- 
ble principles, and influence the ordinary courfe 
of life. The peculiar ufages and turn of thought 
which prevail in an empire are its bafis, the 
fpnng of the government; and beget a refpedt 
for the national charadler. It would be a dan¬ 
gerous imprudence to attack them ; it would 
plainly be to alter the conftitution ; and when 
the natural force of public principles fubfifls 
no longer, their only fupport is the power of 
cuftom. 

Adminiftrators, intereft the national pride, 
and it will perform prodigies ; humble it, you 
will deflroy the animation of the people, and 
extinguifh the patriotic fpirit. 

It would be ruin and defolation to cover the 
walls of ttities with mournful hanpiners, after 
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the example of the Cartha^nians, who thus ex- 
prefled their defpair in the fad days of their ad- 
verfity, when a fovereign or his minifter lofes the 
reputation of a Hate, by one of thofe political 
blunders which involve the difgrace of a nation. 

Thofe fouls which feel an intereft in the 
glory of their country, bear with the errors of 
kings; but pardon not in a minifter the injuries 
he does to the citizens. We need not wonder 
therefore at the grief that leizes true patriots 
when they perceive the fatal confequence of 
thofe little paffions which ought never to have 
entered the cabinet. No fubjeit ought to be 
mortified ; for if the national pride were totally 
extinft, the delicious feeling of a paternal land 
would be gone for ever. 

The woman who, on being condemned by 
Philip, had the courage to exclaim, I appeal ta 
Philip fajiing, gave an example to fubjeds of ap¬ 
pealing from all the paffions of Ibvereigns which 
might have a feeming tendency to humble them. 

Heroic a£lions become monarchs, becaufe it 
is thus that they dazzle the people. The latter 
more readily give up their rights, when tliey bir- 
hold brilliant achievements. The admiration 
entertained by the French for the conquefts of 
Louis XIV. difpofed them above every other 
confideration to an unlimited obedience. A mo¬ 
narch 
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narch (hould be conftantly attentive tP .attrad 
towards himfelf the regard of the public, by a 
multitude of generous ads; becaufe the minds 
of his fubjeds Ihould be occupied, nor. ought 
they ever to lofe fight of their chief magiftrate. 


COUNCILS, 

IF, to render himfelf the moft powerful of 
mortals, and to apply this prodigious afcendency 
to an extraordinary and generous purpofe, a fij- 
vereign were to aim at the pofleffion of a part of 
the liberty enjoyed by his fubjeds, there is one 
infallible mean by which he might accomplilh 
this end, namely, to govern them in fuch a way 
as that they might ihemfelves be the gainers, 
when they fliould, with a full confidence, have 
furrendered to him that portion of their freedom 
which would then be fuperfluous to them. 
Adminillrators of dates, honour men, honour 
them in their refpedive profeffions, degrade 
none of them, and you will hold in your hands 
V power that has not yet been dreamed of. 

A French writer, with a view of dedroying 
the eflential charaderidics of monarchy, thofc 
intermediate powers which, according to Mon- 
tefquieu, conditute the nature of the monarchi- 
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cal government, has attempted to prove that 
the kings of France have, without any excep¬ 
tion, enjoyed an abfolute authority. Since this 
writer’s work made its appearance, the king of 
France has not pofleffed an authority greater 
than that of his predeceflbrs. He might have 
demonftrated that from the reign of Clovis to 
the prefent day our government has been a pure 
and abfolute monarchy, which it has never for 
a moment ccafed to be ; but that the fprings 
and counterpoize \\'hich balance the power of 
the fovercign, created and combined by the ge¬ 
neral will, do neverthelels cxift. The various 
tribunals might have granted to the kings of 
France the excrcife of the higheft dcipotifm; 
but the tyranny would not prefs with too great 
a weight on the people, become enlightened, 
Xind the fovereign himfelf would retrench the 
power which urges obedience, to gain the con¬ 
fidence of his fubjefls. The primitive laws of 
the French might be deftroyed ; but the genius 
and manners would refill every meafure of ex¬ 
treme violence. 

In vain would two hundred volumes iffue 
from the preffes of the royal printing ofEce: 
they would not render the power of kings more 
abfolute, becaufe nations are fenfible that they 
will only obey to a certain degree, and that it is 

iu 
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in vain to fay to a monarch, 'Nothing either can 
or ought to rejijiyou ; the confcicnce of the mo¬ 
narch would whifper to him that he was abufed, 
and the people would not be alarmed at this mo¬ 
mentary decifion. 

The French will never dread their chief, 
whatever may be the authority with which he 
is inverted. The genius of the nation will coun¬ 
terbalance the moft unforefeen attacks. A rea- 
fonable authority will be the only one that will 
exadt obedience : every other mean will be ha¬ 
zardous *. 

Let the inquifitlon be preached in France; 
let feveral bodies of the rtate unite their furtrages 
in favour of the eftabliflimcnt of that tribunal, 
it will never be acknowledged, becaule it is ia- 
confirtent with the genius of the French. The 
field of Mars, in which the legitimate power 
once refided, no longer exirts ; but the nation 
ftill contrives to make itfelf heard : it fpeaks out 
as it did at the time when the king was merely 
a general, a captain. 

Finally, fay to princes, Tou have the exclujive 
right of exacting obedience^ nothing can nor ought 
to rejlji you ; the only rejiraint you have to dread 
is the public confcience and your own. All this 


* Has not this prophecy of mine been fulfilled in the 
ftridteft fenfe I 

E 4 will 
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will not augment their power. Let the inter-.- 
mediate authority, which is one of the confti- 
tuent elements of our government, be or not be 
combated : it will in either cafe exift. This is 
not a modern invention of our philofophical 
writers ; it is becaufe readtion is as certain as it 
h neceflary. The Abbe Mably had no occafion 
to combat M. Moreau ; he had no need to cite 
the mofl; ancient and moil refpedable monument 
of our hiftory, the general aflcmbly, convoked 
in the field of Mars, in which the acknowledged 
power refidcd. Whatever may be faid of the 
fortune and manners of the French, even had 
national liberty never exifted, nothing would 
have prevented them from cftablifliing at this 
epoch a rigorous diftinction between the power 
of the laws and the fovercign. 


liTRETCHES OF AUTHORITV- 

AN ill guided authority undertakes more thaq 
it can execute. This is the rock on which go¬ 
vernments fplit, when, not knowing them- 
fclves, or rather wilfully mifunderftanding their 
bouiidarrs, they aim at the extenfioii of the 
latter by 4 natural but dangerous propenfty. 

Governments 
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Governments are at this time too enlightened 
to recur to a violent authority: at leaft we 
have every reafon to prefume fo much. But 
there is an imprudent authority which manifefls 
itfelf when it ought to be buried in oblivion. 
Opinions are not to be reftrained, neither are 
popular attachments nor hatreds to be com¬ 
manded. A miniftry is difhonoured by the 
alarms of which it is itfelf the caufe. There 
are adls which by their very nature do not come 
under the cognizance of any tribunal; and to 
have recourfe to violent mcafures in repreffing 
llight abufes is to make an inconliderate appli¬ 
cation of the royal or minifterial force. The 
fovereisrn fliould never allow himfelf to be so- 
verned by his paffions; in his Majefty there 
(hould be a fort of apathy, which, like the law, 
Should be mute, or at leaft tranquil. 

The right of nations is lo deeply engraven 
in the heart of man, that he conftantly ap¬ 
plies, both with reafon and juftice, the natural 
Jaw to the affairs and condufl of fovereigns as 
well as of the nations themfelves. He docs 
not difputc about words; neither does he re¬ 
mark whether the right of nations has been 
often confounded with the right of nature : 
he condemns whatever according to his opinion 
fends to difturb general fpciety, be the pretext 
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on which it has been done what it may. Hence 
arifes that abhorrence which is attached to cer¬ 
tain names, while others are equally cheriflied 
and beloved. 

And hence that ftrong curiofity with which 
the conduft of fovercigns is watched, to the 
end that they may be judged, and according as 
they ofFcnd or refped tlie natural right, be 
either praiic.l or Hrancd. Surrounded by their 
foiiliers, public realon forbids them to be cruel, 
violent, and liafty : the loftieft authority is thus 
i-edraiaed ; and it is no difficult talk to perceive, 
that frorri one cud of the earth to the other the ge¬ 
neral felicity is dependant on individual felicity. 
He who outrages the latter incapacitates him- 
fclf from founding the former. 

Into fome conhitutions rarely to be met with, 
thofc of piratical Hates for inftance, the fpirit 
of injufticc finds its way. As the chara£ter of 
the inhabitants is fraudulent and iniquitous, ho¬ 
nour and the love of glory are not to be ex- 
pcclcd in the profeffion they exercife: and 
their rapine and extortions readily decide that 
the laws of thefe buccaiieerino; nations cor-‘ 
refpond in a great degree with the purfuits they 
follow. 

The earlieH laws of Dracon and Charondas, 
tvritten in blood, were unquellionably at that 

time 
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time rather reftralning efforts than inftitutes of 
police. Before any attempt could be made to 
dire£l the courfe of the reftraining virtues, it 
became neccffiry to prevent a violeat and 
rapidly increafing evil, as well as to nip the vices 
in their bud. 

In cruel and fangulnary nations it was the 
aim of their firft legiflators, to intimidate the 
banditti they had to govern, and by the terror 
of punifhinents to banifh crimes. As well as 
the bents and-propenfities they were to reffrain, 
the laws were then atrocious. 

Reprefeat to yourfelf Minos, a leglflator at 
A 1 giers. Philofophy will there beftow on him 
the place the poets affign to Minos the in¬ 
flexible judge of hell,- feated in the depths of 
Tartarus. 

What is moft to be admired in the Englilh 
government, is that all the fovereign’s oiScers 
are refponfible for their bad adminiftration, and 
in general for whatever is done in their refpec- 
tive departments. The Ibvcreign is accountable 
for no fault; but his minifters are made to ac¬ 
count for whatever they have done. In this 
mixture of refpeft for majefty, and firmnefs for 
the rights of the nation, we cannot fail to per- 
ce ive a wife temperament which enfures happi- 
ivefs to the prince and the people. Arbitrary 

authority 
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authority is not terrible becaufe it is placed in 
the hands of a fingle perfbn, but becaule its 
cxercife is delegated to feveral; it is a club 
which each wields in his turn. 

The love of the country, recommended as a 
moral virtue, is a chimerical command, pro¬ 
vided the citizen is not attached to that country 
by the fecurity, eafe, and profperity, he finds in 
it. It is a romantic fentiment when it hinges 
folely on the tranfitory glory of a monarch. 
The love of the country, and that of the laws 
of the country, are two diflindl objedls. The 
love of the public weal is founded in the nice 
diferimination of fuch a political law over fuch 
another. The love of the countiy may be 
injurious to the love of humanity, in the fame 
way that felf love may be detrimental to ge- 
nerofity : but the interefi: of the country ought 
to prevail over every other interefi: ; and to this 
confideration men are more or lefs impelled 
againll their will. 

How can a love for the country refide in a 
nation where the wretched inhabitants every 
where difplay poverty, tatters, and the hollow 
and fuiiken eye of mile ry ? 
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OF MILITARY BODIES. 

THE foldier has no morality, and defpire's life 
more than he braves death. As his function is 
dire£lly oppofite to that which frames the laws, 
he is of all men the moft ready to fubvert 
them. The foldier defends fociety, but the 
fame force likewifc deftroys it. The foldier 
arrogates to himfelf a right of property in what¬ 
ever comes within the reach of his fword. 
How necelfary is it in all governments to bridle 
the military body, and to hold it in a ftate of 
complete dependance ! How formidable a de- 
pofit ! In whofe hand lhall it be entrufted ? 
It is on the knowledge of the juft and precife 
point that the liberty of the citizens depends. 

We cannot help admiring the policy of the 
French government, which has controled the 
regular troops in fuch a way as that they are 
formidable neither to the prince nor the fubjeifl:; 
whereas at Rome, at Peterfburg, and at Con- 
ftantinople, alternately the terror of monarch s 
and the firebrand of revolutions, they have fo 
often convulfed the empire and difpoled of the 
crown. 

In France, the military body has no af- 
cendeq^ over the municipal. The foldier re- 

fpefls 
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fpefls the citizen ; and civil forms reftraiii the 
regiments which have no communication W'ith 
the tradefmen, or the other peaceable inhabi¬ 
tants of the cities. 

The French army, all compoled of diftincfl 
bodies, cannot poffibly coalefce into one mafs ; 
becaufe fome parts of it have no communication 
with the reA, fo different are their fundlions, 
and fo various the principles by which they are 
difciplined. 

Had the government introduced into the ma¬ 
nagement of the revenue a part of thofe Aridt 
and fenfible re<;ulations which have been framed 
for tlic iviilitaiy, we Aiould not have feen the 
adminiftration of the finances open gulf on 
gulf ;—we fhould not have feen one abyfs lead¬ 
ing into another, and the wretched fubjedls, ac¬ 
quainted with thefe robberies, reduced to fruit- 
lefs complaints, and compelled to make good 
the pcculacions of certain public characters in 
favour. The fwcat of a whole nation, inftead 
of augmenting at Icaft the patrimony of the 
Aatc, would not have fwclled private fortunes, 
fhamefuliy acquired, and more fhamefully 
IquanJered; horrid wmunds which draw tears 
from whoever loves his country; difgraceful 
calamities and perhaps irreparable, while all 
other ills may be repaired J 


/ 
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Whither is it gone, that river of gold, the 
life of the political body, and which was def- 
tined to nourifh all its parts ? It has difap- 
peared in a way equally mean and criminal; 
and at its horrid deperdition every citizen is 
alarmed, fince it threatens to burthen him with 
new and enormous impofls. The finances of 
the fiate, totally drained, leave not even, as in 
Egypt, immenle edifices ; like the pyramids, 
which though ufclefs labours, attefted at lead 
the paffage through which the golden dream had 
drayed. 

He who has land jud fufficient for his fub- 
fidence will be obliged to fell it, or to labour 
in repairing the unpunidied crime of certain in¬ 
dividuals. O ! grief. O ! my country. 

The impods in France adc£l us in three 
ways : the fird of thefe is perfonal; the fecond 
afiefles properties ; and the third attaches it- 
felf to the articles of commerce and provifions : 
but there are fo many other fifeal inventions 
that they might compofe a diftionary. 

The royal treafury is really immenfc, amount¬ 
ing annually to 900 millions of livres, 40 
millions derline. 

H(^W moderate ought the impods to be, 
when the date poflefles fuch a capital ? What 
great abufes mud prevail in the management of 

the 
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the public treafures, to make it neceflary ftill to 
borrow, if fuch a mafs of money be every year 
laid at the foot of the throne ? But, like i 
wave of the ocean, it retires the inftant it ad¬ 
vances, and the ftate bears the fliock of this 
terrible undulation. The depredations are not 
difeovered till they almoft exceed calculation. 

Thefe horrible abufes oridnate from great 
military ellablifhmeuts. 


OF THE LABOURS OF A PLACEMAN'. 

THE Ikilful minifter who, immediately on 
his becoming an adminiftrator, affembles and 
unites all the parts of a (battered government, 
and who, without dcflroying any thing, frees 
the political body from a multitude of ancient 
vices, providing it more particularly with a 
central point, a point of unity, is a man very 
rare to be found. He knows that it is impof- 
(iblc to give an abfolutely new regimen to a worn 
out body, bccaufc the civil government is alto^ 
gether diftiiiil from the political government, 
and bccaufc in every (late this double goyetli- 
ment refides. 

When the mind of man has Brayed Ifcto 
fciences which give no fatisfadlory refult, he 

Concludes 
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concludes by looking around him, and by fcck- 
ing order in the point he inhabits. How much 
OL't^ht we to venerate the qualities of a ftatefman 
difccling millions of men, whole chara^Hier.he is 
obliged to ftudy, to convert to his own advantage 
their padions, their virtues, and their vices even; 
and protiucing general order from fome partial 
diforders, at the lame time that he anticipates 
tile n.iibhijfs he cannot fhun! 

There arc .J-ufes whicli the /latefman can at¬ 
tack with an almcift inhillible 1 needs. It is caly 
to perceive vvlicthcr the public mind is pre¬ 
pared, and whcllier the blow vvhic'.i is ready to 
be i'ruck is authorized before hand by the 
found part of the nation. It is then that he 
puts the axe to the root of the tree, which he 
fevers; and bccaufc its fall was expeded, it is 
viewed with calmncfs : its trunk rotted, and its 
branches dcca’xd, its defcrcdilon cannot fail to 
be acceptable. 

Thus then ought the part of the nation which 
infrruds, aware of its rights and its hi^rh ddlinv, 
never to defpair of thofe who govern, w'hatever 
fthelr fate and their prejudices may be. 

■^The part which inftrudls, or, if you will, the 
thinking clafs, will make it its daily ftudy to 
l^he laws, to render them more fimple 
aM better calculated for man, and more efpe- 
VoL. II.- F cialtv 
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c’mlly to deftroy a fliapelel’s afiemblage of prohi¬ 
bitory laws which mahe culprits. Oh ! ought 
not the ftatefman himfclf to fufncnd their terri¬ 
ble and formidable action ? Ills own conlcience 
would reproach him, were he to follow the li¬ 
teral lenfe and exprcHion of the code. It often 

t, 

happens that he dares not invoke the law ; a 
fecrct power repels his cf(>it, hccaufe the law 
in qucllioii lias been infenilbly undermined by 
public rcalon : it has been dcmonhratrd to Im; 
jalle and ablurd by the part which indrucl^!, at 
Vi hofc voice it has fallen into difui'e. The pl ace¬ 
man who fhould contend for its rc-elbiblini- 
ment, would feem to aim at the fudden rcnew'al 
of the barbaroUu- a.ge which gave it hirth, and in 
Avhich it w'as unqucfticnably no more than one 
violence oppofed to another fiill more dangerous 
in its nature. 'I'hc form has lublidcd ; hamane 
ai'.d eternal pi inciples muib be had recourfc to; 
and nothing but extraordinary and unforefeen 
cafes can juftify, not a different, but a particular 
courfe. 

The part w'hich inflrufls has therefore cfla- 
blifhed the ideas experience has in the fequel 
confirmed. It has decided on the contentions 
bctw’een public and private intcreft ; but it would 
in its turn have its moments of error, if it were 
defpotically to require that its ideas fhould be, 

fuddenly 
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fuddenly realized: it fliould propofe, and not 
command. 

Tlie writer, in his cabinet, can by a bold 
flight compafs the mofl arduous and difficult re¬ 
forms; nothing refills him, but all yields to his 
accompliflicd and tranfeendant pen. He feems 
to adl on a foft clay which he moulds at his will, 
and which in an inflant undergoes a new modi¬ 
fication. Animated bv the audacitv of his con* 
ceptlons, and powerful in his virtues, he feels 
no obftacle. He is penetrated by a love for the 
public weal, and dreams of the fine romance of 
univerfiil felicity. He communicates around 
him the flame which is kindled in hisbreafl; 
and he fancies that in the foul of liis fellow citi¬ 
zens it will confumc each degrading and per- 
fonal paffion. 

The patriotic views of this writer cannot but 
be applauded ; but if he were to be obliced to 
combine pradlice with theory ; if his enthufiafm 
were to encounter a refiftance, how aftoniffied 
would he be at the fliock and force of the little 
paflions that are inimical to order ! Miferable 
acceflarics, a glimpfe even of which had not 
come acrofs his fight. 

It is not from the great paflions that the dan¬ 
ger is to be apprehended: thefe are combated by 
open force and in the face of the nation. It re- 

F 2 fides 
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ficlcs in the obfcure paflions which are working' 
far from the public eye, and in their dark and 
fecret recefl'es undermining the patriotic virtues. 
It is by thefe concealed attacks that generous 
projects are rendered abortive, as little con¬ 
temptible worms fap and infenfibly deftroy the 
folk! banks which arc the ramparts and fecurity 
of a nation furrounded by the formidable ocean. 

How would the writer then find his book per¬ 
petually deranged ! All thofe threads wdiich he 
fiiicied lie iicld fo nicclv arran'red in his hand 

•' O 

^\'ould he entangled or jierhaps totally efcape 
from liis graip; and he would foon perceive 
that the ojierations of meditating genius arc un¬ 
fortunately incapable of calculating their pofnbi- 
ilties, nnlefa by the lapfe of ages and the united 
labours offcnMal gencratiiuis. 

The felicity cjf a nation, the fudden regene¬ 
ration of which is impracticable (and thefe in- 
furrciSli-iDS are extremely rare in hiilorv) is but 
partial, and cannot be otherwife than to. The 
love of the public weal itfelf enjoins the place¬ 
man to refill too (Irong an enthufiafm, and to 
be fully perfuaded that the happieft changes arc 
thofe which aie the flowefl: wrouerht. He outiht 

O O 

to know tiiat whatever is hallcned is in danger 
of being deflroycd ; tliat projeds are confirmed 
by their maturity ; and that without patience 

aiKl 
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and a fage caution, thejcau have neither folidity 
nor depth. On the banks of certain rivers in 
Africa, there is a beautiful and richly coloured 
fruit which invites the hand to pluck it, and the 
mouth to tarte it: as foon as it is touched it 
crumbles to duft. 

The world belongs to men of phlegmatic 
conftitutions, fay the Italians. Their meaning is 
that thefe men are the beft calculated to poflcfs 
themfelves of the reins of government, and to 
govern. 


FREDERIC. 

WHEN nature forms the head of a Frederic, 
the force of his genius becomes a new law' to 
which the human race is obliged to fubmit, and 
which in a manner conllitutcs a peculiar govern¬ 
ment. Frederic, at his accehion to the throne, 
found the bafis of his authority to cor.fiil in a 
large, well coniVitutcd, and well commanded 
niflitary power, the danger of which he well 
knew how to conceal Irom his fubjefls. He 
was Ikilful, and his genius was grand : he did 
not firetcli the cords of his ioftrument too ti<>-ht; 
for he was alfo a mufician. Fiis fuperior capa¬ 
city was enlightened by philofophy; and he in- 
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troduced into polity a pcrfei^t knowledge of 
men: he knew with an adinirable precifioa 
the degree of liberty that they ought to be al¬ 
lowed. 

Frederic cherlfljed the arts, bccanfe he was 
aware that they never fail to prefent to man an 
image of grandeur and liberty, and that, above 
every ether ccnfideration, they difguife his 
chains, 'd'hc idea his lubjefts entertained that 
he daily excrcifed the fiuiclions of his kingly 
office, encouraged the weaker to hope that they 
fliould not be tyrannifed over hy the flrongcr: 
each pcaf.mt had free accefs to him either per- 
Ibnally or by letter. By this expedient the cul¬ 
tivators weie univcrfally attached to him. 

Of how many combinations, then, is not the 
organization of a /late fufccptlblc, lince the def- 
potifm of Frederic was able to create a kind of 
liberty for his fubjedls, and lince, while he che- 
riffied his army, he proteded the pcafants agaiufi: 
the violence of tlic foldicry ? I'hc fpade had no¬ 
thing to dread from the fword. This great 
friend to foldicrs would not fuffer a recruit to be 
taken from the canton without the approbation 
of the provincial council; and the land proprie¬ 
tors and their immediate heirs were more parti¬ 
cularly excufed from fervicc. Unceafingly tem¬ 
pering his power, Frederic knew how to aug¬ 
ment 
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ment it: th^ Pru-iian pcafant forgot that he was 
a (lave, and fancied his dctliny bettered by every 
victory his fovereign obtained. With what lur- 
prihng addrcfi did this warlike prince contrive 
thus clTcctually to difguife the terrible fcourge 
of enrolments, and the fervitude of the high¬ 
ways, concealing the true Ibamp and form of 
thefe harfh and tyrannical inflitutions ! But the 
philofophy of Frederic fmoothed every diffi- 
cnity : he had the art of confoling the op- 
prcfTcd; and, cotnbiniiig natural and artificial 
means, evinced that a defpot at once dexterous 
and moderate can iupply the place of civil li¬ 
berty, wlii^h, furrounded even by his foldicry, 
he can create,—lb much do conftitutivc princi- 
])]es, as capable of being ameliorated by a fingle 
man as by a nation, obey the principles of phi- 
lofviphy. 

li is lubjeifls enjoyed tlie freedom of the prels, 
an advantage which procured him the fuffraecs 
ol the coufidcrable number of men who infliucT; 
and direct the reft. Jelds, which were one of 
his favourite weapons, and which he managed 
with dextcrlry, were ufcful in warding oiT the 
farcaflic attacks that might have been made 
againft himfelf; and this freedom of the prefs 
kept in awe the fwarm of theologians and law¬ 
yers who might otherwife have diferedited his 
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couc, ami liavc interru otcd tHc co’jrfc of his new 
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and novel laws. 

As r'rcderic governed hj Iiinifelf, he infpired 
a greater confidence, and obviated every pretext 
and ground of complaint againft the lubalterns : 
tliis is what conflituted his force. No doubt 
could be entertained but that the fovereign VA'as 
the fount iin from W'hencc gotal order ifl'ucd ; and 
as a lalpevfl. 'vas entertained for him who had dit- 
plavcd boili genius and talents, tire cbetlience 
became the lubmifiioa of l.irn w hti know s but 
little to Iiim W'hofe knowledge is vail and exteu- 
live, or is it haft couride-reu to be fo. 

I\K;rc in ly at ail times be expected from a fo- 
vcrcign w!k< governs by himftlf, bccaufe he lias 
rrcatf'r opporten’ties to fliidv the ciiaracterifric 
fcc.turt..^ oi iiio people, whom he teaches to know 
him; and iecauk ins coinpaffion, if he has any, 
is more frequently wrought upon by piivatc 
eiiUiUers. Frederic leigned by himiclf; and this 
(kij'ot be .rout'd evn bis pcojilc a partial fum of 
libel tv. lie w as in Fveral circumflances gi'eater 
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and more generous, than if he had confided to 
iuhvirdinatcs the exercife of his authority. 

The latter, tiaving no refponfibility of their 
own, obferve in all cafes a mode of conduft 
w idely diderent from that of him who com¬ 
mands them. This has been too often expe¬ 
rienced. 
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ricnced, more efpccially in monarchical flates, 
M here the part which governs confifts of offices 
ri'.d clerks. Thcfc are more ftern and iutrada- 
ble than the miiiiucrs, becauie, wanting a name, 
they are inknfiblc to glory, and dlredl their at¬ 
tacks \^ ithout its being pofiible to recognize by 
whom they arc aimed. In the dllchargeof their 
duties thev are iloveuly, bccaufe they can be fo 
V. ith im-ounitv : they make their fuperiors an- 
fwerablc for all the faults they commit j and rc- 
vciifTe ihemfclvcs for their fervile fituation on 
all th.ofc \\ ho have either difdained or not heed¬ 
ed them. ];y fiich men are our monarcliies or- 
tlinarilv enveracd. 

It oiten happens that a flatefmari, fatisfied 
V. ith tl'.e title of minifrer, and an\iou.s not to 
have hi.; picafurcs interrupted, ahandt)ns hi.5 trufi: 
to lomc one who will fuit his purpofe, and eafe 
him of its weight: the other parcels it out, and 
divide.-. ;t according to his caprice or his intcrefi", 
converting it to his owti account in the mofl 
advantageous way he can. 

In monarchies, therefore, the mi-fortune 
which attends men in place is, that they con¬ 
fide in fubordinates, who, pci fctflly forgetful of 
tne glory attached to the faithful diicharge of 
the truft repofed in them, feek their owit indi¬ 
vidual intereft, fell whatever they can fell, and 

do 
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do capn'cioufly whatever they can do, without 
even being I'endble to the leafi: remoric or the 
fmalleft fliame. 

The fiatefman placed at the helm of public 
affairs haviucr received a faife light, is forced to 
adopt it, however good b.is intentions may be, 
becaufc l,c can pc.'.civo nothing clfe. He is 
guided without ;t!iv will (: his u\\ n, and it is 
impofilide that i.e Ihould i;ot fall into the inarc. 
As iic needs a deciiion of lomc lort, lie takes that 
which preicnts itfelf; on this lie leizcs in the 
multiplicity oraiTaiis, fancying, bccauie he has 
niodltied it a little, that he iias imagined it. lie 
offers it as bohllv as he would oiTer a truth ; and 
whife he is deceived, he himl'elf deceives. 


JL’STIFICATJON OP' AL^.XA^DER. 

I HAVE hoard Voltaire clot]uent when he 
joined his voice to that of the lew apologias of 
tiiis moft renowned conqueror. 1 lhall here 
give the fubftance of what Voltaire uled to fay 
with much fire and with a gelfure no lefs ani¬ 
mated : he was fond of the thefis, he returned 
to it, and maintained it during the fpace of nearly 
four-lcore years. 

Alexande,, 
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Alexander, laid he, followed up the plan of 
his father Philip, who had formed the projeft 
of turnins: ao:ainft Perfia the forces which the 

O O 

Greeks had lo long employed againft thcmfelves. 
Alexander, educated under Ariflotle, united ab- 
folute power and knowledge, which had almoft 
ever been disjoined ; he was dchroiis that his 
conquc:ls fhould produce on earth a revolution 
dirrorent from all thofc feen before ; his feheme 
furpaned in grandeur the Ichcmes of ail the pre¬ 
ceding conquerors. 

W hen once at the head of all the forces of 
Greece and tlnu tly after of Perfia, he believed 
himfclf defiined not only to conquer provinces 
and fubdue fiates, but to unite men utidcr the 
fame law, which thould enlighten and f’uidc all, 
as the fun alone illumines tiie unlvcrfc; wdiich 
fhould remove from among men all the differ¬ 
ences that render them enemies; and which 
fliould infirucl them to live and think differ¬ 
ently without haling each other, and w'ithout 
diilurbing the world, to compel others to change 
their fentiments. 

It W'as, if the expreffion can be allow'ed, the 
views of Socrates, of Plato, and of Zeno, fo pro- 
mifing in theory, that he wifhed to reduce into 
practice ; hut to accomplifh this great work, it 
was neceffary to unite authority to knowledge, 

and 
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ni)d to be fafvciently powerful on the earth to 
efiabJith in it this happy and wife government, 
which virtue held out to thofe philofophcrs. 
Alexander believed that he was able to fubduc 
by force all thole whom reafon could not per- 
fuaclc. In a hmilar charadlcr has Mahomet fince 
appeared to the world, but with views infinitely 
Id's wife. The vaft projcdl v> hich we alcribc to 
the Alacedonian hero is not the ofr..pni\g of our 
own imagitu-'tinn, Plutarch pufitivcly aflcrts 
that yVcxa/idcr held bivifelf to Ic Jent Ji oni bcirecn 
as a rcf'inv.er^ a governor^ and a reconciler of the 
vnh'crlc. Fir.rdly, Alexander built more cities 
than he ddirov. •’ 


prilcipita'i’e r,A\\'. 

IN one of the wars of Germany an officer 
was carried to the hofpital wiili a leg fliattcrcd 
by a ball. As he was covered with blood, the 
lurgeon, who was running from bed to bed, or¬ 
dered amputation, and continued his round. A 
leg clotted over with blood was laid hold of: 
ivhat are you dohigy my friends, exclaimed the of¬ 
ficer, that is my good leg. However, notwith- 
Oanding his protdlations and entreaties, as there 


was 
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was a great deal to do, the barber furgeons cut 
It offl The furgcon major arrived with the 
bandages, perceived the mirtake, and anxioufly 
ict about laving the wounded limb, which with 
much pains and difficulty he etfecled : but the 
poor officer paid dearly for the ollicious precipi¬ 
tation of the undc! flrappers. 

This is the true image of a precipitate law. 
And thus the fatal and too promitt decree ena»^t- 
ed in //'e unfortminte affair of Niwcy, autho¬ 
rised a la!;c;eiuarv man, wiiole charaifder has 
face been well ui’.dcrlleod, to perform an anipu- 
iation. .Alas ! we know now how "licvous the 
error w as ! 


OF CIVIL LIBERTY. 

Civile liberty confifls in being dependant on 
no other power than the legiflativc. 

The pcoj)!e, firming every where the major 
part ot the Ibciety, Ihould not only have a lhare 
in the legiflation, but their intcrclls ought even 
to predoniinate. Accordingly, from the origin 
of the French republic, the people have aiw'ays 
formed the balls of the legifiative afemblies. 

Political foclcty can be lawfully derived from 
a primitive contract alone, either exprefs or tacit, 

which 
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'which at the beginning mutually connected the 
members of that fociety. 

That is a vile and ruperftitious fyftem, which, 
making the will of God to interpofe in the 
eftablilhrnent of focieties, invefls the chiefs of 
nations with a ccltflial authority ; this fyftem 
mull be confidcrcd as proceeding from no other 
than the mofl erroneous notions of the nature 
of man ai;d of that of the divinity. 

Iletwccn equal beings endowed with tlie fame 
phyfical and moral powers, conventions alone 
can modify th.eir primitive ftatc; conventions 
are the bafis of every ftatc of inftitution, and 
coniequcnlly, of every civil ftatc. 

I'lic preponderance of the general interefl 
over all j-rivate interefls is what conftitutes po¬ 
litical liberty. 

Every power relative to intelligent beings is 
a power of direction ; it cxifls, and ought to 
exifl, only for the good of the being over whom 
it is cxcrcifed. 

The fovercign power is indefeafibly annexed 
to the body of the nation, becaufe in the foie 
will of this body dwells that neceffary tendency 
towards the public interefl: abfolutcly eflential to 
the dircdling ill of the body politic. 77)e 
intereji of a people, fays Harrington, refides only 
in the ^hole body of the people, 

1 The 
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The right of watching over his own prcfer- 
vatioii is inherent in the individual j the right 
of watching over the colIe£live prefervation of 
thofe aifociatcd is inherent in the body politic. 

Wherever the people do not perfonallv en¬ 
joy, by virtue of the coiiflitution, the tran- 
Iccndant power of infiieding rdl parts of the 
fot'creigntv, there is neither j'olitical liberty nor 
iiidividual lecisrity, and by conlequejice the fo- 
cijl aim is totallv milled. 

j 

Ixt not the people however attempt to part 
what is ciicntially indivihlde. 

If the will of the rcprcrcntativc body, per¬ 
petually deranged, were to pals by turns into 
certain individual wills, under the pretext of 
uniting the fum of all the individual wills, this 
would be anarchy. 


OF THE AGRARIAN LAW. 

THE advantage of loclcty requires property 
to be difHnft and facred ; an equality of for¬ 
tunes cannot fubfill: make a new partition, and 
it will not laft the fpace of a year. The en¬ 
joyment of the fruits of my induflry belongs to 
me exclufivelv; I ought to have the full and 
retire dilpofal of them. If my favings and my 

acquifitious 
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.ncq’.nfjtio;): arc not fccurcd to me in the mofl 
inviolable manner, my emulation is extin- 
guilhed. Thole who have but little have ll:ill 
a riglit of property, and if the indigent were to 
attempt to ravilli it, who would not exclaim 
at the injufiice ? The ri:r’;it of property was 
the firft inhitutiou of iiifant focieties ; and 
without inequality, no labour, no rcprodufiicn, 
no abundance could cxift. 'I'he political body, 
dcnrivcd of its incitement, would remain ftaer- 
nate, and the earth would withhold her trea- 


furcs: an equal and d^ily repartition would 
tdlclually lliflc includry. 

The agrarian law propofed at Rome by the 
elder Gracchus feemed to favour the poor 
nicrtly by a fuddcii augmentation of their num¬ 
ber: it ccnild b.avc no general utility. The 
profperity of a Rate being eli'entially conneflcd 
V. ithtl'.c right of property, ouglit we, for the 
io.tcrcll of the preient generation, to ruin that 
ol pc.ilcrily ? ought we, fur an apparent good,- 
to d^llioy the e/ t:ru'.n, equally founded on 


nature, junice, and rcafoti ? Labour, induRry, 
aiivl pcrfcvcrance, make elTcntlal dilFerenccs 


the lot of thole who arc placed under equal cir- 


cutnuance,'.. who arc never miftaken in 


matters of praclice becaufe their fenfations 
qujckly fel tl'.cm aright, have perceived #;at 

they 
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they would all loon be indigent, if each hid a 
ri .iht to ail equal portion of land : the indolence 
of fomc, t'ne Ictharcrv and hccdlcfliiefs of others, 
tlie want of talents or of genius, all thc'viceS 
would fpeedsiy confound this equality ; and all 
thefe little proj.rletors, feeling no want, and 
flceping over their fifl crop, would neglect 
both tlic'.r pcrioa and tlicir property : fonn 
would tlicle \v!:o Ihould fancy thcrnfclvcs r.bove 
want, and who would therefore indulge them- 
felvcs in a lore-id inactivity, link into povertv, 
atid lliertlv into i'id;u;e;ice. Ilannilv the cood 
fcnlc which nature lias granted to man, pre- 
ferves him from carrying into piahiec tho 
ernus of ipcculation. Every one, fcnfiblc that 
he would have fomething to lofe, lias rcfiifed 
to give up what miglit augment the comforts of 
hia exigence ; he has not yielded to fo limited 
n plan, to lb C(-id a lymmetry, to fuch com- 
piuted partitions; he has thought it better to 
take his chai.ee whether pfofperoiis or unfortu¬ 
nate, and to abandon to bis perfonal faculties 
^le right of fitisfying his imperious appetites; 
^e w'ould not renounce even in idea all the en¬ 
joyments that fall to the rich ; for pleafurs be¬ 
longs to the moid aniuuous labourers, and it is 
tlie fovc of property that begets attention fa 
the Cultivation, prefervation, and incrcafe of 
Vob. II, G .one’s 
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one’s poflTeflions. A man deftitute of talents 
is not formed for enjoyment: abolilh inequality^ 
you will quickly leave half the lands unculti¬ 
vated, you will plunge every individual into in¬ 
dolence and torpor. The nerve of public prof- 
perity would be fo materially injured, that it 
would require ages to heal the wound of this 
dclufive equalilv. But tlie people thcmfelve;’ 
have in!tin«?<iv!.iy perceived the envor, and have 
witlidood the icducbon of a captivating but 
mc'il lidle docliinc: none cxec[)t niad entb'u- 


fads V. JulJ now venture to prcr.cii it up. 'i'hc 
jH-oplc' ice V.ea'th, fjoh/hiy iliuar.dcred by tin. 
prodigal, paf- int<) the braids < f the frucad, v. I;<> 
better underilauM howto Iruihand it j ibcv arc 
coniC!OU3 that the mut a.d nitcrclls of men re¬ 


quire op'.deut fanulica, and luch a: arc othc'- 
wlfc; they aic aware th.it th; peer who are 
iadufu ious, aiflivc, and laborious, can alone grow 


rich, and tliat, in the meanwhile, llicv mav cat 
^^ithout humihatiuu the bread t-thich tiicy ac- 


quitc by tlicir henefl' occupation ; lalllv, they 
feel that the public derives more advantage from 
a general emulation than it could from the equal 
divillon vbich mull annihilate the productive 
motion of the focietv. 


The licli and poor living together, lupply the, 
bultie, t:ic Iplcudour, and the enliveiung in— 

dudry 
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v. ljich cmbellifh an empire; and as the 
Unequal didribution of wealth is unavoidable, 
that want « liich roufes ingenuity and urges to 
labour, rcuorcs to the focicty all its force, and 
eives birth to a:i infinite multitude of arts, 

Cj 

which, wither' incqualitj^ would leave the 
human mind in its original ftate of ignorance; 


FENELON, 

IXi)UIS XIV. was jealous of Fcnclon. The 
writings of this virtuous man lefl'ened the glory 
of his viiflorics, of his buildings, and of his 
fumptuous entertainments. Ytt it was not 
Fcnclon that cenfnrcd his haughty govern¬ 
ment i it was that cool body which reads in 
I'ilencc, which weighs the aifticus of kings, and 
judges them, not by their palaces and their 
architcfls, but by the tranquillity and happi- 
nefs of the country at large. The Englifh who 
are juft eftimators, have always honoured Fenc- 
lon. Why ? Btcaufe his Tclemachus breathes 
a fentime-nt of peace, a with for the good of 
mankind, which touches the foul. He direfts 
all the powers of the ftate to patriotic objcdls; 
'f his ideas are not profound, they are at leaft 
uleful. This preceptor of the Duke of Bur- 

G t gundy 
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guiuly has divined the fcicuce of politics by his. 
own heart; for the heart, as much as the moil 
refined underflanding, is deeply imprelfed with 
that knowledge, when it is truly animated with 
the pure flame of humanity. 

Fenclon appears throughout an enemy of 
luxury ; he regards every artificial multiplication 
of our wants as a beginning of depravation which 
perpetually incrcalcs. Such is the danger of 
luxury; it never flops, and becomes by little 
and little an exclufive and difproportioned tafle. 
Our natural wants are limited; as icon as we 
pafs thefe limits, the imagination, kindled up, 
becomes depraved : foon do all the vices ger¬ 
minate in us ; and Fenelon teaches us tliat c\ eiy 
excefs of enjoyment, every foft and delicate 
mode of life, corrupts the mind of man. 

His opinion is cxatlly confonant to mine 
when he indignar.tly ccnlures all thofe number- 
lefs artifts, wholly occupied on the lurfacc of 
things, on preparing fuperfluitics. The earth 
would quickly aifumc a dili'erent afpcdl, he 
fays, if we could dry up the ibiirce of all thofe 
artificial operations which are generally ruinc^us 
to the people, Inch as flatues, pictures, decora¬ 
tions, pioud monuments, <S:c. ; if \\ e could re¬ 
nounce t'noie faciitious arts which coil; fo much 
tune, care, and pains, to the injury of the ule- 

ful 
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lul and productive arts. We ought to difliii- 
'’■uilh the fimplc arts from thofe complicated 
ones hich, for the few, create, with infinite 
labour, pleafures that fall not to the (hare of the 
Q;c!ieral mafs. Perhaps the time will come, 
fo ardently clefued by Fcnelon, when, cn- 
li htciicd by a found philofophy, every one will 
ulajlv exclaim, Hotv many thnigs can I dijpenfe 
ivtllj! in fuch a felf-dcnial conlifls a real 
opr.lencc. 

It i; luxury that dcflro;. s all proportion in 
the diftru.ution of the labours aiul prodtnflions 
cl’ tl'j:- (. .rti. : this Fcnelon has aflcrled in all 
hi- vrituue.; but he miltook the caufc, for 
tb • w.'id luxuiv lias never been accurately de¬ 
fined. He faw everywhere the many oblig-cd 

•> O 

to fetd and to amufc the few ; his fcnlilulity 
revolted heca.ul'c be perecived that the mod: 
■'ourd' nibn'.e ebarges, the levered cmjdovments, 
conllantly ttll to the lot of the poordt and mod 
l:'burK/U;. men. On whom could he lay the 
hl.unc of theie calaniit'cs, when the true funda¬ 
mental p.i inc iplcs of every fiKiety ought to 
confid in the m.finteiian?c of n'K)ral equality 
and the fecurity of the natural Independence 
of men r Feiieion felt that the dignity of the 
iunhan Ipccics oucht to rcfide in the perfcclion 
of the political laws; he on this balls formed 

G 3 his 
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his famous no'ceU But there i? no interval in ica- 
foil between the phiiolopber and the true friend 
of men : either he mufi fully and openly take 
tlie pait of oppreffed and degraded hurcaiiity 
againft tyrants, or he mud fink into an ordinary 
man, the pufillanimous and unconcerned fpec- 
tator of the calamities of his fellows, and mud 
feel not that facred fire, that couioling energy, 
which dares bid defiance to arrogant and per¬ 
fidious talk hood, to defpotic and powerful pride. 

Mighty tiLiths arc tremendous thundti's 
which overwhelm tyrants. Louis XIV. amidil: 
all his grandeur, felt the bult of truth. Happy 
then wab Fciiek'n, who, infpired by the genius 
of rcafoij, dar ed to pay a profound homage to na¬ 
ture aird truth ; to preach the rights of man, his 
liberty, and his repofe ; to thunder againd poli¬ 
tical I'uperditions; to prcdidl the progrefs of 
rcafi)!!; to antsounce to poderity, in the tranf- 
poits of a tender phiiofophy, calmer days, vir-* 
tucs firmer and more vigorous, men more en¬ 
lightened, more feeling, and morejud! Happy 
age! the great family of men will one day be 
united, and will thenceforth form but one and 
the fame fociety ; then will the code of natural 
laws be the only authority required to guide the 
multitude; moral equality will no longer be a 
problem ; relative liberty and individual fecurity 

will 
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wiil be cfllntially fiicred to all ; and iiniverfal 
order will one day be cftabliflicd, becaufe the 
tyllcm of rcalbii muft finally prevail. 

Such was the novel of Fenelon, and fucb, with 
but a lhadc of diiTcrcnce, was mine *. If the firH: 
riG,ht of man is that of cxifting, the fccond is 
that of thinking ; the latter is unqueltionably 
r!ie naofl grateful; but he who dares to attack 
the one or the other oiTends equally againll iia- 
turc and reafon. 

] have met in the works of Fenelon, with 
tliis curious p.uTige of moH; difficult folution ; 
“ii'certain n.itions could not be brought to a 
list of civiiiiiatioii but by giving them fomc fu- 
jierilitious ideas, ought vve to heiitate ? I tliink 
not.” 

a\ll the excellent writings which at prefent 
n-f ect honour on France have been anathema- 
t.zcd by the pnclls, or condemiicd to be burnt 
1; tiie liaiuis of t!;c luuigmaa, as if defpotifm 
n..;! h.oped .a tiicu- fames (to ule the expreffion 
cl lacitu-^) to Itille the cry of aecs, ami to cx- 
ti;igu;lh the confeioufuefs of the iuinian race. 

T. lie author of Telcmachus was per'.ecuted, and 
h:s book long underwent the level eil pruhibi- 
tiuns. 

* See my year 2440. 
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CAl O Ol- U i IlA. 

HE was a pcrfjnaj^c rr:u!:!i rr'orc acrom- 
piii'acd than Cato tlie ceinor, his ^raud-i'.nclc 5 
his maniicr of lltc was finu-ie, li.s occn|iat’.oa 
the fcrvlcc of his country ; juilice is not purer 
in its iandlnarv tlian it w a- in -cait; Ins \ ir- 
tatc was neither cynical, r.(!r in 
rc'gant ; never led away by friendli'.'’;' <jr by cii~ 
nnty, he loved above ail truth am! the upiiiil’.c, 
and here’ no Iiatred to men, b-ut 1 n!y to li e 
dlfordcrs which Tapped the coultituL;o:i el' the 
Hate, 

('atr>, at the age of fourteen, was frce;ucnt]y 
carried by his governor to the houfe of S 3 iia : 
he there witnehed the tju'anny excrcifcd over 
the citizens. Why, faid he to Sarpedon, don't 
they kill tills t^-rnnt : Becaufe, rcje.ined his go- 
wiiicr, they fear him Hill more than thev'' h ite 
him. Then give me a fword, replied lie ; 1 do 
not fear him. 

The fun is not more cnnHant in his couiTe 
than was Cato in that line of conducl which he 
had embraced from refleSlion. Little anxious 
about what is commonly Hyled glory, he wms 
captivated with that particular fame alone tehich 
accompanies the HriT dilcharge of dnt} ; lie 
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•fought to render to his country foiiJ rather than 
brilliant fcrvices. Ke entered on the Iccne of 
war to became acquainted with it, and after 
having, in a dillinvuiilicd manner, comipandcd 
a legion, he for'iork the trade of arms, perhaps 
to the mi. fo: tunc of the republic. B^rotn his 
youth, he afted up to the principles United to 
tlie force and via;our of his ni'iui; he went .al- 
ways V it’n Iris bead bare, early inured to the 
beat of fnn'inicr and the cold of inter ; b.c tra¬ 
velled <a'.lv 0:1 foot, befide his friends 0:1 iiorlc- 
b.'ck, while his domcftics f/llowcd him mount¬ 
ed ; he li.id no dclirc for rlciics, and w as gene¬ 
rous and liberal to inch a degree, that having 
fueccc-ded to a valuable inheritance, he convert¬ 
ed it into money, wliicli he lent to tliofe of his 
liicndj who needed it. 

The purity of his mo'-als \\’as the more re- 
m.irkablc, fince he lived in an age hen cor¬ 
ruption was general, and in a manner fafliiou- 
ablc. 

Alter he had attained the years required to be 
qiue’^or, he lo’icitul that office, but not uatii lie 
had caieiujly rtudied the laws and ordinances of 
thi' no*! he was to fill. The young Romans, 
\\ ho fubmiited to that charge only as a Ilep to 
lublequent advancement, ignorant of the pre- 

■ *■ Ici ibed 
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fcribctl regulations of finance, left the dlfchargc 
of tiieir fuu£l!on to regifters or commilfiiries. 
Malverfation \vas there enthroned. Cato re¬ 
formed abufes, puniflied fiauds and fiiUehoj.ds, 
and rendered the charge of the trcalury as rc- 
fpeclable as vas that of the fenate : he \\ as iiul 
to have trnn'->ferrcd the dienitv of t!ie confiiLite 
to the office of qaallor. 

As qua'fior, he biought to jufiice tlie afniffins 
vet remaining whom Syih had employed in his 
Lift profeription ; and confining hiinlelf to the 
cbicift of his charge, he required them to reftorc 
to the treafury what had been paid to them by 
orders from tliat treafury as the reward of their 
murders. Some of them had toucljcd to thc 
aniount of two thoiifand crowns for their bloody 
ierviccs. Ol theie lums he commanded the re- 
ftitution, and the rulfian?, impeac'ncd imme¬ 
diately after for murder, and convicted by the 
tirft lentcnce, received the punifhment due to 
tlicir crimes. The profoundnefs of this ftroke 
of policy is fufficient to immortalize him. 

Having been admitted into the order of fena- 
tors, he pleaded againft Claudius, who had ca¬ 
lumniated the vcftal virgins, and had, by hia 
accufation, endangered the life of Tcrentia^ the 
|iikT-m-la\v of Cicero; he covered the acchfer 

with 
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with Gonfufion, and obtained an order to baniflx 
him a while from the city. Cicero thanked the 
patriot: you miftake me, replied Cato, thank 
the city, 1 had it only in view. 


REFRACTORY CLERGY. 

WHAT then is this fi^itious being whofe 
exiftcnce, rcafon, philofophy, and time even, 
feemed to iiavc undermined. Nay ! it rears an 
audacious and rebellious head ! 

Dcfpotifm, difguifed for fourteen centuries 
under the name of monarchy, has fallen into 
non-exiftence by the voice of the nation; the 
privileged order which embraced a rank of 
noxious feudality, and which pretended to be 
interwoven with the national efience, has va- 
nilhed like a (hadow ; and whcit the law has 
declared the general will not to annihilate the 
priefthood but to modify it, the clergy have 
With united force fummoned up a refiftancc 
which neither the kine, nor the nobility, nor 
the ancient bodies of judicature have ever dared 
to plan : and the love of fo much ufurped riches 
has ftruggled more obftinately than the delirium 


What 
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Wh-it then is this phantom, which with one 
Ijand pointing to heaven and the other to hell, 
nhes the earth with a look or a word ? The 
clergy entwine their own caulc with that of re¬ 
ligion, which they pretend is wounded by the 
blov’. s diredicd againd its nhnifters ; hence the 
ard> ur of that body to promote fedition, to pro¬ 
fit bv the fear natural to the heart of man, and 
to CO. • r in him the awe intpired by the pre- 
ienr^’ inc niajcu}'; that religious awe, 

whicii bciiots auoi.ition, and which i-; a virtue 
in an intilligcnt being coiifcious of liis iinwor- 
tb.ineis. 'I'he prieOs Isave marred hurnn'i jki- 
ture, anti lubftituting themi'eives to Ciud, the 
only vxorrhy oi'iccl of tjur homage, they have 
tiei-ulTi d the miiui (/f man, inilcad of railing it 
(lithe Will s oflov'and of confidence. 'riji.fe 
prii_ils, rlitie unn.itui.d men, wliu nave no coun- 
ti_v, no :nci.'.! law;., no tic a ofbhod. no huma- 
iiity, nothing, in iiioit, biU their intered, liicriiicp 
to a papal idol only to Ihow the ;/rc phis ultra of 
infoknt i.aipodurc atid audacious mauncis : they 
abufe the mod ficird names onlv to difmife 
the vile convuliions of avarice. TIius the cen¬ 
taur wlio ravidicd tlie comely Dejanira, pierced 
by an avenging arrow, bellowed with pain, and 
ftalning with his impure blood the innocent 
beauty whom he embraced, reared in asonv 

that 
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thp.t {he was flain. No, roonilrous impoflor! 
Oejaiiira is always hcautilui, aiVv'd_^L> ulive; reli¬ 
gion ftiil remains untouched in Ipitc of t!:c rude 
"rai'ps of prields. The centaur may expiate his 
crimes, the clergy iole their mitres, but the 
adoration of the lupremc Ih. lUg itill lives una¬ 
bated In the heart of man, and the tie which 
binds him to the divinity is equally firong, 
iqually clofe. 

'I’hc refnriforv elergv will, if tliey can, 
kindle up the flames ot ci>J war to recover 
fiitir tac'.iiivc opulence; let our country 
[crifh, tuey will i:y, it will he hotter than that 
V, c fhould return to the rule of the apoftles, to 
the morality which they have taught. Here, 
by perfidious and facrilegious infinuatlons, they 
will feparate the wife from the hulbiuid, tlie 
foil from the father; there, they will difiurb 
the lafl: moments of the dying man ; they will 
clofe the grave over the corpfc, and will wifh to 
Jiglit up in the other world the fires they have 
been fo eager to kindle in this. Such is the 
genius of the w'icked priefis who deplore the 
ficveimc of the altars, thofe ancient offerings of 
ignorance and fear, and tlie immenfe treafures 
»*xtorted from families bv a thoufand fraudulent 
means, or which have at ieaft been fliamcfiiliy 
idvlcd iacred property. Baneful priefls! alas, 

you 
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you have corrupted what was moft holy In the 
world, Chriftiaii morality. Corruptio oplhni 
pejjlma» 

How can pricfts prefumptuoufly feck to form 
an order in the ajfcmhlies of our fates ; they, 
whofe kingdom, by their own confeflion, is 
not of this world I 


On the TRANSACTIOKS ok the rvVEN l lETH or 

JUNE, 

THE FOURTH YEAR OF LIBERTY. 

IT has alv.'ays been eafy for the enemies of 
liberty and equality to calumniate the people, 
more cfpccially when the latter had not even 
dreamt of mcritino; the calumnies of the next 
dav. The malignity of the court is known ; 
it fmllcs, then refumes its natural ferocity. 
What has not been faid againft the people! 
Yes! on the 20th of June they were calm and 
w'cll intentioned. Why is the houfe of the 
prince not always open to the people ? Why, 
if he refufes to communicate with them, fhould 
the people not go to prefent their requells ? 

Let us fulFer the Ca/ot * of hillorv to paint 
Louis XVI. with the red cap on his head 

• Calot W2E a celebrated French painter and engraven. 
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tippling prettily to the health of the nation^ anti 
oil the morrow caufing a projetution to be 
commenced for a few pants of glafs broken and 
a fiiver chamber-pot Jiokn^ the whole to excite 
the pity of foreign powers ; and commanding 
the promulgation of that falfe and unconfiitu- 
tional proclamation which was a real declara¬ 
tion of war againlf the people. Ah ! if, in the 
:i:ane oj ihe king, the mulkctry could have been 
diicharged againft the citizens carrying pikes! 
What a happy day for the palace of t!>e Tiiilc- 
ries ! ]}Ut th.c magillratc chofe not to difpiay 
the rt’J//.7g for a re.bcap, bccaufe he faw that 
the plot went to aflaffinate the people, and re- 
coilcflcd perhaps the joy of the bailin' in the 
comedy who called out : Tjo give me a blotv or 
two, I befcccb you, for I have four children to 
maintain. 

Impartial hiPLory will give this prcxieiTion to 
the palace the appellation of a civic fflival, and 
will repeat ti:ls bon mot of Peter Manuel: Xcver 
Here the>-efevecr thieves in the ‘Tui/cries ; for all 
the com tiers had betaken themfehes to fight. 

■Let us luffer the calumniators of the proph* 
to gam a few crowns from the civil lift ; tiie 
<jf llavery is farniliar to them. Tlic 
peoi)lc, generous in the extreme, dcfpilc, forget, 
iud pardon them. 


I flsnll 
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I fhall make a few reficetioiis on that Juy, 
The policy which coufifts in fiieJding blood is 
a very (hort fighted policy indeed : it was that 
of Breteuil, of Calonnc, of Conde, and of 
d’Artois ; but fhould we not alfo have in out* 
vievv ajufiifiablc refiAauce ? And did not the 
fage Petion plainly fave, on that day, the palace 
of the Tuilci ics ? For the geulleif people on 
earth would have wreaked their iufl veneeance 
for a mafii'.crc in ihc name of the king. 

It may be held a general rule, that when the 
majt)rity of the people aflcmblc, it is very rare 
indeed that they are net influenced by the rnoft 
excufable of n;etivcs. It is the preponderating 
fum of all the pcrfonal interefts united that nc- 
ccifirily impels every man to an enterprife 
which is executed as fooa as conceived : and as 
the general good is and muft be compofed of 
the greateil number of private benefits, fuch a 
crlfis requires the material pofleffion of certain 
rights, eifaced or forgotten, but which muft al- 
tvays be renewed when claimed by the ma¬ 
jority. During fuch a crlfis, plain good fenfc 
needs only to be confulted for the fpirit of the 
focial regulations. As the Icgiflator could neVer 
forclcc rdl, he ought never to give to this fpirit 
a interpretation. All cxcefs of juftice be¬ 
comes injuftice, and circuraftances fhould I'ec- 

tify 
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tuY the law, when there is a pofitivc evidence 
of equity or of public utility. 

When the principles of equity and bene¬ 
volence are applied to the laws, wlicn attention 
is p ud to the relations of focial life, the art of 
^verninq men is attained. T:ic vulgar know 
the laws only by their immediate effc»fV, and 
the pcojile are felclom millakcn with regard to 
their utility. The pradfice of confulting tlie 
public voice will become one of the great 
I'prings of government ; the pcc'ple redouble 
their patriotifm and zeal when they arc ho¬ 
noured, and conllquently when they are ho¬ 
nourable in their own eyes. 

A way to make good laws in e:;trcme un- 
forefeen cafes, is to a(k in one’s o\\ n mind ; if 
the public had its choice, n.vou!d it confirm Jiich a 
Jiututc or fiich a law ? d. ids qucflion would 
reiolvc ill a fimplc manner a multitude of po¬ 
litical and civil problems appatcntly' very diffi¬ 
cult. 

It is expedient to eftablifli an invariable prin¬ 
ciple to which ail the others fliould refer, and 
tliis is tlic principle which wc never ceafe to rc- 
pcat^j^MV utility. 

The laft appeal of the laws ought to be to 
common lenfe. Jdbcity confifls in the enjo’'- 
inent of individual independence as fir as its re- 
}f. IJ idriclion 
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flri(fl;ion is not indifpenfibiy neceflary to the 
fupport of the fociety in general. If this de¬ 
finition be a good one, as I believe it to be, ad¬ 
mitting that the individual liberty of the king 
was for a moment violated, ought he to have at¬ 
tacked the iiiLicpcndcucc of every individual, 
and the fate of the empire, merely to interrupt 
a civic feftival? The mayor of Paris therefore 
a£lcd in obedience to true principles, for the 
lavj muft not pay us. I/Ct thofe who adore an 
idol of ficlh be the (laves of their bafe thoughts; 
let them be the conftant enemies of humanity: 
the Petions and the IMaiuiels, and all thofe who 
will tread in their fieps, will be its refpeftable 
defenders. liiilory will Wall their unreafon- 
ablc and cruel adverfarics. 


r.AVVYERS. 

DOES it appear credible, and yet the faifl is 
true, that certain lawyers, with heads on their 
Ihoulders like other men, have pulhed fanati- 
cifm fo far as to (lart a quefiion whether the 
Emperor of Germany is not the natural fove- 
icign of the world ? Barlholus, by way of 
adding to this abfurdity, confiders as heretics 
all thofe who dare to doubt that fuch is the 

cafe« 
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cafe. In hookSi and more ef}5ccially in thofe of 
lawyers, we meet with roery tbin^. 


BLINDNESS. 

IT is impoflible to account for that blind at¬ 
tachment of people to their fovereigns, who 
often wrong them, or feem very little dlfpofed 
to benefit them, unlefs it be from the confufed 
idea of the riches and power which encircle 
thrones. To this involuntary rcfpe£l for the 
Iplcndour of monarchy, is added the antiquity 
of poffeflion, which nouriflics a fort of fuper- 
flitious adherence in fubjesfls, in fpitc of the 
negleft or injuftice which they experience. 
Nations always prefumc that their heads cannot 
be their enemies; they behold thefe chiefs 
drowitcd in fenfual delights, and cannot ima¬ 
gine them to be cruel. It is only the mofi out¬ 
rageous tyranny that can undeceive them, and 
fhow thefe crowned men to be unfeeling or un¬ 
grateful beings w^ho abufe their tendernefs and 
docility. 

The king of the French conftltution has con- 
ftantly appeared its mofl; unreafonable enemy. 
\'et his numerous political faults, not to lay 
more, have been all pardoned. Why ? Merely 

H % becaufs 
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becaufe he bears the name of king ; it is a 
magical name which works like enchantment 
upon the brain of mortals. It is needlcfs to 
trace the obfeure moral caufes of this kind of 
fuperftition, when the fa£ls are fo clear in 
point. Words have governed, and ftill will 
long govern men. Poor humanity ! 

A nation will not complain without having 
the moft ferious grievances. Naturally patient 
and forgiving, the people love kings, and never 
proceed to violence but in the lall: extremities. 
Force is then the only remedy againft force, and 
every citizen is obliged to aid his country 
in refilling dcfpotifm, elfe he is guilty of trea- 
Ibn. 

We ftand in need of our own thoughts, and 
not of thofe of others ; but thought is the work 
of God, why then fhould 1 flop its courfe ? 
Since the unalterable and indcfl:ru£lible prin¬ 
ciple which conftitutes us, is the fame with 
that of the divinity, all tren are by nature 
prophets^ and their vices alone hinder them from 
difplaying their privileges. 

Political fcience is a fimplc matter, it confifts 
in diftinguifliing what is pure from what is 
impure. The ambitious and the wicked have 
an intcrefr in involving it in inti icacy, and in 
preventing things from being feen in a fimplc 

manner. 
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manner. Yes, the fcience of politics Is fo 
f^niple, that in this age men can hardly venture 
to lulpcil it. 


DOUBTS. 

MAN is made to govern and to be governed ; 
and over the various combinations of govern¬ 
ments chaiice prefides. The variety of thefe 
plans cannot but be infinite; and accordingly v/c 
find that each country has its government, dif¬ 
fering from that of every other country, at the 
fame time that it does not prelerve the fame 
confiitutional form for thirty years together. 
Here, the fupreme authority is concentrated in 
the hands of a fingle perfon, who, with the 
help of time, has ufurped the abfolute right of 
prelciibing laws and of caufing them to be exe¬ 
cuted. There, this right is reftricted, and be¬ 
longs to alcgiflative fenate, the condutl of which 
is lubjecl to the inveftigation of a few men 
who, under the denomination of the executive 
power, a£l as a counterpoife to its power. 
Elfcwhere, the legidative authority is entirely 
confided to a few ; while in other dates it is 
in a greater or lefs degree partaken by the 
many. 

H 3 
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In a multitude of circumftances all tbe/e go¬ 
vernments have a furprifiiig conformity: for 
example, there is no one in which this is not a 
principle ,—that the fijfcty of the ruling poiver is 
the fzprar.c hnv. If we confult the great book 
ofhifloryand the expciicnce of ages, we fhall 
perceive that the diiTcrcncc of governments is 
far more apparent than real, a circnmftance 
■which does nor, however, prevent very different 
cffeias refuking from them, both with refpc£l 
to external fecurity and the internal happinefs 
of the focietics. It is, notwithllanding, equally 
true that the fafety of the people being every 
•where the fnpreme law, and that for the moft 
fimple rcafon in the world, namely, that ia 
the people the fnpreme power refidcs, and is 
employed by them in the natural way which 
human rcafon di<ff:atcs, defpotifm itfelf has fel- 
dom been able to eftablifh any other befides 
laws equally favourable to the fafety of all. 
This is fo true, that there are dates where in 
reality the w'cight of the defpotifm falls on 
certain grandees alone, leaving the people tran¬ 
quil and unmoleflcd : if governments were'lo 
be appreciated rather by their cff'efls than their 
friiicipleSy the theory would unqueftionably be 
altogether changed. 

Without public knowledge no government 

can 
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can make any progrefs: it very frequently 
happens that the government ftill remains im- 
perfed, becaul'e the people either fleep or are 
accuftomed to the yoke ; and this is the reafoti 
why the freedom of the prefs will invariably be 
the true thermometer of political liberty. It 
founds the fccurity of the nation by which it is 
efrablhhed; and affords to cacli citizen the 
means of carrying before the tribunal of the 
puL'itc each erroneous dccifion, enabling him to 
ihi the fcandal of an iniquitous adion on its 
real ar.rl-.er or authors : no nation that is zealous 
to preferve the f;-cdcm of the prefs can ever be 
fubjugated. 

The French government, utterly dellroyed 
in 1789, bore no fmall refemblance to that of 
r.Iorocco; and this I prove thus. In Morocco, 
the legiiiative and executive authorities entirely 
belcng to the prince: accordingly he either 
makes laws or abolhhcs them, extends them or 
reftrids them, fufnends them or enforces them, 
as it feems meet to his pride, his caprice, or 
hjs paffions. In his royal head alone all the 
laws are written : the royal undcrAanding is 
the author of them, their commentator, and 
their depofitory; and fometimes the prince, 
xvith his royal feimetar, amufes bimfelf by exe¬ 
cuting them himfelf, which is what the king 

TI 4 of 
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of France certainly did not do, but be had 
jani/iaries and baftiles for that purpofe. 

The king of France required armed guards 
and unarmed fubjedis. 

It is, however, at the fame time not to be 
doubted but that the worfl: of adminiflrations 
is preferable to no adminiflration at all. Any 
government whatever has an advantage over 
anarchy; and it is better to have a murderer on 
the throne, as at Morocco, than to rifk the 
meeting of a defpot at the corner of every 
ftreet. 


ROMULUS. 

WE cannot enough admire the policy of 
Romulus. Happily that barbarian knew not 
the Greeks, nor the ancients in general, and 
perceived how dangerous it was to fufFer the in- 
dcpendancc of the priefthood on the ftate, and to 
detach it from the political and fecular power. 
He fucceeded in his firfl attempt. Romul^jfs 
alone, of all the profane legiflators, difeovered 
the true mixture of military and religious duties. 
He feparated royalty and priefthood, and de- 
ftroyed that immenfe fund of attributes and Q 0 t- 
dit, as well as thofe political, civil, and facred 

qualities 
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qualities which the priefts of antiquity united 
in their perfons. Romulus created himfelf high- 
prieR in a growing (late, which the divi/ion of 
the hierarchy and empire would have too much 
weakened. By this expedient he prevented the 
Roman mythology from multiplying without 
end, like the Grecian. 

The office of bigh-pricfl, the privileges of the 
altar, the auguries, the aufpices, and all the 
ceremonies of religion, were diredled by a phi- 
lofophical fpirit, being entrufted to grave per- 
fonages, fincerely attached to the republic, to 
men of experience. Thus was religion liable to 
no interpretations contrary to the iuterefl of the 
Rate. 

The Romans having confounded the hierar¬ 
chy with the empire, the fiate was freed from 
that perpetual dilcord between the tw-o pow'ers 
which has fo much harafi'ed other nations : fub- 
tle and dangerous queftions were baifuhed ; the 
confuls, occupied with their civil funclioas and 
with war, w ere not apt to lofe themlelves in 
•ihe ftudy of theological controverfics. The 
int^refts of the confuls and of the heads of reli¬ 
gion were the fame ; and the people knew nei¬ 
ther fanaticifm nor irreligion, but followed im¬ 
plicitly the cuftoms of their anceflors. The 
Romans were never feen to make the porticos 

and 
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and baths refound with a multitude of vain dif- 
cuffions, as did the Greeks when they difputed 
on the immortality of the foul. And moral 
controverfies were a diftemper unheard of at 
Rome. Cicero, in difcuffing as a philofopher 
the advantages of his nation, commends the Ro¬ 
mans on the article of rclij^ion, which contri- 
butcd much to their vidories, by banilhing all 
frivolous difputes, the firft feeds of incredulity: 
for we may infer the felicity of a nation from 
the rank which its priefts occupy; every thing 
flow's from this. Religious polity rigidly cir- 
cumferibed is the firft token of public tranquil¬ 
lity. 


INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY. 

11Y the laws of equilibrium we arc enabled 
to fupport a w'eight of about thirty-one thou- 
fiind pounds, well diftributed over the whole 
furface of our body ; and we cannot ftir without 
raifing this enormous weight. Thus, environ^ 
by a multitude of laws, that which fecures to' 
us individual liberty is the counterpoife of the 
others ; and w'ithout it W'e fliould be every in- 
ftant cruflied. 


PORTRAIT 
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PORTRAIT OF CHOISEUL. 

RICHELIEU deprcffed the grandees to ele¬ 
vate the throne on which he himfelf was in 
reality feated, while the people were kept 
amufed by the fight of a royal phantom. His 
vigorous and confident policy curbed each ha- 
rafiing pretenfion of the nobility: the blood- 
fiaiiicd hatchet of the executioners warned the 
titlud lords and faiflious judges, that they were 
foot! to expedb an abfolute mafter who would 
filcnce both the importunate laws and the pue¬ 
rile declamations of tlie parliamentary magif- 
tracy. Richelieu made the intcrefts of the king¬ 
dom his own : her enemies were his; and the 
glory of France was the conftant objedb of all 
his toils. Throughout Europe the nation was 
refpedted, even by the monarchs who bowed to 
her yoke. 

The dangerous Choifeul did precifely the con¬ 
trary of all this. He made himfelf the king of 
<h^randces, flattered them to be flattered by 
thjgm, and allowed each of them to exercife the 
mofl: iri^folute defpotifm, which foon found its 
way into each department, and from thence 
iilib every part of the adminiftration. Choifeul 
tolerated, I fay, all thefe concealed and fubordi- 

nate 
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nate tyrannies, provided they finally met and 
concentrated in his own. 

This may be confidered as the language he 
held out to the grandees. I have made the king, 
■who dreads me, fubordinate to you ; to prelerve 
your power you mufl: in your turn fubmit to 
me. I (hall exercife a co-pai tnerfliip of autho- 
rit}’, which you may be allured you lhall inhe¬ 
rit under me. We will all of us gf»vcrn toge¬ 
ther ; we will be fo many kings, and I will be 
the chief. 

Each courtier relifhed the treaty, and co-ope¬ 
rated effectually towards the nullity of the mo¬ 
narch, who had fimply the power of nominating 
to the ranks, pods, and employments, which 
the grandees enjoyed to the exclufion of all who 
were not noble. Thus did Choifeul mufler 
around him all the padions that corrupt; and 
in this way did he form that fyflem of a haughty 
and devouring ariftccracy, which, after having 
collecled in one centre every vice and every en¬ 
croachment that avarice and pride could fugged, 
was to make an immenfc fpace betw'een itfelf 
and the people. 

From that moment Choileul ordered the cour¬ 
tiers, thofe political giants rotten w’itl^orrup- 
tion, to feize on the four or live deparraents of 
the miniftry, and all the employments of the 

empire, 
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empire, undermining by every poffible expe¬ 
dient the glory and the power of the monarch. 
While Richelieu was careful to humble all thofe 
among the haughty chiefs of the ariflocracy 
who entered into a competition with the throne, 
Choifeul elevated them, not without a view of 
his own, and taught them to laugh at the idol, 
vs'hile, like the priefts of old, they were eating 
the largeft and bed part of what was offered to 
it. Perhaps in France no man ever did fo much 
mlfchief as Choifeul: he certainly of all others 
entertained the higheft contempt for the people; 
and he confidered as a ftrong evidence of genius 
the facility with which he took advantage of 
their torpor and paffivenefs. 

It may eafily be conceived that the grandees 
confented without difficulty to reign under him, 
becaufe, when an employment fell to the dif- 
pofal of any onc of them, he exercifed the fame 
authority in his own particular dlflridt. An 
anecdote is recorded that the courtiers defected 
the king’s card parties, to rendezvous at the 
hourfe of Choifeul, or at that of the duchefs, 
filler to the minifler, who, not having been able 
to fiibjugate Louis XV. fubdued the mafler of 
the rHjMiarch. From that time the courtiers 
formed determination to remain inviolably at¬ 
tached' to the royal treafury, to help to fill it for 

themfeives. 
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themfelves, and to accompany the king in his 
hunting parties merely to hunt for themfelves 
whatever fhould fall vacant. 

This charader, by turns vile and audacious, 
governed by a woman who had entrapped the 
xninifter, juft as the latter had hnrpG07icd his maf- 
ter, found his ruin accomplilhcd by a little girl, 
by the king’s new miflrefs, to v, hoin he refufed 
the homage he had lavilhed on ctijcrs. By this 
inadvertency he was loll. It would appear that 
one meannefs more would not have been fo 
great a lacrifice to him ; he had attached him- 
felf to Madame Pompadour to betray her in- 
tereft; but towards Madame du Barry he was 
lofty and difdainful. As it frequently happens, 
this ambitious minifter then made the falfeft of 
all calculations. 

To Choifeul we are indebted for Marie 
Antoinette ; and it is to be obferved here that 
he deftined for the father the princefs he be- 
ftowed on the fon. 

The nobles beheld with a fccret fatisfaflion 
one of themfelves exercifing this all-puiflance, 
from which they drew immenfe advantages. 
Choifeul connected himfelf with the peerage 
by inclination, with the magiftracy. by dread : 
but he employed the parliaments juft as we 
make ufe of the pawns at a game of chefs. 

Thq 
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The gentlemen of the long robe were far from 
fufpefting this artifice ; their pride and their 
pedantry made them view the matter in a 
ferious light. After much diffimulation, Choi- 
feul caufed a declaration to be made, that the 
parliament of Paris ‘was ejfentially and primitively 
the court of the king asid peers. His motive for 
this was founded on his being himfelf a peer of 
the realm : he thus deprelied and humbled the 
other parliaments, which were fomewhat in¬ 
convenient to him, and with the lame blow 
formed for himfelf a rampart againft the au¬ 
thority of the mafter, provided the latter fiiould 
one day open his eyes. In making ufc of the 
expreflion the majicr, in this place, I employ 
the language of courtiers. In this new court, 
the court of the peers^ Conty, a prince of the 
blood, was heard to exclaim from iron lungs, 
that the people ivere from their very nature tax¬ 
able and corveahle This exclamation, at 
which humanity w'as outraged, was merely an 
echo of the iniquitous and favourite maxim of 
Choifeul: ah ! could the arch-fiend himfelf 
have employed more infernal terms in the pan¬ 
demonium of Milton. 

* The c:;- vccs were perfonal fcrvices required of the pea- 
fants, kc. ibr the making and repairing of the highways. 
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Finding himfelf the real king of France, 
Choifeul did not manifeft Inch a loftinefs of 
ideas as might have been expe£lcd : he con¬ 
ceived the defign of becoming the miniHer of a 
foreign power, and for that purpofe connedled 
bimfelf with, or rather entirely lubmitted to, 
Auftria, rendering himfelf the paflive executor 
of her will. Vienna was deftitute of finances; 
he remitted thither thofe of France, and w as 
alfo at the fame time defirous of becoming the 
minifter of the court of Rufiia. He was guilty, 
how'ever, of the very fault there which loft him 
with Madame du Barry : he took- offence at an 
idle ceremonial, and alienated the affedions of 
that court. Our political interefts long felt the 
efteds of this accident; and fince that time the 
cabinet of St. Peterfbourg nourifhed a fecret 
defire of revenge and reprifals on ours. This 
renunciation on the part of Choifeul to the 
houfe of Auftria utterly prevented him from 
appreciating the extent of the facrifices he made 
to his idol. 


He unqucftionably did not perceive Sow* 
burthenfome the perfidious alliance of this houfe 
of Auftria was to the nation: but the ruUy|pr 
Fiance was of little import to him ; Ijjjjrw^ 
fearful of lofing his place, and therefore made 
.^thc cabinet of Verfifillcs fubjedtothe cabinet of 
?: I Vienna, 
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Vienna, which would no longer allow in the 
miniftry any other befides men perfeftly de¬ 
voted to its interefts. Then it was that Choi- 
leul gave his approbation to the treaty of Car¬ 
dinal de Bernis, which treaty he rendered ftill 
more burthcnfome to France : he was in reality 
the author of that unfortunate family compaSi^ 
which funk in Europe the political credit, and 
more efpecially the confideratioii annexed to the 
power of France. Alas! why were her in- 
tcrcfis facrificed to fuch a degree ? Bccaufe 
this Minifter was defirous (b to connect himfelf 
with the throne, as that no earthly power 
fliould fever him from it. It was with the 
fame view that he protc£led the croivn of Spain ^ 
which through an interefted weaknefs he put 
on a footing with that of France. Thus was 
he the minifter of Louis XV. merely to ferve 
the other powers. 

At the fame time that he humbled himfelf 
before Spain, he was able to comprehend neither 
*hc^^enius nor the afcendency of the King of 
Pruflla: he was utterly averfe to England^ 
Ijjecaufe a free government; and it may be faid 
that he vi'as the enemy of whatever 

was'^at. 

It is known that he refufed the proportions 
of Mr: Pitt, in 1761, relative to peace* His 

VoL. H, I 
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idle vanity led him to think that it would be 
derogatory to treat with a government in the 
llrufture of which the republican, form was 
blended: all his gafcouadings, however, did 
not prevent the Englith from Ihortly impofing 
on us conditions more galling and fevere than 
the preceding ones. His menaces were vain; 
and in the iflue he gave up the part of Louifiana 
which ftill remained ours. All this was done 
to fatisfy the caprice of a king of Spain; and 
he thus facrificed, in a moft daftardly way, the 
fineft territory in North America. 

What an enterprize was the eftablifhment of 
Cayenne ! This trivial occurrence will in the 
page of hiftory blend all the horrors of guilt 
and robbery with all the ridicule attached to 
ignorance and prefumptuous incapacity. 

If it is Choifeul who planted in the American 
colonies the germe which has fince developed 
itfelf, we almoft owe him thanks; fince the 
example of thefe ftates has ferved to aw'aken our 
courage; but Choifeul, who law nothing in 
the world except a league of kingSy provided 
thefe kings were to be the mannakins of thejk' 
minifter-s, favoured the liberty of France with¬ 
out knowing that he did fo, and certainly with¬ 
out forefeeing fuch a refult. 

It was invariably the cafe that with immenfe 
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hieans he encompafled very fmall ends, and all 
thcfe means were fubordinate to Vienna ; pro¬ 
vided Vienna was content, every other objeifl 
was to him a matter of indiderence. Buf the 
Enslith muft needs be conibated, becaufe he 

w 

could neither fway them to his will, nor make 
them fubfervient to his perfonal ambition : the 
numerous affronts we then received originated 
in him, and in that criminal coalition w'ith the 
foreign powers, which, while ChoifeuI affedled 
to be apprehenfive of their menaces, exhaufted 
our treafury of its gold and filver. How did he 
ufurp the title of ftatefman, feeing that he did 
nothing that was great nor even rational ? It 
was by having creatures whom he enriched; 
and as he laviflied on them the public trcafures, 
they repaid him by unceafing eulogies in the 
falcons of the capital. 

He fubdued Corlica! it will require d long 
time to find out what this conqueft coiild ever 
return for all it had coft. He at the fame time 
entertained a hankering after Switzerland ; but 
a fmall inconfiderable Canton refilled fuccefs- 
t^lly all his efforts, and he was as much foiled 
there as he was by the Genoefe populace. 

Let- me. again afk what he did ? He made 
himfelf king of the nobility ; and fheltered him- 
felf under the protecting wing of Auffria againff: 

1 a the 
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the monarch himfelf: for an endeavour to lead 
him into a maritime war, which his blind hatred 
of the Englifti fuggefted to him, he was dif- 
graced and exiled. During his exile however, 
as he had long been maftcr of the p^s and 
police^ in the latter of which departments, and 
at its head, he had ftationed his valets, Sartlne 
and he Notr, two names to be for ever exe¬ 
crated, thefe flaves fupplied him w’ith all the 
fecrets of the llate, infomuch that by the intri¬ 
gues he fet on foot he was very near being re¬ 
called. It is to be obferved that this banifh- 
ment of his wrought no change in his innate 
fondnefs for defpotifm, which he confidered as 
the only fpring a ftatefman ought to employ. 

Shortly after, Madame Pompadour died, the 
prefumptive heir of the throne died, his own 
wife died, the queen died, and thofe he did not 
love died alfo. Throughout Europe the repu¬ 
tation of Choifeul was tarnifhed, but he turned 
a deaf ear to every fcandal, which he was at no 
pains whatever to wipe away. The writers 
who after his dcceafe made out an inventory of 
all hisg-oo^/j and chattels^ paid no attention wha^^ 
ever to his ancient renown, notwithftahdin? 
his bounties enabled feveral of them to amaft 
princely fortunes; his laurels were blaftcd”^, but 
it will require fome time to develop the hiftori- 

cal 
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cal fads relpeding him which are ftill hid in a 
great degree of obfcurity. 

Had Choifeul lived he would undoubtedly 
have been the greateft enemy to liberty: he 
would have bellowed whole provinces on fo¬ 
reigners, provided the royal mannekin fliould 
be all-puiflant, and he fhould be allowed to di- 
red in the fequel, as was both reafonable and 
juft, the faid mannekin. 

When public utility is reckoned as every thing 
the government is good; when it is efteemed 
as notbingy the government is bad, Choifeul 
gave efficiency to the fupreme power merely to 
favour a fmall number of individuals diftinguilhed 
by their birth or by their riches. 

It is a curious fpeculation at this time to 
obferve how all the powers were united in the 
fame perfon. The Minifter confidering his' 
mafter as a dolt, put himfelf in his place with¬ 
out any ceremony: the king, obedient with no 
other view than that of having more leifure for 
his pleafures, was careful at the fame time to 
Ijave, his (hare of rich royalty. For example, 
Louis XV. after \riyvcig leafed out the farms as 
king, referved to himfelf certain rights in them 
as a private individual. Choifeul found no dif- 
ficiftty in confenting to this, becaufe he ftudied 
by every poffibic means to degrade the fovereign. 

I 3 He 
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He was defirous that the genealogies fhould 
prevail over the philofophers; and propagated 
the illufion of the greater part of the nobles, 
which Gonfiftcd in a belief that nobility in them 
was a natural charafter. In the time of Choi- 
fcul, the nobles therefore were not the flaves, 
but on the other hand the mafters of defpotifm; 
fince by a few falfehoods, a few reverences, and 
a few humiliations, they obtained ranks, pofts, 
and employments, the-lucrative falaries annexed 
to which conflantly formed their bafis, and 
which required no other talk than that of flat¬ 
tering the maftcr fomewhat more expreffively. 

It muft be confefled that Choifeul fcarcely 
ever, in his ozvn name^ unbarred the doors of the 
royal prifons, citadels, and bafliles, for the ad- 
miffion of ftate criminals: he, however, aban¬ 
doned thefe fubordinate fundions to the lieute¬ 
nants of police and other minifters. As the 
nobles of his own party efcaped the vengeful 
blow, he did not confider the imprifonment of 
the others as a crime. With money this minif-, 
ter commanded every thing, and knew of" ntj* 
other befidcs pecuniary recompenfes. 

Voltaire, dreading at Ferney the afiaults 
of royal and facerdotal defpotifm, knew how 
to footh the defpotifm of the minifter. As 
i^juis XV, however, read foraetim'es, he one 

day 
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day found hitnfelf abufed in ^ pamphlet: in ad- 
dreffing Voltaire, ChoifeuL confined himfelf to 
two words —he Jilent, you oldfool. Voltaire only 
efcaped the baftile becaufc.he was confidered as 
a nobleman. 

Our minifter had an adverfary in the duke 
d’Aguillon, who certainly of the two had the 
greateft fliare of talents, and who was repeat- 
^ly on the point of accomplifliing his ruin. 
D’Aguillon, iervilely attached to his fovereign, 
would no more than the other have concurred 
towards the liberty of the nation; but he would 
have been fomewhat more adroit in his del?- 
potifm. La Chalotais, the unhappy vidlim of 
their contentions, was indebted for life merely 
to the averfion of the fornaer to the latter. 

Choifeul’s beds of juftice, thofe of Meaupou, 

and thofe of Lamenie-d’Aguillon would 

as well as the others have had his beds of juftice, 
for every minifter under the old regimen held 
them to be indifpenfable. Ah ! was not an at¬ 
tempt made to introduce them even into the na¬ 
tional aflemblies ? 

But the greateft reproach to Choileul’s me¬ 
mory^ is that he neglefted to give efficiency to 
the national force. Ours was cmbarrafled under 
bis adminiftration by a formidable number of 
parafitical members under the denomination of 
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pfficersi and hence arofe the proftitution of 
command which gave rife to fo many colonels 
and fuperfluous officers. 

The officers have ever fince imagined that the 
foldiers were their property i and this laid the 
foundation for a treatment both impolitic and 
bad. Each war miniller was determined to have 
a viilhary orJonnance promulgcd in his name. 

To Choifeul we are indebted for that ariflo- 
cracy which preyed on the kingdom. What 
could be more abfurd than the fvvarm of young 
colonels of his creation, fo cruel and imperiousi 
to the foldiery, fuch rigid partizans of blows in- 
fiided with the fabre, and who have beep fince 
termed the framers of ordonnances. 

A dexterous policy is a true mechanician : it 
removes heavy loads with flight machines, info- 
much that a great efFe6l is perceived without 
the caufc being divined. Choifeul invariably 
made great efforts to aceompliffi little aims; he 
fold France to pacify her, and converted her 
into a granary for all Europe; among the fur¬ 
rounding nations he had therefore the name of 
a great minifter. Thus had he a centre foreign 
to his own country; and from hence .other 
views, other plans of ambition, and other inter 
refts befides the univerfality of the French, 
(Choifeul confidered the cabinet at the head of 

which 
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which he was feated as all France, and he par¬ 
celled out that domain to pleafe crowned heads : 
it never once occurred to him that the firft duty 
of a monarch was to convert every thing to the 
advantage of his people. Let us be no longer 
aftotiilhed if the nobles beftow on Choifeul their 
remembrance and their regret, difcovering ab- 
furditv in every plan contradiftory to his ;—if, 
when they are told that, rigoroufly fpeaking, it 
is of no importance to the conftitution that the 
authority fliould be placed in the hands of a hn- 
gle perfon, and that the whole confifts in its 
execution being infeparable from the law, they 
refufe to comprehend you : they were accuf- 
tomed to have as a king one of their ecjuals, and 
as a banker a monarch fqueezing the people for 
their profit. Oh ! the good time ! could any 
government be better calculated for the nobles ! 
and- if they dare not all at once call fpr its re- 
eftablifhment, they at leaft make every effort to 
prevent there being either laws or people; the 
nobles with them are to be every thing; for 
h.ow can we comprehend a government without 
liobility ? 

An adroit polity is diametrically oppofitc lo 
that which allows infincerity and fcandalous 
fiuefles' of every defeription ; degrading artilices 
^at are within the reach of every man of a 
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common underftanding» Poifon, deception, and 
treachery, are falfe traits of a political charadler; 
the true ones are ftampcd by a genius able to 
conduct and combine, and whofe enterprifes are 
great and well-concerted, while he poflefles the 
Hrength and elevation of foul neceflary to great 
defigns. Can we by thefe traits recognize 
Choifeul, he who knew alone how to intrigue, 
or to facrifice in its ftead the deareft interefts of 
France; while a true policy confifts in coming 
at the means of giving to the furrounding ftates 
an appropriate form and natural limits, thus ren¬ 
dering them, by the juft relation which enfues, 
the fupport of the flate with the diredtioii of 
which the minifter is charged ? 

A fubtle, clofe, and ambitious man is confi- 
dered by the vulgar as well Ikilled in polity, at 
the fame time that thefe traits denote a little 
genius. My politician has an almoft inexhauft- 
ible fund of great refources, and is neither ele¬ 
vated by good, nor depreffed by bad fortune; 
with a glance he calculates precifely the degrees 
of obftacle and poftibility; he knows the feafons 
when he ought either to conceal or publifti his 
views, to adl with precaution or to proceed with 
a bold and firm ftep ; he underftands abo^ all 
how to direct with a Ikilful hand the fprings 
neceflary to his operations, and is convinced that 

the 
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the moft fublime political fyftems are nothing 
more than the execution of the fimpleft princi¬ 
ples. Laftly, thennoft elTential ohje£tof policy 
is the general and particular knowledge of cha- 
rafters, hy the help of which the miiiifter con¬ 
verts men into his inUruments. It is difficult 
to apply to Choiieul any one of thefe rare at¬ 
tainments. 

One of the maxims of policy is to malk a 
defign hy contrary appearances : this is a Hrata- 
gcm which may be feen through ; and there¬ 
fore every plan in politics ought to be entirely 
concealed, lince a quick, impetuous, and deci- 
five fentiment is precifely the contrail of a 
phlegmatic policy. Now, there never was a 
minifter more heedlefs than ChoifeuI, at the 
fame time that he never underftood, fuddcn as 
he was in his rcfolutions, to ftrike a great 
llroke. This proves that while many fet up 
for politicians few are fitted for the talk in 
which they engage. 

. If it were poflible for me to rellore ChoifeuI 
to life, I would addrefs him thus : “ Even al¬ 
though all thofe you called fubje^s lliould con- 
fent to eftablilh and fupport the moft abfolute 
and ijjpcft defpotical authority, it would rot on 
that account be the more lawful, feeing that men 
cannot renounce, either for themfelves or for 

their 
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their defcendants, the eternal laws which proi 
fcribe tyranny.’* 

Let nobles regret ChoifeuI, and endeavour to 
give him the ftamp of a great man ; they have 
their reafons ; but he will never be fuch in the 
eyes of the impartial judge. I confider the 
panegyrifts of ChoifeuI as the warm partizans 
of public depredations: the French nation has 
too grievous complaints againft the nobles to 
confider them otherwife than as the moft deter¬ 
mined enemies of its rights and its liberty. 
They have armed their odious privileges againft 
the country ; they exhaufted the ftate treafury, 
and the people were condemned to fill it; and 
while the cultivator bedewed the earth with 
the fweat of his brow, the chace of the nobles 
devoured his crops: if the peafant drove the 
game from his kitchen-garden, the galleys were 
his portion ; if he had the audacity to repel the 
attacks of Monfeigneur’s dogs, the prifon doors 
were unbarred to receive him. 

The ports of honour and emolument werf 
beflowed on the nobles alone, while the trouble- 
fome and ill paid employments were conftantly 
the lot of one clafs. The nobles were at the 
head of our armies, but this Was merely to ferve 
their private ambition : to obtain their confent 
raafch, they wer? to be dearly paid ; and 

the 
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the degraded foldier who gained the vj< 3 :ories 
was to be Ihot at and expofcd to every danger 
for five fbus a day. 

When the tafk of regeneration was effhd^ 
ed, the nobles could not comprehend it: igno¬ 
rance made them obftinate; they were de- 
firous that what was called the third eftate 
fhould remain in its priftinc ftate of degrada¬ 
tion; and on the 29th day of June 1789 they 
marched troops againft the National Aficmbly ! 
Through the organ of the King they dared to 
demand the maintenance of their infolent pri¬ 
vileges. 

It was a noble who, a few days after, took 
upon him, fword in hand, to affail tlje people 
in the garden of the Thuillcries, and to murder 
a defcncelefs old man. On the preceding 12th 
of July, the nobles projefled the maffacre of the 
Parifians, who were fo generous as to pardon 
them, and to fufFer them to make their efcape. 

In the month of September 1789 the nobles 
attempted to convey the King to Metz: on the 
j^ebruary following they formed a plan to carry 
him off; and four months after they efFeded a 
limilar plan. 

In the army the nobles took an oath to fight 
for the conftitution, and they broke it the next 
day, betaking themfelves to flight, and plunder- 
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ing the military chejis: they unceafingly tor* 
raented and haraffed the patriotic foldiers, tried 
to corrupt and diforganizc the army of the line 
and the marine, and to light up the flames of 
civil war. 

They dared to menace our frontiers, to com¬ 
bine with the deceafed Leopold and Francis, 
to unfheath againft their country their facrilegi- 
ous fwords, to levy troops, to treat with foreign 
powers, to bellow on one of their accomplices 
the title of regent of the kingdom, and to pro¬ 
voke the co/ilition of monarchs againft liberty 
and the rights of man. They thirft after our 
blood becaufe they have loft a few ravenous 
privileges : and if they could come off victorious, 
the French would in their eyes be no other 
than fo many negroes. 

Laftly, the nobles formed the Auftrian com-*- 
mittee: confpirators at Paris as well as at 
Vienna and Coblentz, they infult human rea- 
fon, the national dignity, and the majefty of 
the people. They bellow with rage at not 
having any longer a Choifeul for a one who 
Ihould fubjugate the monarch for them, and 
afterwards abandon to them the fpoils of the 
country. Have not the officers of our atmies 
been conftantly found to be the greateft enemies 
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of public liberty ? This again brings Choifcul 
to my recolleSion, 

If we recoiled: that no one in that day could 
do more good than the minifter of the king of 
Frances that the latter reigned.over his people 
by afFedion, the people over Europe by the 
urbanity of their manners, and Europe over 
the reft of the world by power, we (hall find 
that Choifeul, far from availing himfelf of this 
advantageous preponderancy, dirainiflied in every 
fenle both the royal and national authority; 
and that finally he has inflided almoft incurable 
wounds, in the contemplation of which Auftria 
now prides herfelf with the arrogance that is Co 
familiar to her. 


CHAIR OF ST. PETER. 

IT is natural enough that ftveral nations 
(hould have chofen the Sun as the object of their 
veneration and as the emblem of the divlni*'y. 
Of all the objects which ftrike the eye, no 
one is more refplendent: as well as all nature, 
it animates and enlivens our exiftence. Un- 
queftionably the homage of antiquity was ad- 
drefted to this luminary as the moft diftin- 
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guiftied obje£l in the univerfe, conveying the 
I'ublimeft idea of the divinity. It is very wrong 
fiirely to beftow the name of idolaters on the 
Magi, and Guebres *; by means of great vifi- 
ble images thefc philofophical priefts raifed 
the ideas of the people to the great invifible 
being, concealed behind that fun which each 
morning is fent to manifeft his glory. If, in 
procefs of time, the religion of the Magi, dif- 
guifed by covetous minifters under impenetrable 
myfteries, was clad beneath a thick and obfcure 
veil, it was the confequence of an interefted 
policy, totally independent of the firft principle, 
which led to the adoration of the fupreme being 
in the moft beautiful of his works. 

The religion of the Magi never produced the 
calamities which have encompafled and ftained 
with blood the chair of St. Peter. Undoubtedly 
an emblem like this cannot be compared to that 
of the fun. Around this chair we fee bifhops 
and popes, holding a crucifix in one hand, and a 
poniard in the other ; and, guided by their 
example, men who profaned the name of Chrif- 
tians, and who facrificed twelve millions of their 
fijiilew creatures in the new world, who facri- 

• The old inhabitants of Perfia who worfhlpped th#‘’iire 
and the fun, and whofe defeendants, refuilng to becoms^a'- 
homedans, ftill adhere to the ancient worfhip. Tranflator...' 
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ficed them, I fay, to the crofs! Oh ! moft holy 
relisioti ! thou haft had moft execrable chiefs. 
On the pretext of fupporting your moft iacred 
doctrines, they have endeavoured to lay the 
eternal foundation of their infatiable ambition, 
of their fordid avarice. John XI, John XII, 
John XVIIT, Gregory VII, Boniface VIII, and 
Alexander VI, have filled the Vatican with fi- 
crilege, poifoning, and inceft. The voice of 
their fucceflbrs has lighted up inquifitorial fires 
in every part of the world. Were ever mafla- 
cres occafioned by the Elements of Euclid, by 
the problems and theorems of Archimedes, or by 
the morality of Socrates or of Marcus Aurelius? 
No. 


OF MOSES. 

HIS altar yet ftands. What a great man w'as 
Mofes, w'ho at once difclofed the religion moft 
adverfe to idolatry, and the religion that an¬ 
nounced a juft, ah auftere, and an only invifible 
^od. 

Alas ! if the fuperftitions to which a carnal 
and grofs people were prone, had not disfigured 
this^^portant dogma, fo powerful a truth would 
hav^een fufticient to command the adoration 
VoL. II. K of 
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of the univerfe through endlefs ages; and all the 
idolatrous kinds of vvorlhips, of which fome en¬ 
gendered others, could not have obfcured that 
continual revelation which enabled man to live 
inceflantly in fellowfhip with God. 

A great idea obtrudes itfelf upon me while I 
contemplate Mofes. Perhaps incredulity would 
never have planted its dangerous ftandards, if the 
theology of Mofes, fo ilmple and fo majeftic, 
had conftantly rejected the marvellous dogmas 
which were propagated on pretext of embellilh- 
ing or reforming that great and primitive light, 
whence flowed morality and all its admirable 
precepts. 

How powerful is the fway of religion over 
man ! Of all the influences on private morals, 
none has fo much efficacy. Humble your- 
felves, ye who fpurn adoration ; you can never 
admire nor exalt your frame ; you will continue 
little, naked, and miferable, fince you are inlen- 
fible to the aflecling truths of the majeftic har¬ 
mony of the univerfe; your heart will remain 
cold, and you will perceive nothing in nature 
but your voluntary abjedion. 

With the idea of God, all is alive and ani¬ 
mated. However fuperflitious a religion may 
be, it is always admirable in one view; for it 
enjoins the adoration of the fupreme Being, 
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'Which awakens in us the thoughts of a juft, 
beneficent God, who governs the world and 
reads the bottom of our heart. While the earth 

is covered with an innumerable multitude of 

« 

men condemned to the moft painful toils, they 
cannot difipenfe with a confoling religion ; for 
the unfortunate need a God the proteftor of the 
feeble, a God who counts their fi'rhs, and who 
will reward their fubmiffion. 

The intention is what conftitutcs the fincere 
adorer. Though he be furrounded with fuper- 
ftitious rites, it is always the fupreme Being that 
he feeks through the darknefs of his underftand* 
ing; it is the confidence he repofes in the affift- 
ance of the God who directs him in his prayers 
and in his facrifices. An able legiflator ought 
to avail himfelf of this propenfity, to favour the 
caufe of morality and complete the triumph of 
good order; but he can expert nothing benefi¬ 
cial to refult from atheifm. Whimfical cere¬ 
monies refine by degrees, and the moft ablurd 
theology falls, and becomes the religion of Arif- 
tides, of Socrates, and of Plato. 

Let religion then have its temples, its altars, 
and its worftiip. God needs not our homage, 
but it is of moment to us that we ftiould pay it. 
It is religion which teaches man that God loves 
ws,.^id has created us to raife us to a level with 
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himfelf. Athclfm degrades man by depriving 
the univerfe of that luminary of fplendor and 
juftice which is indlfpenfable to him, and by 
denying him the comforts of fociety : it ought 
therefore to be held in deteftation. Religion in¬ 
forms men that there is above them an ever pre- 
fent judge, whofe eye, continually open, ob- 
ferves their adions and thoughts: this refleflion 
juftly alarms the wicked, and encourages the 
good. All the religious fentiments combined 
have in every nation given birth to public wor- 
Ihip: if happy, men aflemble inflinftively to 
honour God in their gladnefs; if miferable, they 
meet together to implore his aid. 

Religion claims our veneration, becaufe it 
eftablifhes the moft entire equality among the 
children of men. When they (hall have ftudied 
it carefully, they will be convinced that nature 
never formed the diftindion of mafter and flave. 
As all created beings arc equal in the fight of 
God, fo religious nations, convinced of the juft- 
nefs of many exalted maxims, will be lefs 
tempted to adopt a government in which every 
thing is caft into the one fcale to deprefs the 
other, to create, for example, an order of patri¬ 
cians and an order of plebeians. 


ANARCIIV. 
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ANARCHY. 

CIVIL fociety has two extremes to fear; 
human paffions may either precipitate it into 
defpotifm or into anarchy. Cc-urtiers eftablifh 
defpotifm by extending immoderately the royal 
prerogative, by perverting the laws to their pri¬ 
vate views, by impofing ruinous taxes, and by 
converting the foldiers of the country into the 
executioners of the citizens. Courtiers, actuated 
by caprice or by a delire to protect the invaders 
of the rights of men, have contrived to turn the 
military force againft the focial body, and to tear 
out the bowels of the ftate. 

But anarchy, which is the other extreme, 
prefents images if poffible ftill more frightful. 
All the bafes of government are deranged; an¬ 
cient regulations no longer exift ; the laws fleep; 
the functions of juftice are interrupted; unity, fo 
neceflary in every government, gives place to 
multiplied powers, to difcordant interefts, to 
contradictory orders ; the multiplicity of means 
ferves only to render the fprings of government 
more complicated ; punctuality, celerity, and 
oeconomy, become impoffible in the exercife of 
adminiftration ; it injures itlelf, and, incelfantly 
oppofed, it attacks all the properties which were 
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formerly fupportcd by folid foundations. Thus 
mankind wifliing to avoid one precipice, fall into 
another. A defpot may be.foftened, a tyrant 
may be enlightened ; but nothing can inftru£t a 
furious multitude, which makes of its violent 
and blind paflions as many laws, perpetually 
growing worfe and worfe. Anarchy is then 
moft to be dreaded ; it is the moft grievous dif- 
temper that can afflidt the political body. Let 
him therefore who poflefles wifdom, prudence, 
or force, become a magiftrate in this crifis, let 
him recall every thing to unity of adlion, let 
him fliow the madnefs of the little private paf- 
iions and their baneful effeiSs on general order. 
Nothing can be accompliftied without an union 
of wills; but it is tranquillity alone that can re- 
ftore their purity and their gravity. 

The calumniators of our revolution have not 
failed to talk of the pretended anarchy that pre¬ 
vails in France. But he who can deliberately 
confider the play of the political machine will 
fet a far greater value on the judiciary laws and 
the laws of police, than on thofe political laws 
of which the application is often uncertain and 
almoft always of unfrequent occurrence. But 
it is a matter of fa£t that the decifions of the 
courts have their full and due execution over 
the whole of the French territory; that the 
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fentences of the police have no where met with 
the leaft obftru<£tion; that commercial articles 
of every defcription are facred on all the roads; 
and that real property has never received ihe 
fmalleft attack. Now, when the laws of po¬ 
lice poffefs energy, he who can form a right 
eftimate regards them as infinitely more precious 
than the other laws: partial diforders have never 
been communicated to the general mafs. The 
enemies of liberty have in vain contrived plots 
and ulhered in new crimes, but all thele im¬ 
pious efforts have been unable to diforganize 
the nation; it has furvived every cataftrophe, 
becaufe, though divided on its political laws, it 
has been united on the laws of utility and daily 
application. The throne could not do the 
people, all the mifehief it meditated, becaufe the 
people made an effedual refiftance, and becaufe 
by knowledge the effect of every bafe libel was 
defeated. If the cruel and cowardly enemies of 
this people, fo patient and fo generous, have 
fometimes drawn on their heads a precipitate 
vengeance, clemency has inftantly fucceeded to 
thefe adts of rigour or of juftice; the people, 
confiitutionally mild, pardoned their execu¬ 
tioners : they faw treafon lurking under the 
diadem, and they expedted and jftili expedt that 
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time will change a fyftem of perfidy for the in- 
tereft of him who dares to purfue it. Laftly, 
taking the amount of the lofs of men, infepara- 
ble from great events, we fhali find it to be in¬ 
ferior to what Louis XIV. facrificed in a fingle 
battle didlated by his pride. 

Thefe dealers in human blood, who have 
empurpled the earth, and whofe ferocious in¬ 
tentions have ever purfued the traces of liberty, 
thefe are the perfons, and it well becomes 
them, who would condemn us to flavery, by 
upbraiding us with what we have been obliged 
to do in order to fecure our independence and 
the happinefs of our pofterity, with what we 
have done for the caufe of France and that of 
the human race. 

What would they not attempt againft the 
flandards of liberty, if their foldiers were not 
ready to open their eyesj if thefe foldiers, com¬ 
pelled by force to ferve againft the caufe of 
equality, againft their own caufe, and difei- 
plined by blows of the cane, began not already 
to refledft that all the violences, all the crimes 
impofed on them, muft neceffarily recoil upon 
themfelves, and their children, in their turn, be¬ 
come flaves; and that the horrible obligation 
to filed the blood of men for the whim of a def- 
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pot will be the greateft of crimes if they Ihould 
hefitate longer to break through fo unreafonable 
an engaojement. 

O O 


HORATIUS WHO KILLED HIS SISTER. 

THE love of the country, the love of liberty, 
besets men who do not referable thofe of an- 

O 

other age. When the famous Horatius, on his 
return from battle, killed his lifter, it was ne- 
ceflary to have been born and educated at Rome 
to form a competent judgment of the deed. 
Horatius returned from a combat terrible to 
him, but decifive to the liberty, the glory, and 
the fafety of the country : covered with the 
blood of his brothers, whofe death he had wit- 
nefled, and covered allb with the fpoils of the 
Curiatii, whom he had had the courage and 
good fortune to fubdue, he difplayed thele to 
his fellow citizens with the tranfports of a Ro¬ 
man who had juft faved Rome, had freed her 
from the yoke with which Ihe was menaced. 

One of his lifters was betrothed to one of the 
Curiatii: Ihe faw in her brother’s hand the 
fcarf Ihe had given to her lover; and, neceflary 
and inevitable as the combat was, Ihe re¬ 
proached him with it, and alTailed him with 

all 
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all the fury of defpair. It was a lover who 
Ipoke, and it was to him who had been the 
murderer of her lover that her reproaches were 
addrefled : the ties of blood loft their force in 
that which attached her, and which had juft 
been broken. On another hand, it was a 
brother who had juft efcaped from the utmoft 
peril, the vanquiflier of the mortal enemies of 
Rome, and her deliverer: all thefe titles were 
abforbed in grief; and this lifter could find in 
her brother no other than the murderer of 
Curiatius. A barbarous and unnatural monfter, 
a tiger thirfting after and glutted with blood, 
were the only names Ihe could find for a con¬ 
queror who had achieved an immortal deed ufe- 
ful to his country. Miferable wretch ! replied 
Horatius, threatening her, you reckon as nothing 
two brothers you have juft loft; you load with 
curfes the only one that remains; your heart 
is filled by the paffion alone for your lover I 
Covered as I am by your own blood, nature, 
mute and betrayed in your heart, does not even 
allow you to perceive the lofles you have fuf- 
tained : your love knows the lofs of him only; 
in my pretence you regret Curiatius; and you 
have not a tear to Ihed for your generous 
brothers! You are by birth a Roman, you 
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fpeak in Rome, I have juft faved Rome, and it 
is I whom you reproach. 

His furious ftfter made him this reply: 
“ Rome, the foie objefl of my hatred ; Rome, 
to which you have juft facrificed my lover; 
Rome, which gave you birth, and which you 
adore; Rome, finally, which I deteft, becaufb 
ihe honours you ; may all her neighbours, con- 
fpiring together, fap her badly fecured founda¬ 
tions ; and if all Italy will not fufiice, may the 
Eaft unite againft her with the Weft. May an 
hundred nations collefted together from the ex¬ 
tremities of the univerfe pafs mountains and feas 
to deftroy her; may fhe overturn her own walls 
on herfelf and tear her entrails w'ith her own 
hands; may the anger of heaven, kindled by my 
prayers, pour on her a deluge of fire, which, 
accompanied by Jove’s thunders, may reduce 
her laurels to powder, and her houfes to afties; 
and may I, the foie caufe, hear the laft Roman 
breathe his laft figh, myfelf expiring with plea- 
fure !” 

Horace, not yet recovered from the agitation 
he had been thrown into by a combat in which 
death had prefented itfelf to his view with more 
than common terrors; Horace, overwhelmed 
with grief at the lofs of his brothers; Horace 
ftill furious, and with reafon, at the mention of 
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the name of Curiatius, was no longer mailer of 
Jiis indignation :—he poignarded her. 


THE VAUDOIS *. 

IN the year 1685, the court of Verfailles, 
having revoked the edi<^ of Nantes, preffed that 
of Turin at the fame time to expel all the pro- 
teftants from the vallies of Piedmont. The or¬ 
ders which the Vaudois received in confequence 
of this folicitation were fo prompt and lb rigor¬ 
ous that they had not leifure to confider what 
fteps to take. Their goods, their houfes, and 
their flocks, were feized. No confolation was 
left them, but to lead away their wives and their 
children, without knowing what country would 
receive them. The entrance of Dauphine, where 
they had yet many brethren of the fame com¬ 
munion, was fhut againfl: them; Italy prefented 
no favourable afylum, ftill lefs did it afford the 
hope of fuccour and of comfort. Diftant more 
than fifty leagues from Switzerland, and igno- 

♦ Thefe people received their name from Peter Waldo, a 
merchant in Lyons, who expofed the fuperftition of the Ro- 
mifli church in 1160. Baniftted out of France, he retired 
with his difciples to Piedmont, where they fettled and cherifhed 
undifturbed their religious principles. Tranjlator, 
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^aiit whether in that country they might fettle, 
or at leaft receive any affiftance, they durft not 
hazard the journey. In this Hate of perplexity, 
what choice remained to people funk at once 
from eafy circumftances into the moft frightful 
poverty ? Defpair drove them to take arms, 
with the firm refolution of pcrifhing or of retain¬ 
ing their poffcfiions. 

Of about twenty thoufand men, fourteen 
thoufand Hood on the defenfive, but without 
chiefs, without guides, and without Ikill in the 
military art. They were brave from conftitu- 
tion, and rath from neceffity, but timid from ig¬ 
norance. Some regular troops were difpatched 
againft them with orders to engage. The officer 
who commanded this party having overtaken 
them, poured on them a volley of fmall arms, 
which killed thirty, and then fummoned the reft 
to lay down their arms, with a promife that they 
fhould depart unmolefted. All of them were 
married men, and at this inftant their wives and 
children, in the hope of faving the flay of their 
mifery, intreated them to yield. Thefe poor 
unfortunate men, too credulous and too fearful, 
urged by the fentiment of a genuine tendernefs, 
and unacquainted befides with the talent of ca¬ 
pitulating, furrendered at diferetion. But Oh ! 
perfidy! far from fuffering them to depart, they 
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were condufled, to the number of fourteen thou- 
fand, into different prifons, where the bulk of 
them perifhed amidft all the evils which mifery 
and captivity engender. 

A very great number of women and children, 
who were incapable of prevailing on themfelves 
to quit their country, were obliged to change 
their religion, to remain where they were. 
The reft pafled into Switzerland, Germany, and 
Holland, having nothing for their fupport but 
the alms which pity diftributes always in too 
fcanty portions. Thefe poor women with their 
children languiflied in foreign countries, while 
their hufbands rotted alive in the dungeons of 
Piedmont. They were kept there till England 
and Holland folicited their enlarsiement. Of 
fourteen thoufand, fcarcely three thoufand ef- 
caped from their cells : the reft, not fo robuft in 
point of conftitution, funk under the inhuman 
treatment of the flaves of fanaticifm.—^This re¬ 
cital would move the moft obdurate heart. 


IDEAS ON RELIGION. 

I SHALL not examine whether the idea of 
>he Divinity is innate, or the effedt of the con- 
yidtion of a fupernatural power, the exifteuce of 
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which is demonftrated by the contemplation of 
all nature. All the nations of the earth have 
entertained a notion of a more than human 
power, which they have made to refide in one 
or feveral beings : with thefe the elements have 
been filled; and from hence myfteries have 
arifen. Every perfe<3:ed religion confifts in 
three things, the kind of idea it affords of the 
fupernatural power, the worfhip, and the 
moral. 

May we not refort to the axiom of Pafchal, 
which I fhall tranflate in a clear and intelligible 
ftile ? It is dano-erous not to believe enouo^h. 
and it is not inconvenient to believe more than 
is neceflary, when that only is believed which 
accords with the ideas of a fuprcme and veiled 
grandeur that environs man, and forbids him in 
his pride to comprehend every thing: it is cer¬ 
tain that the laws of abfolute neccfnty, the laws 
of the human race, fpring from religion, that is 
to fay, from the idea of the Divinity. I do not 
think that civil laws have ever been known to 
fubfift without a religious worfhip of fome kind. 
The conne«Slion of public morals with religious 
forms appears to me to be demonllrated in each 
page of the Hiftory of Nations. 

We are acquainted with thirteen hundred dif¬ 
ferent faiths, and perhaps there are as many of 
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thefe as there are men on the furface of the 
earth, feeing how probable it is that two men 
are not to be found who think in a manner ex¬ 
actly conformable on every point: but to rejedt 
that which all faiths, with an unanimous con- 
fcnt, admit, appears to me to be a prefumption 
not lefs abfurd than it is daring. 

The completeft vidfory of the atheift is 
reduced to the cftablifhing of doubt; and a 
doubt fuppofcs the poffibility of the thing 
doubted. 

To have a deep fenfe of religion, that is to 
fay, of the fyftem in which man adores and 
humbles himfelf, becomes a fublime fentiment: 
then it is that the foul of man is elevated, and 
his being ennobled, while he is borne above ter- 
rcftrial things, and made to embrace a future 
Hate of grandeur and felicity. Hymns of grati¬ 
tude are poured forth from the bottom of his 
heart; an elevation of thought follows each 
humble adoration he pays ; and it is in proftrat- 
ing himfelf before Cod, that man difeovers in 
himfelf his noble origin, and the end for which 
he was created. 
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GREAT IMPULSION OF THE HUMAN MIND* 

THE epoch of revolutions is arrived. After 
ages -of flavery and error, people have felt the 
neceflity of acquiring knowledge; and reafon, 
revolting againft thefe tyrants, combats in de¬ 
fence of human dignity, and promifes the earth 
triumphs as yet unknown. Perhaps Africa and 
India, witneffing our adivity, will quickly lhare 
it, and relblve at lafl: to rife from their humi¬ 
liating floth. Nothing is beyond human faga- 
city; if it has hitherto failed, we cannot infer 
from thence that it will always fail. I admit 
the fuperb hopes of certain orators of the human 
race; and prefer them to thofe contrafled, dif- 
couraging ideas which dwell in cold minds: I 
therefore believe that ftates may be founded on 
the folid bafes of juftice and reafon. I can con¬ 
ceive this. A few clear laws are fufficient to 
heal every diforder; but unfortunately that lim- 
plicity is not recurred to till after errors innu¬ 
merable are exhaufted. 

I delight to contemplate the progrefs of rea¬ 
fon in the world. A true cofmopolite enjoj'S 
all the blellings that light Upon his fellow-crea¬ 
tures ; nothing is foreign to his heart, 'which di¬ 
lates over the whole earth ; he fancies himfelf 
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afliftiiig in all the triumphs of patrioti/m; hs 
perceives the inquifition expiring under its ex- 
tinguiflied piles; he views men of genius, the 
true friends of humanity, rivalling the fun that 
illumines the deferts of fpace. Has the im¬ 
provement of the human fpecies attained its ut- 
moft limit ? No. France, the depofitary of the 
facred fire, will continue to cherifh in its bofom 
the germ|s of talents and of genius. As Greece 
anciently gave laws to Italy, and Egypt to 
Greece; lb our legiflators, while they labour 
for the felicity of France, are the benefactors of 
all mankind; they will renew in our light, but 
with a livelier fplcndour, the profperous days of 
Memphis, of Rome, and of Athens. 

Yes, even the people yoked to the car of the 
Sultans, mull foar above their prefent condi¬ 
tion ; they will fly from the miry paths of ig¬ 
norance, and in fpite of barbarous policy, in fpite 
of habitual indolence, will ceafe to merit con¬ 
tempt, The imperious cry of misfortune pro¬ 
claims to them the neceffity of the arts and the 
influence of cultivated genius ; philofophy, ac¬ 
companied with the engraver and the printer, is 
about to defcend from the Tanais to the Bof- 
phorus; it will open the gates of the feraglio, 
and the porch of the Divan will refound in half 
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a century with the oracles recorded in thd de- 
elaration of the rights of men. 

On reading the hiftory and annals of ancient 
nations, we perceive with pain that many held 
a retrograde courfe. Under thofe famous por¬ 
ticos where Socrates and Plato enlightened the 
univerfe, the Califs, the Imans* the Dervifhes* 
and theMuphtis, thicken the (hades of barbarity; 
the unfeeling Ottoman tramples Under foot the 
afhes of Ariftides and of Solon.; the trophies of 
human glory lie neglected in the midd; of de- 
ferts; and the traveller, wandering among the 
ruins of Thebes, of Palmyra, and of Alexandria, 
can hardly difeover the traces of their ancient 
fplendour. But the invaluable art of printing 
will fuffer men no longer to retrograde in their 
(leps. 


OF WOMEN AMONG THE ANCIENTS, 

IN Greece the women feldom appeared in 
public, and never at the Olympic games: it 
was on this account that the fpirit, the magnifi¬ 
cence, the glory, and the liberty of the Greeks 
did not fufRce to give to the miivl the degree 
of heat which belonged to it; love was want- 
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A falfe philofophy often feparates us from the? 
fbciety of women; while a true and exalted one 
conftantly urges us towards them. 

In their treatment of the women the Romans 
were greater and more equitable than the 
Greeks: it was worthy of their good fenfe. 
At Rome a great confideration was paid to fe¬ 
males, who had every where a diftinguiftied 
place affigned them, and whofe funeral orations 
were pronounced. 

The women, however, were alone feen at 
the fhows, the threatres, and, during the latter 
periods, at the feftivals given by the Emperors. 
There was none of that general fociety which 
charaflerizes our manners, and confequently the 
urbanity and fuavity of our ufages were un¬ 
known there. It is not precifely afeertained 
whether at Rome the women were for any con- 
fiderable length of time in the enjoyment of a 
kind of equality in the fociety of the men. 

The more we advance northward, the more 
we find the authority of the women augmented, 
and jealoufy proportionably diminifhed: not- 
withftanding their barbarity, neither the favages, 
Scythians, nor Goths, ever entertained a thought 
of depriving them of their liberty. In Europe 
their happinefs began as foon as thefe nations 
had formed any eftablifliments : however, when 
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the northern nations were tranfplanted in Spain, 
they borrowed the jealous ulages natural to that 
country, and, if we may credit what travellers 
tell us of the incontinence of the women who 
are in any degree unreftained at Gufeo, L.ima, 
and Goa, neceflary to fuch climates. By fimi- 
lar utages men cannot be bound or reftrained, 
becaufe with them love is an ardent and ex- 
clufive paffion. 


VOLTAIRE, 

I WISH to exculpate myfelf from the charge 
brought againft me in feveral journals of having 
been unjuft in my criticifms on Voltaire, who 
was himfelf extremely unjuft towards Rouf- 
feau. I have conftantly allowed Voltaire to be 
a great poet, and have not denied the lervices 
he has rendered humanity, whether by attack¬ 
ing fanaticifm and impofture, or by making 
theatrical poetry fubfervient to a tolerancy of 
opinions, or, finally, by interlperfing, in the 
fmalleft of his works even, thofe humane and 
amiable maxims, which, indeed, with an un¬ 
pardonable levity, he forgot, when he took upon 
him to cenfure in his verfes the Abbe Desfon- 
taines and Fr^ron. 
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But had Voltaire the firong and thinking 
head of the author of the focial contrail ? Had 
he his temperament and philofophical counte¬ 
nance I Did he conceive, embrace, and ana¬ 
lyze the political principles by which nations are 
ta be regenerated ? Did he penetrate into that 
which conftitutes fociety, the equality of rights, 
the leparation of powers, and the national fovo- 
reignty? Has he not produced a very weak 
criticifm on the /pirit of laws? Has he not 
called the focial contrail a forry pamphlet ? 
Montefquieu charadlerized this poet very finely, 
when he made ufe of this expreffion : Vol¬ 
taire ! Oh! he has too much wit to compre¬ 
hend me. 

Jt was certainly proper to pierce the Centaur 
who was carrying off the beautiful Dejanira ; 
but alas! was it neceffary to wound by the 
fame blow the innocent beauty the raviflier 
held in his arms ? Roufieau, equally vigorous, 
was more adroit; his arrow pierced the monfter 
without wounding the moral. 

I have remarked that when nature produces 
a great man, flie immediately creates another 
who feems to be born to temper and correct 
the ideas of his rival, Rouffeau is the correcr 
tive of Voltaire; by blending the writings of 
thefe two great npen the accents of their genius 
3 become 
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become no longer difcordant, and the great bar- 
monies of univerfal morality are revealed to the 
intelligent reader. This is, if I miftake not, a 
moft admirable final caufe^ which, nnfortunat.ely 
for him, the author of Candlde did not per¬ 
ceive. 

Even although I may have leaned rather too 
much to the fide of Roulieau, was I fo greatly 
in fault, when we owe to him the fineft parts 
of our conftitutiou ? Could we have introduced 
into it three lines of Voltaire ? I doubt the 
fad. The generation now fpringing up will 
view our books in a very different light from 
the one in which we fee them ; and we ourfelvcs 
have revived many old books which had been 
contemned and mifunderftood. Who will take 
upon him to affirm what will remain of Vol¬ 
taire an hundred years hence ? It is an argu¬ 
ment of extreme rafhnefs to weigh, in any par¬ 
ticular cafe, the amount of the human capacity : 
to thefe intrepid judges time gives the mofi: for¬ 
mal lie. But there are readers who will not 
allow themfelves to be impofed on by the great 
celebrity of a name, who fpend whole nights 
and days in the ftudy of a pamphlet^ and who can 
find nothing but four or five of the ideas of Bayle, 
repeated in fixty or feventy volumes : to them 
the fportive fallies of a luxuriant fancy, and the ' 
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ftllc which fafcinates without convincing, are 
of no account. 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 

A REPRESENTATIVE aflembly alone 
can atl with grandeur and amplitude. As it 
exhibits the general will of the nation, its power 
is univerfal, and its wide empire comprehends 
and regulates every objcdt, without regard to 
local conliderations: the great end which it 
propofes is the good of the whole, 

A lingle houfe of legiflation has fimplificd 
our government ; for it needs no counterpoife. 
The right delegated to the king of refuting his 
fanftion to the decrees of that body is furely 
only a right of falutary reviGon, an appeal to the 
^eopky and nothing more. 

Never was the dignity of the monarch 
greater; he was advanced to refpeifl by the le- 
giflative affembly; but, by an inconceivable 
blindnefs, he has miftaken the exaltation of hig 
glory and the luftre of his throne. No one of 
his minifters has followed the fpirit of the re¬ 
volution ; they have never chofen to exercife 
an aftive authority ; and the efficacious inter- 
pofition cf the monarchs has never come foa- 

fonably, 
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fonably. Nothing now remains but that the exe¬ 
cutive power fliould influence by its adion the 
aggregate of the political hierarchy ; but this, 
however, it is unwilling to do. When force 
is really employed for the public good, it iS al¬ 
ways fac!cd. 

Every thing is now fubje£l to the national 
authority; it holds a permanent Iway. The 
abfolqte afcendency of public opinion has efla- 
blilhed thefe indeftrudlible bafes. We were 
right when we formed the legiflative body into 
one houfe, and fpoke with fome difdain of 
Englifli liberty. With us an impious, a de- 
flrudive fyilem, obliged a general arming of the 
kingdom ; yet it was at the fame time requifite 
that the minifters, in circumflanccs fo urgent, 
fhould no longer be fubjeft to the fupreme will 
of the king, but to that of events ; for they 
were no longer the depofltaries of the royal 
authority. The executive power is therefore 
become the enemy of the country, fince it is 
no longer abfolute mailer of the finances. But 
this order of things cannot fubfill; as the exe¬ 
cutive power refufes to aft, it w’ili he compelled 
to aft, and the majcftic fimplicity of the po¬ 
litical machine will then unfold its fublime 
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Invited to liberty, which puts it in our power 
to reform our government, to regulate the mo¬ 
narchy, to dictate laws, to fet the fprings of the 
ftate in motion, to difpofo the phyfical and mo¬ 
ral forces of the nation, to what a height are we 
arrived ! 

The moft towering political lyllems merely 
con lift in the fimpleft principles reduced to prac¬ 
tice. Eftablilh two houfes, you will fpeedily 
liave two orders, and no doubt the ariftocracy 
will then preponderate ; and ariftocracy, com- 
pofed of the great, wbofe luftre can be no other 
than an emanation from the throne, muft by its 
very nature dread the power of the people, and 
favour that of the prince, the clear fountain of 
titles, of honours, of penftons, and of favours. 
Thus, the ariftocratical interefts are evidently 
confounded with thofe of the monarch, and can 
fcarcely ever be feparated. 

Louis XVI. in a refolve of the council (f ftate^ 
dated the 8th of Auguft 1788, had promifed in 
the face of Europe to reftore to the nation the 
full cxercife of all the rights which belonged to 
it; but he wiflied only to deceive the national 
aflembly, to make it fubfervient to the re-eftab- 
liftimcnt of the finances, and the filling up of 
the deficiency; after which be would have 
opened a new account. 

Agefilaus, 
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Agefilaus, finding that he had been deceived 
by Tiffaphernes, who had perjured himfelf, 
conceived from thence great hopes of fuccefs in 
the war, and infpired his troops with a ftrong 
contempt of a prince, who, by his falfe oaths, 
and his contravention of the moft folemn trea¬ 
ties, had provoked the indignation both of gods 
and of men. 

Every chief is dependant, becaufe nature ad¬ 
mits neither defpot nor flave; it is the perfec¬ 
tion of the political ftate that the chief of the 
nation be only the preferver of its liberty, its 
prote£lor, and not its mafter. 

Our princes wilhed literally to make a dif¬ 
ferent race of men among men ; but the people 
are in their turn the kings of the earth. 

A great ftate, refting on itfelf by its own 
weight, is the moft proper for expelling ancient 
abufes, as the ocean cafts upon its ftiores every 
fubftance foreign to it; nature there facilitates 
all the efforts, renders all the labours profitable, 
and favours the true principles of political oeco- 
nomy, by affording the produdions which* in- 
duftry can raife from an extenfive territory: in 
this vaft refervoir of individual fiiculties, the 
general intereft prompts to great undertakings, 
fecuring to each labourer, and that in the 

moft 
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moft facred manner, the full enjoyment of the 
fruit of his ideas and of his toil. 

The crifis of revolutions difcovers and brings 
forward the moft concealed talents. Every one 
finds his ftation; and we are aftonilhed at the 
fudden appearance of extraordinary men of con- 
fummate fltill in affairs, and endued with all the 
public virtues, but whofe name was even un¬ 
known. 

Our conftitulion approximates thofe of the 
Greeks, that is to fay, it has a republican cafl. 
That thefe forms of government were favour¬ 
able to the produdtlon of talents, has been de- 
monftrated. Every road was open, whether by 
:bc fliort duration of the magiftracies and of the 
command of the army, or by the authority of 
eloquence and the hope of attaining all the em¬ 
ployments of the ftate. The bar and the army 
formed two immenfe fields for different ge- 
uiufes. Accordingly, if wc furvey all the na- 
dons which have figured on the globe, it feems 
impoffiblc not to regard the Romans during the 
pureft ages of their republic, as the people, ob- 
ferves Montefquieu, who have the raoft honour- 
;d human nature. 

The great queftions on the rights of the peo¬ 
ple, on the theory of legiflation, and on the in¬ 
fluence 
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fluence of the freedom of thinking and writing, 
are become familiar to us; we are thoroughly 
acquainted with every thing that regards the 
public weal. 

If politics be the morality of ftates, was' the 
vain and barbarous diftindion of noble and ple¬ 
beian calculated to fubfift in a country where all 
the citizens muft labour in concert to fupport 
the rights of reafon and of juftice ? 

Our feigneurs, with their immunities and pri¬ 
vileges^ after having annihilated the rights of the 
people, have made every effort in the eighteenth 
century to prevent their renewal. 

The title of monarch was never juftly applied 
to the kings of France; there is the fame dif¬ 
ference as between admni/iration and defpotifm^ 

I •will it, I ordain it, my ^wV7, my goodpleajure. 
Will nations long be fatisfied with thefe terras ? 

The pope, as a judicious hiftorian remarks, 
would have defired to be conftantly confidered 
as the foie magiftrate and the only fovereign in 
the world. 

But philofophers began happily to triumph 
over priejls and tyrants^ when it was impoffible 
to filence the voice of thofe men of every nation 
and of every age, who, conneding their own 
caufe with the interefl of all, have enlightened 
and aided humanity. 


In 
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Tn proportion as the number of men who 
think increafcs, their propenfity to independ- 
ance a<fls with more energy j they feel them- 
fclves ftronger; and they perceive, by a natural 
inllindt, that their liberty augments, becaufe 
they afford each other mutual affiftance. Thus, 
are large ftates deftined to great convulfions : in 
their wide extent the current of mighty revo¬ 
lutions cannot be flopped; the obftacles only 
create a new energy, and the events correfpond 
to the boldnefs of the enterprize, 

France is the firft and. the fineft kingdom of 
the world, that which poffefles moft acquired 
riches, and where it is eafier than elfewhere to 
augment and preferve them, where men are 
more induflrious, more laborious, and more fo- 
ber, and where the love which they naturally 
bear to glory has all the effe(Ss of patriotifm: 
this kingdom will therefore foon be filled with 
fieemen. The refburces of the French nation 
will ever prove fupcrior to all her poffible 
wants. 

Our ariflocrates refemble the old wolf in 
the fable, who having loft his teeth offered to 
make peace with the Ihepherd; but the fhep- 
herd fmiled at his propofal, and inftantly dif* 
patched him. 

A free people, brave and virtuous, quickly en- 

py 
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joy all the fruits of the arts and all the treafures 
of the earth.—^Let us appeal to antiquity. 

The league of Aratus dlfplays the higheft 
Ikill; it comprehended in idea all the Greek 
cities. The plan of Aratus was to expel' the 
kings and tyrants, and give to Greece a liberty 
more folid than that which had hitherto been 
to it a fource of perplexity. Aratus formed a 
fingle power out of many, which he conne£led 
together in a clofe confederacy. Here was 
really the image of the new departments of 
France i equality muft have fublifted among 
the towns as among the citizens. No one gave 
its name to the republic, no one was difdained as 
unfit for the place of meeting of the general 
council; the jealoufy of honours or pre-emi¬ 
nence could not difunite them : all at once fub- 
jedls, and fovereigns, no domination was felt. 
This noble projeft, extremely laudable, and the 
greateft that could prefent itfelf to the mind of 
a Greek, has been renewed in our own days by 
the national afiembly. 

Add to this that Aratus preferred a foreign 
king, whom the Greeks ftyled a barbarian, to 
any Greek of eminence like himfelf. 

Society may attain a degree of perfection 
that far exeeeds our moft fanguine imagination. 
No! man was not born to mifery and fervi- 

lude; 
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tv:de ; nor arfe there two modes of well being f 
truth is one and iridivifible, and the fpirit ot li¬ 
berty neceffarily doubles the force of naan. 

How many writers are there who examine 
nothing but the bottom of their own heart, 
and, deciding from their own confcience, ca¬ 
lumniate mankind by that mean difpofition to 
detract which is the portion of narrow minds ? 
But felf-iutereft cannot be regarded as the foie 
motive of human actions. Man is naturally dif- 
pofcd to reftrain his rights, that he may leave 
to others the free exercife of theirs. He keeps 
therefore in view the general intereft of the hu¬ 
man race ; for the focieties which men form 
with each other tend by their nature to main¬ 
tain and fecure the independence and equality 
of men. It often happens that we cannot la¬ 
bour for the public good without incurring a 
certain, inevitable lols. How often have men 
been feen courageoufly to facrifice their life for 
the advantage of their country ? 

Every thing plainly (hows, that upon the 
whole, man afts generally from natural im- 
pulfe, and rather for the general benefit and pre- 
fervation of the human race than with a view to 
his own, 

Many violent, and fometimes indecent (cenes, 
which difturb the deliberations of the national 

affembly, 
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aflembly, are feverely blamed : they evidently 
proceed from the infolent minority, and from 
that cruel and bafe party which pretends to 
diftate laws to us, but which would not .ev'ca 
enjoy, if unfortunately vidlorious, its hateful 
vidlory. Thefe ftorms are perhaps necefiary; 
the tempeft which aflails the vefiel alfo fpecds 
it on its way. When the people unanimoufly 
regard liberty as their patrimony, that charac¬ 
ter always creates a certain keennefs of temper, 
and produces moft violent contentions between 
thofe w'ho hold different opinions concerning 
ftatc affairs. The writings of Ariflrophanes 
and Theophraftus are full of nothing but raillery 
againft the faults committed in the affemblics of 
the Greeks. Only recolledl the mutual abufe 
of ^fehinus and Demofthenes : and in full fc- 
nate, Cato and Caefar attacked each other in 
the moft opprobrious language. So that we 
muft not feek in their public affemblies for what 
we are told of Athenian and Roman politenefs. 
The greater the danger appears, the eafier is the 
eloquence which takes fire juftified, if not by its 
excefs, at leaft by its triumph. The executive 
power, ever rebellious and preparing behind co¬ 
vered entrenchments the ruin of the laws of the 
country, provoked the indignation and the voice 
of furious eloquence; for the latter, luckily for 
VoL. IT. M vs. 
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US, rore to the level of the monftrous and fangul- 
nary audacity of the former. Eloquence has more 
than once thundered againft criminal meafures 
emboldened by indulgence, and has difpofed the 
people to afl’ume a fteru and determined at¬ 
titude. 

Finally, the defpots threaten us : all kings, 
it is faid, ftyle each other brothers. But are not 
all nations fillers, and can they behold with in¬ 
difference the difaflers which afflift them ? Na¬ 
tions will be feen to unite and rally; for it is 
the intereft of all to chain down defpotifm. 
But if the power of a flate confifls in the num¬ 
ber of its fubjedls, in their means, in their capa¬ 
city, and the accumulated product of their forces 
and refources, France has nothing to fear from 
its neighbours. Let all her citizens adhere to 
the legiflative body: fubmifliqn to the laws is 
the pledge of vidory. Hobbes remarks very 
judicioufiy, that there can be no folid govern¬ 
ment without a centre of authority from which 
no recourfe can be had to another power. 


OF 
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OF VIRTUOUS MEN OF LETTERS. 

While time brings revolutions over the 
whole face of the globe, and infinitely varies the 
piiture of events, it caufes new ideas to circu¬ 
late which have alfo their force and their 
empire. 

Emanated from a few thinking heads, they 
penetrate the minds of the great body, and make 
a permanent impreffion. This courle of mo¬ 
rality has its afcendency and its duration. Since 
the different parts of Europe have kept up a 
correfpondence, and all knowledge tends to the 
fame focus, the voice of philofophers produces 
a cry almoft unanimous, that fwells, relbunds, 
and rules even the thrones, which feemed the 
lafl term of human povver. 

There is certainly fomething above thcniy 
opinion. The imprudent monarch who defies 
it, weakens and disjoins his authority : and fuch 
is the undoubted empire of new and luminous 
ideas, that, by their beauty, their evidence, their 
depth, and their utility, they give law to the 
part which governs. Knowledge is become 
ufeful in all governments : they feem now ready 
to fubmit (with more or lefs oppofition) to thofe 
opinions which are deftined to produce by de¬ 
grees the moft incredible changes. 

M 2 
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This new action of a few individuals upon 
the univerfe, this moral empire which direds 
the phyfical force, is a thing truly new, and 
which never occurred in hiftory till the inven¬ 
tion of printing, 

Thefe opinions are mixed with good and evil, 
like every thing elfe; they have at once their 
utility and their danger. Sometimes the minds 
of men are not ripe enough to adopt them ; and, 
on the other hand, they may too much inflame 
unprepared heads, and derange the political ba¬ 
lance too fuddenlv. Enthufiafm mio;ht then 
aflume the place of reafon; and though enthu¬ 
fiafm be the worker of great achievements, it is 
never beneficial or defirable except in a ferious, 
important, and arduous crifls. 

Perhaps there exifis an art of judging thefe 
new opinions, of elaborating them, and of render¬ 
ing them thus more falutary. Amidfl: the pro- 
grefs of the human mind, evil, by an almoft in¬ 
vincible defliny, places itfelf by the fide of good. 
Often the virtuous man is forced to figh, even 
while he is filled with admiration. Might not 
a more attentive choice feparate what is bane¬ 
ful in the mixture of thofe real benefits lately 
poured upon fociety ? 

When the human mind has conceived a new 
<^idea, it can feldom preferve a juft medium; for 
./f; man 
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man delights in extremes. The effort he makes 
in burfting from his old chains precipitates him 
into the oppofite extreme, and, proud of having 
got rid of his weighty fetters, he does not per¬ 
ceive that he is only adopting new prejudices, and 
that he fubmits to the moft abfolute prepoflef- 
fion, at the very moment he thinks he has ef- 
caped from it for ever. Thus man has con¬ 
founded diftinct notions, and has believed that 
he had iniproved all, becaufe he trampled with 
a haughty foot upon many wrecks. 

Such is more etpecially the difpofition of the 
prefent age. Elated with fome undoubted con- 
quefts, it feems more impatient to deftroy than 
to rear. It has brought the ancient opinions 
under its examination; but was it not too much 
elated when it gave them up to ridicule and 
contempt ? This love of novelty may have its 
dangers and its excefles. Will the continual 
ftruggle againft error fuffice to guard agajffil^ 
it ? And if genius were as cautious as it is- 
impetuous, would it not reft contented with 
having overturned cruel and pernicious preju¬ 
dices alone ? We ought to irrigate and fertilize, 
and not to overflow and lay wafte. Among the 
new and prevailing ideas, there are forae which, 
judicioufly chofen, may afford the greateft ad- 

M 3 vantage 
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vantage to jfbciety, and complete the triumph of 
reafon. 

After genius tias expanded fully in every di- 
redtion, it would be defirable, I think, that fome 
one fliould ftart up endued with a calm and pe¬ 
netrating judgment, to feparate truth from error. 
It is he alone that can weigh without partiality, 
can decide without prefumption, can moderate 
the heat of enthufiafm, and yet not weaken 
truth: finally, it is he that can fafely proceed 
between the exceffive timidity which fuper- 
flitioufly reveres ancient cuftoms, and the 
temerity which would break down every bar¬ 
rier. 

The fpirit of the age has diffufed much light, 
partly by conducing rcfledlion towards ufeful 
objects, and partly by generalizing principles 
which were loft becaufe fcattered and diffufed. 
There is .no fcience at prefent but muft ac¬ 
knowledge that this fpirit has enlarged the 
bounds of its circles. If it has erred, it was by 
the immenfity of the objedls which it embraced; 
it was by attempting to apply too hafty a cal¬ 
culation to complicated operations : it was per¬ 
haps, if I dare deplare it, by not repofing fuffi- 
cient confidence in human virtue, and by not 
(Cftipaating the efficacy of that a^ive force. 

Such 
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Such is the firft error, if I am not mi/laken, 
of the governing body: it has expecfled every 
thing from its material fprings; it has reafoned 
on objedls which it ought rather to have fejt, as 
if fentiment were not likewife a ftream of light, 
ftill prompter and more aflive. Why not be¬ 
lieve that enlightened virtue, in any man, as in 
a nation, is more knowing than the moft quick- 
lighted policy ? 

It is virtue that perceives rapidly, and by in- 
ftinft what muft turn out for the general ad¬ 
vantage : with the eye conftantly fixed upon 
fuffering humanity, it has that generous emo¬ 
tion which diftates the beft maxims. Reafon- 
ing, with its iulidious language, may beftow be¬ 
witching colours upon ambiguous enterprifes. 
Never will the heart of the virtuous man of let¬ 
ters forget the intereft of the meaneft citizen; 
and if he be compelled to felefl his facrifice, the 
numerous and unfortunate clafs will be prefent 
in his memory. He will choofc the leafl: evil, 
and in fuch a way as not to dread the pen of the 
hiftorian who will defciibe to pofterity his com¬ 
bats and his decifions. 

Thus, in their origin, growing nations have 
divined the ftate beft calculated for them; and 
remote from political light, or even defpifing it, 
they have had the advantage of improving a 

M 4 perceptioa 
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perception vaftly fuperior to the rage of fyf- 
tems, which aiming to control every event, 
give occafion to numberlefs overfights. 

Place, then, the virtuous man before the able 
politician, refting afiured that the former will 
difeover by his love of the public good what the 
other will not perceive by the pride of his con¬ 
ceptions. 

If he watches the fpirit of the age it is not 
with an intention to crufli it, or to flay its pro- 
grefs, but only to give it a more ufeful diredtion. 
The pilot obeys the fea on which he is borne ; 
he follows the inevitable currents; he varies his 
management according as the weather is calm 
or tempeftuous. In like manner, the man in 
office yields to the national bent, and turns his 
thoughts to the general will; he choofes to fol¬ 
low this movement rather than to oppofe it. If 
he is attentive to catch the wind of this predo¬ 
minating fpirit (a wind vehement and irrefifli- 
ble), he will bring about great things without 
convulfion and without requiring an effort. He 
will hold a lever of vaft power, calculated to 
overturn the moft numerous obftacles : he will 
bargain for the glory and felicity of the nation, 
and will find the minds of all difpofed to obey, 
becaufe they will be moved only by their own 
inclination. They will go greater lengths with 
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peaceful legiflators fuch as thefe, than if they 
were impelled to obedience by force, and even 
by the empire of the laws. 

Mofl; writers agree to praife the paft ages at 
the expence of the prefent; but the reading of 
hiftory is fufneient to controvert fuch an opi¬ 
nion. The fuperflition and barbarity which 
darken remote times, extinguifh every wifli we 
might entertain that we had come into the world 
at thofe fatal periods. 

Unqueftionably the art of living in Ibciety is 
improved ; and errors and prejudices, in paffing 
from one age to another, are blunted by degrees. 
In reading ancient hiftory, and refle£ting on what 
has pafled, it appears that the human race then 
enjoyed a very flender portion of happinefs. But 
taught by fatal experience the miferies attend¬ 
ing fuperftitiou, we have contrived to dam up 
the fource of that fcourge, to enjoy the light 
which furrounds us, and to improve the benefits 
of it for our own felicity, for that of our con- 
temporaries, and for pofterity. 

Europe, in general, is better cultivated, better 
inhabited, better defended: thofe fudden inva- 
lions which formerly deftroyed kingdoms, are 
no longer pradicable; artillery has made war 
Jefs flow in its operations and lefs dangerous; 
the iaveotion of printing has rendered the com- 
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munication of ideas prompt and eafy between 
the different parts of the world ; and amidft the 
moft bloody war, invincible and neceffary ties 
maintain the right of property and avert great 
calamities. 

However remote we may be from perfection, 
we conftantly advance in improvement. We 
debate on the means of bellowing felicity on 
our own country, on our fociety; and thele 
dreams lead invariably to fome wife refult. Ex¬ 
cellent and found principles ellablilh order in 
theory^ which announces an enfuing pradiccy 
not perfect, but bringing a greater fum of tran¬ 
quillity and happinefs. 

Good books have diffufed knowledge through 
all claffes of the people; they adorn truth. 
Thefe wiitings already govern Europe; they 
inflruCt governments in their duties, they ap¬ 
prize them of their faults, their true interell, 
and the public opinion to which they mufl lillen 
and conform. Thcl'c books are patient mailers 
that wait till the adminillrators of Hates are 
awake and their paffions calm. 

Policy is founded, like geometry, on the moll 
limple principles ; the whole conlills in know¬ 
ing how to deduce confequences. The charac¬ 
ter of a people changes from age to age, and that 
change ought to be HriClly attended to. 
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The politician would never make erroneous 
combinations, without the extreme variety and 
ficklenefs of national charafter. It is requifite 
therefore that he beftow particular attention on 
this fubjeft, and eftimate more efpecially the 
pofiible range of the extravagance which enters 
the human brain. 

Such is the difficult part of his art: he muft 
build his plans on the character of a people view¬ 
ed at large. When he fliall poflefs the true 
knowledge of its manners, he will obtain over 
the nation an afcendency which the moft fortu¬ 
nate warrior could never expeft. 

The latter ruffies like a torrent, and like a tor¬ 
rent pafles away. The bloody trophies of vic¬ 
tory are always dearly purchaled; the conqueror 
often miffes the fruits of his fuccefs. He r etains 
nothing, if policy does not affift him. 

The greateft and moft formidable ftate may 
be ruined by a vigilant policy, which, protecting 
a neighbouring ftate of lefs ftrength, ffiall be 
able to fteal almoft imperceptibly from its rival 
the fecret and vital ftrength that formed its flou- 
riftiing condition. 

A body of perfeCt laws, with regard to what 
concerns policy, would be a mafter-piece of hu¬ 
man genius. It would confift perhaps in an 
exquifite feleClion of what is moft excellent in 

the 
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the political and civil laws, and in a fimple and 
ingenious application of thefe laws to the cuf- 
tpms of the nation to be governed by them. 

It would be the bufinefs of the fublime corn- 
filer of thefe laws to conneft together the ancient 
and nnodern codes, in order to form a new one. 
If he fliould pollefs abilities, if he Ihould ha ve a 
profound knowledge of the human heart, and, 
above all, of the genius of the nation, he would 
maintain fuch an unity of defign, follow luch 
certain rules, and preftrve fuch exadl propor¬ 
tions, that a ftate with fuch laws for its guid¬ 
ance would refemble thofe mechanical engines, 
all of whofe fprings confpire to the fame end. 

This great man is ftill to appear among us, 
becaufe the perfection of politics is an eminent 
ftep to which the human powers can with much 
difficulty attain. 

But every thing announces the poffibility of 
fuch a genius ftarting up ; and if fo many men 
endued with a profound fagacity and a fenfible 
heart had not walled their talents in the deceit¬ 
ful charms of the fine arts, we Ihould have found 
this happy jundtion of moral and political laws: 
all would have been marked out at leaft in 
theory; all would have been combined, and this 
eloquent type would have led us infenfibly to the 
practice. 
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Without pofleffing that genius, I have done 
what has been in my power; 1 have, for twenty- 
five years, colle£led ideas with the intention of 
their entering into the fublime plan which An¬ 
other (hould trace, and which far exceeds ray 
abilities. To colledl every idea into a focus of 
unity, and apply each with prccifion to the na¬ 
tional genius; this is the philofopher’s fione of 
politics. It is lefs chimerical than that of the 
alchemifis, fince we fee governments which en¬ 
joy a certain degree of perfeftion, that is to fay, 
luch a degree as may be aflimilated to the paffions 
of human nature. 

Happy the people w’ho, by the help of their 
writers, have given to authority that know¬ 
ledge which will permit it neither to flep be¬ 
yond the law nor to turn it afide! 

Since legiflation cannot be the work of po¬ 
litical circum fiances, does it not proceed from 
the information and conceptions of men of 

genius ? 

£> 

GEOGRAPHY CONSIDERED IN A POLITICAL 
POINT OF VIEW. 

WHOEVER admits an orignal plan in the 
univerfe, whoever rejc«£ls the words fatality and 
chance, and furveys with an attentive eye the 

empires 
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empires of* ancient and modern times, will per¬ 
ceive an order of demarcation upon the furface 
of our globe, and will not fail to recognize the 
hand that traced the limits and eredted the ram¬ 
parts. He will behold nations mutually con¬ 
tending till they are confined within the geo¬ 
graphical circle drawn by nature; in that en- 
clofure they enjoy the repofe which was denied 
them when they overleaped the bounds. 

When in the height of metaphyfics, we feel 
fomething that refills, that repels us forcibly, 
that defeats us in fpite of our efforts, it is a de- 
cifive mark that we go beyond our limits, and 
ftrain to furpafs our natural capacity: it is a fe- 
cret admonition which reminds us of our frailty, 
and corredls a prefumptuous wcaknefs. But, 
in the material world, when an evident princi¬ 
ple enlightens reafon at the commencement of 
its refearches, it is a certain token that the mind 
pofiefles a fund of refources which will enable 
it to draw infallible conclufions. Let us firft 
be natural philofophers: I have thought I could 
difeern on the globe a decided intention of na¬ 
ture to feparate Hates without too much disjoin¬ 
ing them, to delineate geometrically the form 
of empires, and to domiciliate kingdCths; I have 
thought I could perceive that the globe was fo 
configured as that navigation would one day be 
' the 
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the tie to bind together the human race. Thefe 
ideas will no doubt pleale thole, who, ftruck 
with the harmonious immcnfity, believe, that 
the government of the univerfe prclides majef^ 
tically and necelTarily over all other govern¬ 
ments. We need only ufe our eyes, perhaps, 
to be convinced of thefe new truths: an atten¬ 
tive furvey of geographical charts, determines 
in fome meafure the pofitive extent of dates; 
for the mountains, the rivers, and the lakes, are 
the unqueftionable boundaries and guardians 
which kind nature has placed for the preferva- 
tion and tranquillity of human aflbeiations. 

But if the order of nature have vilibly fepa- 
rated empires, it has on another hand decreed 
that they fluall have a mutual commerce of 
knowledge; its defign in this refpefl is not 
concealed. When 1 hold in my hand a frag¬ 
ment of loadftone, and refledl that this done, 
which appears in no way remarkable, informs 
us conftantly of the direction of the north, and 
renders poffible and ealy the navigation of the 
mod; unknown feas, I have about me a con¬ 
vincing proof that nature intended a focial life 
for man. All thefe indications of defign feem, 
therefore, to evince that her views tend limply 
to unite men, and make them (hare in common 
the good things diffeminated over the globe. 

Whenever, 
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Whenever, for the prefervation of the whole, a 
great crihs of nature occafions the difruption of 
a ftnall portion of the globe, you fuddenly per¬ 
ceive feas arife where iflands were fwallowed 
up. Never has a gulf, never has a large gap 
invincibly feparated the different parts of the 
globe; on the contrary, the foft girdle of the 
waters everywhere invites man, everywhere 
prefents to him roads more dangerous than diffi¬ 
cult, and which his courage and genius have 
furmounted. The celebrated Englilh navigator 
who difeovered the inhabited iflands in the Pa¬ 
cific Ocean, fiuled from the Thames, paflTed the 
Antipodes of London, and performed the circuit 
of the earth.—Laftly, flnee it has latterly been 
difeovered, by a never erring experience, that 
winds which blow conftantly during a certain 
feafon of the year, waft our fhips to India, and 
that contrary winds, prevailing during another 
feafon, convey them back again to our ports— 
it is impofliblc not to recognize certain admira¬ 
ble guides calculated to approximate and unite 
the moft remote nations. If man has learned to 
conftruft a velfel, a bridge upon the ocean, 
if this frail machine neverthelefs braves the 
angry elements : it is becaufe the primary in¬ 
tention of nature was that men of all climates 
Ihould not be ftrangers to each other. A dark 
/ I cloud 
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cloud conceals from us the nations which in¬ 
habit the northern extremity of America; but 
a flight convulfion of the globe may fuddenly 
form a fca, to condu6t our veffels among thefe 
new nations ; and in a limilar way, although 
the interior parts of Africa be nearly as much 
unknown as the centre of the earth, it requires 
only a happy occurrence to open for us the route. 
The great views of nature will fooner or later 
be accompliflied. 

For the fame reafon that flie gives mountains 
a gentle flope, to allow a free accefs to them 
and facilitate the entrance into the vallies, Ihd 
has diflributed in all diredlions a profufion of 
rivers and leas ; every thing announces a circu¬ 
lation fimilar to that in the human body. She 
therefore wills that all the people of the earth 
fliould be knit by the bonds of union, but with¬ 
out clafliing fuddenly and being too readily blend¬ 
ed. Thus, by extending and conne£ting our 
various branches of knowledge, we fliall find 
that they all tend to the improvement of the 
human fpecies ; and in this view art is nature. 

At firft light, Europe, Afia, and Africa, form 
only the fame continent. It is not certain but 
Anaerica has a communication near the pole 
with the other parts of the earth. Thefe con¬ 
tinents, which nature has united, have a natural 
. VoL, n. N right 
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right to procure, by means of navigation, sn 
eafy intercourfe between one country and an¬ 
other. 

If Japan forms in a manner a kind of folitary 
ftate, it may be replied that, when the Corea 
and -the adjacent countries fhall one day grow 
commercial {lates, the ports of Japan, becoming 
then neceffary tothefe dates for facilitating com¬ 
merce, will be opened, and that empire obliged 
to enter into the general plan. 

Let political oeconomy confult above all the 
geographical chart of a country; it will per¬ 
ceive that happy confequences depend on the 
refources and natural advantages of a ftate. 
The paffage of the found alone gives exiftence 
to the kingdom of Denmark : the dukes of 
Savoy take a moft important fhare in the wars 
of Italy, not fo much on account of the forces 
they can bring into the field, as by their hav¬ 
ing poffeffion of the lofty chain of mountains 
which enables them to open or difpute the 
entrance. 

There is manifeftly a neceflary correfpondence 
between the political laws and the afcendancy 
of fituation; it is falfe that the fame interefts 
can equally fuit all nations. The geographical 
fituation conftitutes a pofitive law which can¬ 
not be mifconceived. Theories are abfurd when 

they 
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they pretend to enjoin in one flate tvHat is prac- 
ticabie in another. 

Local circumftances fway every thing: men 
may enaft laws, but the moft admirable regu¬ 
lations can never be: feparated from their appli¬ 
cation. When the genius of Frederic lhall be 
totally extind in Pruffia, that country will no 
longer comprehend a kingdom, but marquifates; 
while the mountains of Switzerland will con- 
flantly have in their view the fame forms of go¬ 
vernment. 

In the adminiftration of ftates how great is 
the difparity occafioned by the hilly or plain 
furface, the fouthern afpedl or the expofure to 
the north wind, a natural haven or a promon¬ 
tory, an ealy anchorage or a road crowded with 
rocks ? Hence arifes an infinite variety in the 
political inftitutions. 

If the geography of a country be not ferioufly 
examined* if its hydrography be flighted, all 
will reft upon ruinous foundations; for nature 
has ordained that the moral conduit of nations 
fiiould be intimately connected wdth their phy- 
fical qualities, and a chart Is the mofl: luminous 
torch for ftatefmen:—a torch which refleits a 
much clearer light than the idle fpeculations of 
cabinets, that have fo long been deceived by in- 
flgnificant terms. It is impoflible to behold 
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without admiration how great an acceffion thtf 
emprefs of the Ruffias could have made to the 
grandeur of her provinces, by uniting the rivers 
her empire embraces. This admirable plan, fo 
worthy of being happily executed, was aban¬ 
doned upon the event of the war againft the 
Turks. It prefented to the induftry of many 
nations all the refources indicated or formed by 
nature. Catherine would have imitated the 
example of Alexander, had Ihe not for the fake 
of perfonal repofe, preferred the removal of her 
military forces from the vicinity of her throne, 
and the employment of them in diftant expe¬ 
ditions. 

If we may ftill judge from the feite of Alex¬ 
andria, its founder poffefled a genius fuperior to 
his fuecefs; the one pafled away like a gleam 
of light, and outlived not the conqueror of the 
Perfians, but the other will lail for ages. 

View the fituation of Tyre, of Carthage, of 
Venice, of Genoa, of Amfterdam, and of Lon¬ 
don ; you will acknowledge that nature has 
made thefe different points the centre of a vaft 
commerce. Change the feite, and the refources, 
the means of ftrength and profperity, will no 
longer be the fame. Venice w'as formerly the 
emporium of an univerfal trade, and as it were 
the bond of union of the three parts of the 

world 
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world then known. The paflage to India by 
the Cape of Good Hope has caufed that grandeur 
to difappear which was the objedl of the jealouly 
of thirty fovereigns. 

When an empire is extenlive and compaft, it 
can fpeedily acquire wealth and protedt itfelf. 
The fovereign of feveral disjointed ftates, luch 
for inftance, as thePruffian monarch, may com¬ 
mand and give laws to rich but ftraggling })ro- 
vinces; but he will never have the force ot him 
who reigns over provinces united and connected 
in one centre. France eminently enjoys this 
advantage, by which the different parts that 
compofe it, forming a contiguous whole, atford 
to each other mutual aid, fupport, comfort, 
knowledge, and defence. This kingdom owes 
its natural dominion to its compadt regions, 
wedged in between three great feas and many 
chains of craggy mountains: the rivers and 
mountains of this fine country have latterly 
given names to various of the departments; and 
it was a moft happy idea to hit upon, that na¬ 
ture, in forming kingdoms, had alfo traced the 
divifions, by giving them diftindl and material 
limits. 

Who fees not that France, that Spain, ifPi . .. 
gal were again united to her, that E.n.;;. ::, 
Ireland, Switzerland, Sardinia, and Sicily, 
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in a manner placed on the foundations of th« 
globe ! When you beheld (at a time when the 
reft of Europe was cpflaved) liberty extending 
her fway over the Britifli ifles, it was becaufe 
thefe ifles are efpecially formed for the throne of 
liberty. If the Hungarians are oftener con- 
vulfed than any other nation, the reafon is, that 
they occupy an abundant territory, capable of 
fupplyiug to them every thing within them- 
felves. Behold Poland expofed on all fides; 
fhe has needed inceflantly for her defence all 
her valour: her children are obliged to be 
perpetually in arms; and her foldiery, far too 
numerous to maintain, keep her peafants in 
abjedliou, indigence, and fiavery. That the 
Polifh territory is entirely open, is the primary 
caufe of thefe mifchiefs. The well-known ca¬ 
lamities of that unhappy republic refult lefs front 
the defeds of its conftitution than from its geo¬ 
graphical fituation, which leaves it a prey on 
every fide to the invafion of foreign troops. 

If we confider Italy, it requires only, as was, 
the cafe formerly, one central point; and as 
foon as the papal phantom fhall fall with the 
mofl: incredible of all fuperflitions, it will be 
revived by this fingle and probable event. 
Ruffia announces plainly that it will foon be 
divided into two ftates, becaufe the capital of 
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that empire being badly fituated, it h a giant 
with an exceffive head which it cannot lupport. 
The compariron fliows that nature has been 
prodigal to France; this is her favourite king¬ 
dom : it is accurately circumfcribed, and this 
circumftance forms and will form its invincible 
llrength; for we have only to ftretch our domi¬ 
nion to the Rhine and unite Savoy, and it will 
be difficult to find on the face of the globe an 
empire better fituated and of a nobler and more 
commanding figure. 

Although the Grand Signor poflefles, in Eu¬ 
rope, in Afia, and in Africa, immenie countries, 
yet the double defpotifm of the feimitar and the 
koran, the vidlories of Selim and of Mahomet, 
have not hitherto been able to form one whole 
of the Ottoman empire, becaufe nature oppofed 
it by frittering too much thefc fjjacious and 
magnificent ffireds. If an arm of the lea were 
fuddenly to crofs the Germanic Rates, in dead of 
being divided into fo many particular I'overeion- 
ties the interefts of which mutually clalh, theje 
would certainly be no more than two, and each 
of thefe would be incomparably ftronger th.ir? 
all the fovereignties colleftively that now ev.,:, 
What conftituted the force of the United i',- 
vinces, thole feven little provinces which 
Spanilh monarchy feemed ready to fwallow t 
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What created that republic, fo feeble in its ori¬ 
gin and the pooreft in Europe, though grown the 
richeft in the world ? The fea. It was the fea 
that multiplied its hands to protect and enrich it; 
it was the herrings, which it raifed from the 
abyfs of the ocean, that laid the foundation of 
its commerce and its opulence, that began to 
make its name known and refpedted in every 
quarter of the civilized globe. Thefe herrings 
gave it in Africa the Cape of Good Hope, and 
in Afia opened to it the invaluable traffic of its 
Eaft India company. 

I form, therefore, no hypothefis ; but would 
it not be curious at leaft to fix in fpeculation the 
dimenfions of all the modern ftates ; to lop the 
overgrown empires, and meafure them by pru¬ 
dent and fage proportions; to give folidity to 
thofe which are too finall; to ingraft between 
the great powers little.flates which, ferving as 
barriers or wedges, may oppofe each over-vio¬ 
lent hoftile encounter; and %o communicate the 
benefit of the feas without ffiutting up the paf- 
fage of the rivers ? In meafuring certain ftates 
according to their latitudes, a new order would 
fpring up, and the auguft defigns of Providence 
would ftill be manifefted in thofe vaft mafles 
which feemed committed to chance: but this 
opprobrious word chance, ought no longer to 
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have a place in our books.- Order prevails every 
where, though concealed ; and if it efcapes our 
view in great objedts, it neverthelefs exifts. 
Geography muft give the firft leflbn on-thefe 
important objedls. We can already trace the 
outlines of this grand lyftem in the prefent po¬ 
rtion of empires, and war often introduces by 
violence what reafon would have brought about 
peaceably. Nothing is then more abfurd than 
the ambitious chimeras of thofe great ftates 
which feek to encounter and fwallow up other 
great dates. Confult antiquity : the Tigris and 
Euphrates have always defended with fuccefs 
the countries through which they flow againft 
the ambition of conquerors; Arabia has re¬ 
pelled every attack; and Egypt, though become 
a province, has ftill retained the majedy of a 
kingdom. 

At the appearance of the Romans, the em¬ 
pires fpr the greater part had acquired their na¬ 
tural fite, when the ambition of that nation 
deranged every thing. The world, ftill new 
at that period, exhibited powerful kingdoms in 
Afia alone, the true cradle of the firft race of 
men. Africa, and efpecially the weftern world, 
was peopled much later, and was filled merely 
by a multitude of little republics or of little rival 
nations, jealous of each other. 
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They were, however, able for many years to 
contend againft the Romans, weak as they were, 
and incapable of maintaining expenfive wars of 
any confiderable duration. It accordingly re¬ 
quired ages for thefe Romans to fubdue Italy; 
but when once they had acquired the dominion 
of that noble country, Sicily and the then fepa- 
rated kingdoms of Spain were conquered, the 
empire of the Carthaginians fhaken, Macedonia 
and Greece invaded, and Africa and Afia fwal¬ 
io wed up. 

Undoubtedly the whole world would then 
have come under the yoke of the Romans, if 
confiderate and provident nature had not af¬ 
forded fccure and almoft inacceffible retreats for 
the liberty of the human race; fhe bad in this 
way provided fo well, that thefe conquerors fell 
back, and certain of the ifates were faved by 
their mere configuration. Univerfal monarchy 
\vas, even in thofe times, a chimerical preten- 
fion : thefe conquerors ravaged on all fides, but 
retained nothing. 

Had the Romans confulted political geogra¬ 
phy, they would not have reduced into pro¬ 
vinces the great kingdoms which they conquer¬ 
ed. Rome, content with a moderate grandeur, 
could have fixed certain limits within which all 
would have been Roman. Nothing was more 
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ponfonant to nature than fuch a compadled cir¬ 
cle of territory; and in our own days, the con- 
ftituent affembly has judged well that France 
jnuft be circumfcribed, to double its force. . 

The vaft conquefts of the Roman empire may 
be regarded as one of the caufes of its declenfion. 
The Romans had within their grafp the moft 
efficacious method of fecuring its falvation; it 
was, to form fmall flates, independant of each 
Other, under different forms of government. 

They might eafily have retained over thefe 
flates a fuperiority which fhould keep them al¬ 
ways dependant in a certain degree on the em¬ 
pire. The people who would have formed thefe 
flates would have been happier, and Rome would 
thence have better retained her power; the bar¬ 
barians, obliged to attack feparately each of thefe 
fmall flates, mufl have met with infinitely more 
refiflance than in attacking in many points at 
once this immenfe coloflus, whofe magnitude 
was fuch as afterwards to form the empires of 
the Eaft and of the Weft. 

A fmall ftate has its peculiar principle of exift- 
ence; it fometimes fuccefsfully refills the moft 
violent attacks, and makes head againft forces 
which might appear fufficient to annihilate it. 
Rome, protected by private flates, would un¬ 
doubtedly have repulfed the enemy; and a con¬ 
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queror of the diftant provinces would nevef 
have dared to attack the capital of the world. 
Of all conquerors Alexander is the moil famous; 
but, in his rapid progrefs, he gave unwittingly 
a falutary Ihock to the univerfe: he fubverted 
the empire of the Perfians, who ventured to pafs 
the boundaries which the Euphrates and the 
Tigris had oppofed between them and the peo¬ 
ple of upper Afia ; and order was thus re-efta- 
bJilhcd in that vaft part of the globe. 

Parthia, from that time included within its 
natural limits, refifted with glory thofe Roman 
legions that carried their victorious arms over 
the moft diftant frontiers; and was itfelf re- 
pulfed by them when it attempted to tranfgrefs 
thofe bounds. 

On the other hand, Egypt, protected and en¬ 
riched by the Red Sea, by the Nile, and the 
Mediterranean, defended by fands which fought 
for it and buried whole armies ; Egypt refumed 
under the Ptolemies its place among nations, 
and has fince preferved an impofing dignity, even 
beneath the fetters of defpotifm. 

Arabia, bordering on fertile Egypt, and en¬ 
trenched by the Red Sea, the ocean, the Per- 
fian gulf, its deferts and its rocks; Arabia 
triumphs over the efforts of all the conquerors 
who have attempted to mafter it. If the liberty 
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of man, dear to the Supreme Being, has pre¬ 
pared retreats, after the plan of nature, in the 
vaft forefts of Germany and amidft the frozen 
trafts of the North, it feems to have fixed its 
eternal empire in Arabia. The Arab, by his de- 
ferts and his mode of life, which has never va¬ 
ried and appears in him a kind of inftindl, feems 
by his deftiny to be the immortal child of inde- 
pendance. How indeed could the yoke be faf- 
tened round a wandering being who, in his im- 
menfe plains, changes continually his fpot of 
refidence, who can endure fatigue and hunger, 
and who regards a fedentary life as a punifh- 
ment ? Should the reft of the globe be covered 
with flaves, the ftamp of freedom would be ftill 
preferved among theft; roving tribes. 

I repeat it, I doubt not but by improving po¬ 
litical geography, people will difeover fooner or 
later that nature has traced vifibly tvith her fin¬ 
ger the walls and boundaries of empires, and 
will be convinced that it is againft the eternal 
order of things for a kingdom to extend itfelf 
and diverge into feparate and unconne£lcd pro¬ 
vinces. It is by following this fimple and fertile 
fpeculation that we ftiall probably come to know 
the great defigns of the author of nature, who, 
having with profound wifdom ordained every 
thing, has undoubtedly not abandoned the phy- 
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fical form of dates to the ambitious grafp of ^ 
few madmen named conquerors. In proof of 
this it is to be obferved that empires of pre- 
pofterous dimenfions have perifhed, while the 
regular mafles have fubfifted. 

The geographer would therefore become a 
firfl; rate politician, if, knowing how to eftimate 
the value of rivers, of mountains, and of mari¬ 
time coafts, he were in a manner to trace in de¬ 
tail the felicities and enjoyments of a nation, by 
Ihewing that it could neither be contra£ted nor ag¬ 
grandized without imminent danger; if he were 
to fay to a nation, “ Hhis is the ocean which 
confines you \ this the continent vobich tells you to 
extend your territory to fuch a mount ain\ this the 
riyer which forms your feparation from other 
fates ^—and the mouth of which cannot be 
clofed up by vain treaties, while the merchan- 
dizes of two bordering fates Can traverfe aver the 
extent of its waters.''' The fovereign laws of 
nature are much fuperior to the diplomatic code: 
they are imprinted upon the globe. When 
thefe laws are violated, there is a refifting effort 
which cpnvulfes for ages, till the dates ad¬ 
jacent to each other acquire the form prefcribed 
to them by nature. Roufleau thus addrefTed the 
Poles : Fear not being conquered, Jo long as they 
are unable to digef you. 
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After fo many ulelefs treaties, it is neceflary 
to recur to thefe eternal laws, becaufe, in the 
real order of things, the right of nature is the firft 
of rights: when political right fhall advance 
fupported by thofe beautiful and material forms 
which nature difplays to the contemplative eye, 
it will not go aftray. The fuccefs of this plan 
appears to be demonftrated, fince, not with Hand¬ 
ing the extravagance of family compacts and 
treaties of inheritance, the coalition of crowned 
heads, and the violence of their defpotifm, the 
phyfical mafs of the globe has withHood the 
agitation of thofe fovereigns, who, wilhing to 
efface fome of the lines of nature’s eternal graver, 
have only fhovvn the vacuity and nothingnefs 
of proud imbecility. 


OF THE STATE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION. 

THE people form the government, and for 
this reafon, that the general opinion in every 
Hate regulates the adminiftration, which never 
clafhes with impunity againft the public voice, 
a voice that refills and oppofes an infurmount- 
able obftacle to the proud will of the fove- 
reign. 
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Thoie nations merit our fcorn and contempt 
that would have an adminiftration great and en¬ 
lightened, and yet betray the utmoft levity, or 
rather an abfolute inattention, in the weightieft 
public affairs. 

The moft confummate rainifter always fpringS 
from the clafs of citizens, and can carry into 
the national council that expanfion of mind 
alone which the nation has attained, unlefs he 
be fuppofed to poflefs fuch an extraordinary 
genius as is exceedingly rare. He will have no 
other ideas than thole which have been circu¬ 
lated around him. 

The minifter will be heedlefs and fickle, if 
the nation is heedlefs and fickle; he will be 
devoid of genius and intelligence, if political 
matters fliould by all be abandoned to chance. 
What ufe would he make of a genius vaftly 
above his age, if the nation were to be incapable 
of profiting by all the fuperiority of his know¬ 
ledge? He would not be underftood, and his 
political genius, in a manner infulated, would 
not be able to combine execution with theory. 
But let this fame minifter, legiflator, or admi- 
niftrator, placed (no matter how) in the go¬ 
verning body, fee his fyftcm, till then uncer¬ 
tain even in his own eyes, confirmed by the 
public opinion, and he will acquire confidence, 
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and advance with the train of thinking meil. 
Thofe who i-ire capable of refiefling will beftoW 
their approbation ; the weaknefs of the admi- 
niftrator will difappear; and he will bccopne 
ftr'oiig in his intcllefliinl operations, becaufe a 
very great nurnber of men will have adopted be¬ 
fore hand his ideas. Thus is every v/cll en¬ 
lightened nation always well governed. As a 
great number of men can, by their united 
ehbrts, raife the moft ponderous malTes and 
erect obelilks; fo the opinion of all and the 
vngilanci- of all, meet and flrike out in pradlice 
the more important truths of political oeconomy. 
For when the lubjedts which intereft adminif- 
tration fiiall be publicly debated, they will be 
cleared up in a fliort time; the molt intricate 
queftions will become plain axioms which the 
ignorance of feme and the treachery of others 
can no longer obfeure. 

When people complain.of the adminiftration, 
they often accufe themfelves; they confefs that 
they have not bellowed on public affairs the 
attention thefc deferve, and the minidcr has 
perhaps in the fequel reafon to advance this 
great abfurdity, that it is lawful for the minificr 
alone to exatnine what interejls the general order. 
The people having ceafed to renter, it becomes 
VoL. II. O the 
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the milliner, however unqualified for the talk, 
to refledl for them. 

When the fovereign or his council is not well 
informed, the nation muft lupply the limited, 
ideas of the miniflry ; and this is what happens 
in thofe Hates over which a degree of political 
knowledge is diffufed : the falfe ideas of mini'f- 
ters are there rcvflificd, a general clamour is 
raifed, and the happy elfefts of a well diredted 
education among rdl the claiTcs of citizens are 
perceived. No dallardly or fervile fear is enter¬ 
tained } jufticc is rendered to the real Hatcfman, 
the fupcrficial theorift is hunted down, and if 
there be no city for fiaves, as is obferved by one 
of the ancients, there is always a government 
for enlightened men. 

Every head of a focicty depends on the fociety, 
and is accountable to it, even in the moH im- 
perfedu govcrnmcnis. The good citizens are 
the true rcfoririers of the Hate; -they expedt 
from a placeman a Hatcment of his public con¬ 
duct, bccaufc men, being rational beings, are 
calculated to knov/ then own intereHs. They 
fubmit to be in fume little degree deceived, be- 
cauie they are f.iifiblc that admiiiiftrators are 
furrounded by trihc.s of mercenaries ; but, after 
iiaiging rejeacd tl'.efc frac-licais, they dlfcover the 

truth, 
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truth, which is cicftined to fubfift eternally, 
and, what is ftill more aftonilhing, they pals 
fentence as pofterity will do after them. 

If laws were to be precife, clear, and fimple, 
and if all the {l:ren''th of human reafon were to 
be maaifefleu in a nervous ftyle, the wifdom of 
inllitutions would be undcrflood : and w'hy has 
not eloquence applied itfelf to write with force 
and limplicity the facred text of the laws ? 

A code in the vulgar tongue Hill remains a 
great delideratum : amidft fo many bills polled 
up, we have never feen one which contained an 
ordinance replete w'ith fimple and moving re¬ 
lied ions. 

When we confider that the laws ought to be 
read and underftood by all men, and yet that we 
know not where to find the national code, we 
are furprifed at this cul[iable negligence; and 
the legiflator has loft his nubleft right, that of 
fpeaking to the heart of man. 

Is there a tingle individual w'ho cannot com¬ 
prehend the conventions which the utility is 
clear and known, who cannot judge tl'.at he en¬ 
joys tlie advantages of the law, and tiiat, with¬ 
out it, other men might arm and conipire 
again ft him r The minds of the people become 
enlightened when an attempt is made to en¬ 
lighten them, when an attention is paid to the 
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efforts (if the men of intelligence who feek alone 
to propagate knowledge. The mofl ignorant 
people are at the fame time the moft wicked; 
ftupidity is the parent of every diforder. We 
teach grammar and the catechilm, yet we have 
negledted to teach the code of laws. 

Maxims (who would believe it ?) diredl; em¬ 
pires. All hiftory bears teftimony that there is 
a fafhion in the polity of nations. The Ro¬ 
mans, who w'cre perluaded that the fates had 
decreed to them the empire of the world, looked 
upon every thing as juft which conducted them 
to greatnefs. The treaties of the republic were 
always fo many fnares: the prince whom it 
was its intcreft to raife up, was always held to 
be the lawful priuLC. We muft not imagine 
that the Romans aCefted even any fenfe of 
fhame; they believed that their will ought to 
be the rule of the world. Their perfidy to¬ 
wards the Carthaginians, the Rhodians, the 
yEtolians, and Jugurtha, is well known. The 
Roman republic never feared but two men, 
Hannibal and Mithridates ; but the enem.igs of 
the Romans failed in their defigns, bccaufe they 
continued to employ the fame policy when new 
circumftances required a different one. Rome 
was invariably guided by the fame principles; 
and the c>.ile of the Tarquins and the dcflruc- 

tion 
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tion of Catthage tended to but one objedl. Rome 
moulded itfelf, from its origin till the time it 
over-ran the world, to all the virtues which 
ought to ferve as the bafis of greatnel's." It 
watched the neighbouring, as well as the moft 
diftant flates, and furprifed them under fuch 
predicaments as muft necefTarily have haftened 
their fall. When the Romans had not an im¬ 
mediate plea to make war upon a nation, they 
recurred to the ages prior even to the foundation 
of Rome. All thefc heroic attacks had their 
foundation in the lofty maxims which promifed 
to them the dominion of the univcrfe. Thus a 
few w’ords, when they have made a lively im- 
prefion on a people, are a rallying point which 
fupports and re-eftabliflies their courage; and 
fuch a Power has become predominant becaufe 
its ftandards bore I'uch a device and not fuch 
another. 


THE NEW GENERATION. 

THE fentiment of liberty is univerfally dif- 
fufed ; the birds, the fiflies enjoy it; it accom¬ 
panies the lion in his deferts, the chamois-goat 
on his mountain-fummits, and the rein-deer 
amidft his fnows: and yet there are fiaves fo 

O 3 mean 
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mean and debafed as to difpute this innate feel¬ 
ing in man, and to dare aflert that he is from his 
birth in a fubjeifled Hate. 

Man is boni free, and has a freedom annexed 
to his very exiftence : his rights and titles are 
at each generation renewed, for nature beftows 
on all a wfTo ////?. 

If all beings are free, nature, ever the lame 
and ever unironn, is no where in a Hate of 
flavery. Who has fancied himfelf able to llrip 
man of his noLltifl inheritance ? 

Since, when they united in fociety, the firft 
men framed a contrafl^ this contrail unqueftion- 
ably cannot be revoked. Society requires com¬ 
mon and equal rights; but this contrail could 
only bind thofc who made it. A father has no 
lawful authority over his children, except dur¬ 
ing their minority, and before they are grown 
men and able to avSt for themfelves: otherwife 
he would abafe and degrade his pofterlty for 
ever, by a breach of juHicc, which is repugnant 
to good fenfe, to rcafon, and to paternal af- 
fcilion. 

Nature, always entire, always new, and al¬ 
ways a riimor, does flie not continually demon- 
Hrate that her rights are unalterable and in¬ 
dependant ? Every individual brings into the 
Vvprld hi§ rights at his birth; he has therefore 

the 
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the liberty of examining, of approving, of re- 
ncwiiig, and of changing the coiitjacl maos bj^ 
his father. The father, a fierce warrior, fixes 
his views on w'ar alone; the ton, a peaceful 
Jabourer, breathes on I v peace: the one dies to 
the field of Mars; the other repaiis to the 
temple of Minerva. Can tlieir laws be the 
fiimc ? 

Befides, in the pcrjietual ebb and flow on the 
furfacc of onr eaith, it is i-np-eiiblc but that hu¬ 
man ideas mud change. Ilow could it enter 
the head of man to enacl fiablc and permanent 
laws, in \\ hich it was prohibited to make the 
fliu,hten: alteration? Are wc a comm unitv of 
beavers or a hive of bees, that w e are thus 
reduced to mere iiiflindt ? The fparrow, batched 
to-dav, will be the lame as liis parent, his 
grandfare, arid all his ancenors, as high as the 
Adam of his race: the Ion is equrd to his father, 
fincc their nature and efieiicc are abfolutely the 
fame. But what matters this to me; I am 
neither a fparrow nor a beaver. 

Befides, if man be conlidcred as a (lave, why 
are laws framed? How can virtues be required 
of him ? If he were in reality a Have, then 
would all be in the fame condition; but then 
would not all be equal ? 

Of what benefit are reafon, knowledge, and 
O 4 humanity, 
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humanity, if we muft remain fubjcft to laws 
written w'ith the point of the fword, by pccn le 
alike barbarous and ignorant ? Are the ri' I-ts 
of humanity to be dilcuffcd with a lance in the 
hand ? And yet was it not in this manner 
that moft of the nations of Europe received 
their laws? Does not the fplnt cf the Goths, 
the Vifigoths, the } 3 urgundians, the i^oinbards, 
the Saxons, the Francs, and the Alani, alinoll 
every w'hcre prevail ? 

Reafon, ever flow and tardy, has arrived al¬ 
ways too late, and has not had force lidBcient 
to deflroy old prejudices rooted by long habit, 
and fupported by obftinacy and ignorance. 
Hence the abfurd code of barbarifm, which en¬ 
deavoured to make man a fort of beaft of bur¬ 
den, by attaching him to the glebe. 

But, if our anceflors fought thus to degrade 
the human race, on the other hand they en¬ 
nobled the ground. With them it became a 
fief, a marquifate, a vhcounty, a county, a 
barony, &c. Ought fuch an extravagance to 
be fanclloned by us becaufe it originated in the 
brain of our forefathers ? Had the Egyptians, 
the Greeks, the Romans, and all the inofl: en¬ 
lightened nations of the univerfe, ideas fo fan- 
taftic ? Alfurcdly they never ennobled the 
ground, even that in which they planted their 
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gods, the bean, the onion, the garlic, and fucli 
other divinities. 

And what is there in common between n? 
and our forefathers ? They were ignorant' and 
barbarous, we are enlightened and civilized; 
they were enemies to the fine arts, we derive 
luftre from them, our mode of life being diame¬ 
trically oppofite to theirs ; if their code was 
realonable for them, it is abfurd for us; and if 
it was irrational when they formed it, how 
much more irrational is it that we Ihould lufler 
ourfclves to be governed by it! 

Ought not this noble ground to be trodden, 
cultivated, and reaped by nobles only ? Ought 
it not to be manured with noble compofi: alone? 
Ought it not to be tilled by no other than a 
noble plough, and noble horfes? In that cafe, 
all muft be ennobled, not excepting the. dew 
which (hall fail from heaven to fertilize thefe 
noble fields. 

The only noble ground, in my apprebenfion, 
is that which yields moft food to its inhabitants. 
The land only cxifis and has a real value, by 
the labour of the peafants; and the nobleft of all 
lands, vv'ere it peopled with dukes, and carls, 
?nd barons, with pride and indolence, would 
be flrewed by their noble carcafes, and inhabited 
by birds of prey and fallow deer, allured thither 

to 
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to devour the noble carrion, if none but noble 
hands were allowed to touch the noble do¬ 
main. 

To ennoble the ground and to degrade the 
nature of man who renders it fertile, is one of 
thofe cruel follies which could only be fallen 
upon in times of barbarity, when the human 
undcrftanding was totally debafed and eclipfed. 
It belongs to the divinity alone to ennoble the 
clay, by animating it with his breath ; nor is it 
more poflible for men to change the nature of 
things and to fupprefs human liberty, than to 
preferibe another road to the chariot of the 
iun. 

Man, being free, has on that account pre- 
ferved all his rights, and no one could contradl 
for him without having been fully authorized. 
As foon as age permits him to enter into fo- 
ciety and to form a part of the public, he has a 
claim in the public concerns. This is the mo¬ 
ment nature has afligned him for the complete 
expanfion of his organs and of his intellectual 
powers: let him ftipulate his interefts; he is 
matter of them. But, fince it is proved, by the 
moft accurate calculations, and by the experience 
of ages, that ninety years compofe three ages 
of men, we fhould thence conclude that in 
every thirty years there ought to be a gene¬ 
ral 
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ral aflTcmbly, to eftablifli a revifioii in great fo- 
cieties. 

What a truly augufl: fpedlacle would a new 
generation prefent, exerting its moft incontefti- 
ble privilege, that of lettling, in its own name, 
the rights of humanity, and thus correifing, in 
the face of heaven, all forts of outrages com¬ 
mitted in every corner of the world ! '^his foctal 
regrneration, to be renewed every thirty years, 
would damp on government a majedy that 
w ould no longer allow it to adopt thofe pitiful 
little laws which public reafon would treat with 
contempt; for many old laws are only the tes¬ 
tament of cruelty and infolence. A new gene¬ 
ration can annul the revengeful or abfurd edifts 
which are contrary to the immediate and gene¬ 
ral intercd. 


MUNICIPALITIES. 

A MUNICIPAL government is the one the 
mod conformable to the happinefs both of the 
nation and the fovereign Each city has its 
own intereds more elpecially in view, and there 

* What I mean by the term “ Sovereign” cannot but be 
well underllood: it is moft unqueftionabiy not a Tingle man. 
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are an abundance of tbijigs which depend on lo¬ 
cality. The fovereigri is therefore interefted to 
hear the reprefentations of the various corpora¬ 
tions which compofe the nation, feeing that 
each of them has particular obfervations refult- 
ing from its fituation to make. A bridge, a river, 
a mountain, conftitutes either the riches or the 
indigence of this or that city. In nature the 
great whole is compofed of parts infinitely fmall; 
and in politics this general rule is ftiil clearer 
obferved. 

A municipal form * ftrengthens the ties 
which attach the people to the fovereign, whofe 
cfpecial duty it becomes to diredl to the general 
interefi: the interefts of individuals. He facili¬ 
tates the gathering of taxes, and diminilhes both 
the expenditure, and that fwarm of ufelefs be¬ 
ings who would otherwife be a burthen to, and 
in the pay of the fupreme authority. The fove¬ 
reign whofe aim is to accomplilh every thing, 
and to leave every where the traces of his power, 
is not an enlightened fovereign. Love and con¬ 
fidence know how to make facrifices; and the 
people fancy themfelves free when they are 
placed in a line with their magiftrates, of the 

* Here I proteft that this chapter, as were alfo the preced> 
ing ones of the prefent volume, was firft publilhed by me in 
1786. 

iu%c 
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juftice of whofe awards they are then perfuaded, 
as well as that the magiftracy is calculated to 
favour liberty. 

The people, while they fee the power in jthe 
hands of the fovereign, perceive at the fame 
time the laws confided to thofe of the raagif- 
trates, by whom the prince r.nd his fubjedts are 
united. The ftrength of the fociety refides in 
its well-informed, laborious, and zealous citi¬ 
zens. Nothing can therefore be better con¬ 
ceived, nor more wifely eflablithed, than pro¬ 
vincial afi'emblies, by which the people will of 
themftlvcs be led into a faith and confidence of 
the goodnefs of the government, and their view, 
wearied unceafingly with the difplay of military 
preparations, v/ill be guided towards the patriotjc 
fundtions of this happy magiftracy. 

The municipal government gives, in a man¬ 
ner, a higher policy to the political government, 
renders knaves of no utility, bellows additional 
refpedt on men of woith, and makes the citizen 
flill freer. Taxation is managed in a direct way: 
it pafics immediately from its lource into the 
hands by which it is to be expended, a fimple 
mode which is certainly vallly preferable to the 
lyllem of farming out the taxes. Were fuch a 
plan to be adopted in France, the revenues of 
the Hate would be as conflant as ever, and that 
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kingdom would be delivered from its greatcfl 
fcourge, the farmers-general, who heap up 
riches, obtain a mifchievous credit, and multi¬ 
ply the agents of their avarice and the accom¬ 
plices of their extortions ; who, while they vex 
and torment their fellow citizens, live at their 
expenfe. By employing the municipal body in 
the collection of the taxes, the latter become 
fimple, equitable, and little burthenfome, at the 
fame time that all the inconveniences which are 
now dreaded, and have been fo lorely felt, are 
avoided. 

The municipal government is a flranger to 
all commerce except that which is ufcful, or, in 
other words, that which tends more to the ad¬ 
vantage of the ftatc than of the merchant. A 
more limited commerce which bellows eafe, not 
riches, which gives a value to the productions 
of the foil, not foreign productions, is preferable 
to that external commerce by which money is 
accumulated without commodities beiim multi- 
plied, and which brings in its train a luxury 
dellruClive of cultivation, to favour the importa¬ 
tion of certain fuperfluities referved for the rich. 
Mercantile profperity is not always the criterion 
of the profperity of the flate. An exclufive 
commerce, a commerce in which there fhall 
be no competition, is one of thofe extreme vio¬ 
lences 
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lences more detrimental to him by whom it is 
obtained than to him who fubmits to it. All 
the good it can produce is an accumulation of 
pernicious money. The municipal government 
at once retains the cultivator and the artift, en¬ 
courages them without enriching them too 
much, and above all prevents them from tran- 
fporting elfewhere their talents and their induf- 
try. All thefe opinions are founded on fa£ls; 
and it is to be wifiicd that every oppofite opinion 
fijould be laid aficle, in favour of truths either 
certain or evident. 

Laflly, Municipalities lead to the perfect or¬ 
ganization of the dilTerent parts of the flate, and 
enter into an harmonious combination with mo¬ 
narchy, which they gradually and elTedually im¬ 
prove. Each province, that is to fay, each mu¬ 
nicipal divifion of the kingdom, has an hiler- 
preter to explain its wants and its true fituatioa. 
Municipal adminiftrations form the political bond 
of union, by givi;ig to the people an apparent 
liberty : they are edabliflaed to prevent great 
abufes. In politics every benefit refults from a 
concurrence and union of intelligences. Men 
conftantly gain fomething when they are inter¬ 
rogated on that which interefts them in a dire« 51 : ■ 
way ; and obedience thus becomes more ready, 
even confounding itfelf with love. In France 

the 
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ihe pens of generous writers have juft effected 
ihe happieft plan of provincial adminiftrations, 
as well as that of the intermediate aflemblies of 
the cantons and diocefes : fuch a fervice render¬ 
ed to the nation could not without a moft ablurd 
ingratitude have been pafled over in lilence. 

A tiood internal economical adminiftration 
therefore depends on thele municij)alities fo 
fruitful in local advantages : it is impohibie that 
the eye u Inch embraces the politics without, 
can fupcrintcnd all the details of the towns, vil¬ 
lages, and finall cities. 

We fee then that the part which inftru£ls has 
taken a form and confiftence ; and the more it 
flrall be difperfed among the people of the pro¬ 
vinces, the more will it, in entering into a ftill 
clofcr intimacy with them, be enabled to brinci: 
about very ufeful ameliorations. 


PERPETUAL OSCILLATION. 

WKO does not fee (this applies, however, 
to thofe who know how' to fee) a leal ofcilla- 
tion in each government ? Here the abufe of 
;he power termed monarchical has given rife to 
;hc idea of republics; and farther on the abufe 
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of liberty has reftored the monarchical ftate* 
The Danes, to extricate themfelves from a 
monftrous government, ventured to eftablifli 
and legalize a delpot, becaufe, fufFering as they 
then did, it was the fmaller evil of the two. 

He who thinks, examines, and judges by 
cfFefls fhould not be the dupe of thofe vague 
notions, exprefled by terms ftill more vague, 
which every one underftands in his own way. 
The names we are plealed to bellow on differ¬ 
ent governments, can in no way change their 
relations to each other, and thefe relations are 
what it is important for us to know. 

The blind admirers of the conffitotion of the 
republics of antiquity will not give to thefe a 
new birth among us, becaufe men can merely 
correct and not change the nature of things. 
States, like individuals, will undergo continual 
modifications, but will never lofc a certain cha¬ 
racter. 

The particular circumftances of the poGtion 
of every ftate determine on the more or lefs ex- 
tenfive employment of its means. Run over all 
the fyftems of the different governments, and 
you w'ill fee that the fame caufes conftantly 
produce the fame effeds. If the people are 
happy and tranquil in a ftate, of what import 
is it that the denomination of the government is 
VoL. II. P held 
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held to be bad, when the fyftem is a better one 
than is to be found elfewhere? 

To pretend to fubje£t ftates to certain admi- 
niftrative principles, while the fcieucc of po¬ 
litics is no other than an aflemblage of fadts in- 
ceffantly varied by caufes which man is per¬ 
mitted neither to forefee nor to fliun, is to 
place the remedy for the evil in impotent hands, 
and to deprive man both of his rcfources and 
his means : to him it belongs, by an unceafing 
labour, to corredl the minuiix' of the political 
economy. 

Upon the flighteft examination we perceive 
a multitude of governments, which, carrying as 
they do the fame title, ftill diiTer from each 
other. The term monarchy alone calls up fcvc- 
ral ideas. jJljolutc monarchy; Ihnitcd monar¬ 
chy ; a monarchy tempered by a fenate, and mo¬ 
dified by ftates general; a monarchy modified by 
a national diet, (not merely compofed of tlic 
grandees of the nation, but in which are blended 
the magiftrates or deputies of the fccond order, 
fuch as the communes, thefe laft by their pro- 
feflion and their moral habits having; a tlronger 
inclination towards the people and their in- 
terefts;) and a monarchy chiefly tempered by 
the prevailing manners. 

The republican flatc of government is fplit 

into 
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Into as many divifions and fub-dlvifions, as its 
form has from age to age been varied, at times 
by the afcendancy of fome citizen of extraordi¬ 
nary talents, at others by its own intrinfic rude- 
nefs, and, finally, by the ini'cnfible paflage of a 
nation that lofes its liberty, into a fubmiffion to’ 
monarchical authority. 

There is a fervitude fo pleafant and fo natu¬ 
ral, that under its yoke liberty is forgotten. A 
nation may be found that will not govern itfelf, 
becaufe it fears being expofed to commotions of 
a nature and magnitude not to be borne. It 
dreads an energetical conftitution like tliat of 
England; and refifts that economy and that 
gravitv which found the bafis of free govern- 
ments. It neither thirfls after univcrial do¬ 
minion, as did the Romans, nor after an uni- 
verfal fyftera of commerce. It wilhes to taftc, 
if I may be permitted the expreflion, every 
fpecies of legiflation; and as it judges its cha- 
rafter incompatible with the republican confu¬ 
tation, it adopts a reafonable but referved obe¬ 
dience. It preferves a love and a refpect for the 
fovereign, provided he does not bear too hardly 
with his feeptre. It cherifltes a delicate idea, 
the point of honour, which it will never allow 
to be wounded, W'hlle a feverity of difeipline is 
not fuited to its courage. It fancies itfelf pof- 

P 7 felled 
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feffed of more freedom than it choofes to exprefs, 
and, contented with its lot, envies not other na¬ 
tions, depending equally on its own fidelity and 
the moderation of its monarch. Is not this the 
pidure of the French nation * ? It feels within 
itfelf that fublime ardour which would be fo 
excellent a principle for the formation of an 
Englhh liberty, but as that would be too great 
a tax on its gaiety and its pleafurcs, it pants 
after tranquil movements alone, and, to lecure 
its glory and rcpofe, will never ceafe to pay its 
court to the genius of monarchy. 

To judge aright of the different conftitution 
of ftates, their effeds muft neceflarily be feen. 
When a legiflation is purely fpcculative, it is 
changed by the phyfical portion of the country 
and the character of it.> in!;,iMtants. Every na¬ 
tion has within itfelf fome caufes which require 
particular regulations. If the legiflation be in¬ 
flexible it will be turned againft itfelf: if it be 
fagacioufly contrived it will adapt itfelf to the 

* When this f!,)gment was penned, the author had perhaps 
a right to think fo. Louis XVI. divefted of an abfolute fway 
he had always been too good to excrcife, but the right of 
which, abandoned as was its ufe for a feafon, had been not- 
withftanding a grievance, was then the idol of his people—of 
fubjedts wlio feemed to be bound in an eternal obedience to 
him and his defeendants; how ftrangely has the pidture been 
fince reverfed ! Tranjlaior. 
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phyfical and moral charader of the nation by 
which it fliall have been received ; and as every 
national charafter is fubject to variations, the 
legiflation will follow thefe movements, and 
will never thwart the propcnfiry of the national 
fpirit. 


TRIBUTES. 

“ ’TRIBUT^ES” obferves the author of the 
Spirit of Laws, JJoould be fo readily coUeded^ 
“ andfo clearly cjiablljhed, as to render it impof- 
“ fihle for the receivers either to augment or di- 
“ minijh tbcmd 

In thefe few words every thing is compre¬ 
hended. The tribute will not be burthenfome 
when limited atid defined by law. The legifla- 
tor, therefore, to avoid being forced to be equit¬ 
able, will aim at being clear and precife;—he 
will frame laws of eafy execution. 

Edidts of exemption from tribute have never 
been promulgated. “ Princes f as Montefquicu 
further obferves, fpeak conjiantly of their own 
“ necefjities\—jiever of oursP 

Can a man blefs the laws of the fociety in 
which he live?, when in reality he derives from 
them no advantage whatever; when in their 
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name he is obliged to make full and abfolutc 
facrifices; and when, in common with liimfelf, 
the greater part of the kingdom is borne down 
and opprefled by thefe very laws, which by 
every impartial obferver muft be held to be ar¬ 
bitrary ? There is a certain burthen w'hich I 
am fenfible muft necefl'arily incline more to the 
one fide than the other, but it ought to be fup- 
portable to all. 

The happinefs of man, and tlic property he 
has acquired, attach him to the foil, the fofter- 
mother that provides for all our wants, and dif- 
charges all the cofts of our ftay here below. 
Man brings nothing with him into this world 
but his nakcdiicfs, a pour fccurity, and but badly 
calculated to till the roya! treajury. The earth 
therefore is to be our paymafter, and to dilcharge 
the taxes. 

Monarchs make war to fubjugate a province 
and augment the ftate revenues, not to fubdue 
men who can fly and eftablifh themfelves clfe- 
whcrc. The man who has his hands alone 
gives us our rich harvefts, builds our houfes, 
and defends our frontiers ; but if the enemy ap¬ 
proach, I alk whether he has any thing to lofe, 
and whether he can be rnade to carry a Jlaffvsx 
each hand to the conteft. 

He has nothing then to dread, and the terror 

belongs 
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belongs to the landholder alone. To the latter 
the conqueror may fay : this is mine; hinc mi¬ 
grate coloni. The holder of contradfs is ex- 
prcfsly in the fame predicament, fince he lends 
his money on no other pledge than that of 
hcules or fixed revenues : he has confequcntly 
every thing to fear when the enemy plans the 
feizure of the domains on which his fecurity 
repofes; and he fliould therefore be made to 
reimburfe the royal tax paid by the property 
pledged, which has a value annexed to it to dif- 
charge his claim. Man in hirafelf owes no¬ 
thing : the earth is bound to pay botli for him 
and for herfelf. France can exift without 
Frenchmen ; a German carries thither his in- 
duffrv, and gives a new value to the deferred 
territory : the produce is the lame, and the hate 
has loft nothing. 

Ought land to be taxed according to a rate 
of eftimation, according to the leafe at vs hich it 
is granted, or in proportion to the productions it 
affords ? 

The mode of eftimation is liable to a thouland 
errors; and, putting man and his labour entirely 
out of the queftion, the ground changes and de¬ 
generates, either through accidents, ignorance, 
or the unlkilful management of the cultivator, 
it fupplies every one with a pretext that his 
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land is over-rated, and enables tbofe who have 
weight and intereft at all times to obtain favour 
and have their contribution icflened, while the 
great weight of the tax falls on the weak. How 
many opportunities docs it create to torment the 
people ! 

A taxation proportioned to the leafe is fub- 
jeft pretty nearly to the fame inconveniences. 
Leafes at an under rate are collufivtiy drawn 
up, and others are diminifticd by a yearly />re- 
fetit of I'ome part of the produce. The farmer 
in the mean time is not favoured a fhillii'g : tiic 
whole of the gain flows into the purfe of the 
lordly landho'kit r, or perhaps, to Ineak more cor- 
reftly, intothoieof his lecciver, lupciintcndantj 
and domcflics in 'rcneral. 

The tax in kind, which fulfils all the condi¬ 
tions required by Montelquieu, is therefore the 
only one that can be dficacioufly adopted. It is 
a kind of tribute eafy to collect, and fo clear in 
its cftablifhment, that it can be neither aug¬ 
mented nor diminifhed by the receivers. A law 
to this effedl: wall give no fcope to the will and 
caprice of individuals, and it would be very cafy 
to prove that on that account the tribute will 
pot be burihenfonis. 

But to the end that this tax may be juft, its 
pniformitj' is a neceflary ponditjon. Jam far 

front 
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from admitting thofe erroneous proportions 
which exa(5l from the good lands twice as 
much as from the bad. It has been for a long 
time laid, that the good has no greater enemy 
than the better; and inch a regulation as the 
above wou.d open the door to every deferiptioa 
of abules, and expofe France to an arbitrary 
law. 

My idea is that the great, urged by the noble 
defire of contributing, ought to forget their 
titles, their jjrivileges, and their exemptions, 
Ihunning every expedient which can prevent 
their paying lefs than the pooreft pealant. Eut 
are all the lauds of a vaft empire equally cal¬ 
culated for produftions of every defeription ? 
Does not every one know that our lauds are 
for the greater part more or lefs good cr more 
t)r lefs bad, according to the genius or induftry 
of him w ho gives them their value, whatever it 
may be? This field, which has hitherto pro¬ 
duced bad wheat only, will be excellent for the 
vine, and vice vcrjd\ while fuch a one will 
yield more in wood, in trefoil, in fiinfoin, &c. 

Certain lauds are very good in years of 
drought, and others in rainy years. This land 
which has yielded nothing for want of manure, 
will turn out of the bclf quality in the bands 
pf a labourer who fhall take care to manure it, 

and 
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and beftow.on it other attentions. I think I 
have faid enough to demonftrate that an efti- 
mation of lands, fuch as 1 have hinted at, is 
a chimera which can only occalion much ex- 
penfe, difficulty, and clamour, and all for a pure 
lofs. The culture, the manure, the feafons, 
the highways, commerce, the fpecies of pro- 
duflions in the growth of which the land is 
erap>loyed, &c. &c. changing its value inceffantly, 
it is clear that no determinate value can be 
affigned to it with any degree of equity. We 
muft therefore refort to the tax in kind, and 
collcdl it in the fame way that the ecclefiaftical 
tythes are raifed. In the latter cafe no attention 
is paid to whether the land is good or bad, and 
w’hether the labourer has bellowed more time 
or feeds in the cultivation of this latid than of 
that; and ftill we do not fee that this omiffioii 
excites any clamour, or meets with the fmalleft 
difficulty. 

As to the objeftions drawn from the ex- 
penccs of culture, feed-crops, Szc. to prove that 
more attention ought to be paid to good than 
to bad lands, thefe objciSlions are remarkable 
on this account, that they are the very reverfe 
of what is now praclifed, with refpedl to the 
poor who arc made to pay, while the rich ac¬ 
cumulate wealth under ffielter of their privi* 

leges. 
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leges, exemptions, titles of nobility, &c. See, 
Nothing is fo eafy as to prove that they belong 
to the clafs of thofe leafonings, or rather mental 
delufions, which are to be found in each page 
of the books of the economifts. 

For example, I fuppofe myfelf in pofleffion 
of a farm of thirty arpens of wheat, fix of which 
arpens are of the beft quality, fix of an inferior 
quality, fix middling, fix below mediocrity, and 
fix of a bad quality. 

The firfi: fix produce me each of them two 
hundred flieafs : at a tithe rate each of them 
will therefore pay of thefe fheafs 20 -120 


6 at 150 - - - - pa 

6 at ICO - - - - - - - 60 

6 at 75 . 45 

6 at 50 ------ - 30 


It is eafy to fee that the good arpent pays 
more than that of an inferior quality, and in¬ 
finitely more than that of a bad quality. 

l*he expenfe of culture, feed-crops, &c. 
ought to go for nothing, for this reafon, that 
the land itfelf pays all the cofts. When 1 hire 

I'wo arpens of ground belonging to M. B-, 

he lets me one of thefe at 60 livres and the 
other at 10: here is a difference of 50 livres in 
the rent. Thefe 50 livres of abatement on the 
had land are to indemnify me for ray expen fes 

and 
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and the fmallnefs of my crops. Thus has M. 

B- paid for the latter arpent 200 livres 

only, while the other has co'd him 1200 livres, 
which to him comes to the fame thing. If, 
by my afliduities, this bad arpent yields me as 
much as the good one, will not my cafe be a 
very fad one? And fiiall 1 not have good rea- 
fon to exclaim agalnft the injuftice done me, 
and to fay: this arpent paid but five theafs, 
when it produced fifty only, and now that I 
have fucceeded in making it produce two hun¬ 
dred, I pay twenty of them? Would not 
this man whom you pity have an hundred and 
thirty-five flteafs more for himfelf, fufficient 
to rccompenfe him amply for his pains and at¬ 
tentions ? 

Have you much ? you fliall give much. 
Have you little ? you Jhall pay little. If I pay 
much, it is becaufe 1 gather much, and am 
rich ; and on the contrary, if I have little, 1 pay 
little. By fuch a regulation the fortune of our 
monarchs would for the firft time be wedded 
to that of their fubjeets, whom it would become 
tlieir bed: duty to enrich and protcfl: from the 
voracity of financiers. 

1 am fully perfaaded that every other impoft 
befides that of a tax on the foil is a fource of 
errors : but I lament at the fame time that fuch 

a law 
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a law feems calculated for a pure and virgin ftatc 
alone. The regeneration of impoil;. in France 
hinges on another regenerationand the code 
of profperity can only be engraven on tablets 
from which there is nothing to efface. 

With relpecl to the impoft on the confump- 
tion, it is in every point of view bad, becaufe 
it is at once cruel and unjuft. To the end that 
it might be equitable, men ftiould all of them 
have an income proportioned to their wants, to 
the end that the tax ftiould not be fenfibly felt 
unlefs hv thofe who ftiould confume more than 
1 hey ought. Peter would have enough to fatisfy 
the demand upon him; and Pauly in paying 
more, would not have to complain, lince it 
was in his power to pay lefs. But is not the 
taxing of the frji neccfjlties of Hfcy condemning 
the multitude to the hard lot of mifery ? The 
rich Imile at it: they do not dread luch an im¬ 
poft, becaufe they never find any difficulty in 
procuring what is necefiary. If they retrench, 
it is at the expenfe of the artizan alone, who 

* This chapter was penned by me in 1786, to which period 
many others muft be referred. I am very indifferent about 
the charge of ariflocracy, having frequently faid that I fhould 
prefer the defpbt of Morocco to thofe vile little ariftocratical fe- 
nates with which Switzerland abounds, notwithflanding that 
country has the character of being free! 
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On that account gaining lefs, l^ecomes opprcfTed 
by want, and fells his articles at a lower price, 
to be enabled to prolong his life and provide for 
the prefent moment. The tax on confumption 
is evidently a burthen on the poor; and there is 
nothing more cruel and more barbarous than to 
fay to him who is familhing. Begin by paying me, 
and you may afterwards take a final I fupph of 
nourijhment ; if you are not able to do fo, die. 

The gains of workmen are befidcs not the 
fame, there being a very great difproportion be¬ 
tween the wages of a day labourer, and thofe 
of an artizan or of an artift. Their wants are 
notvvithftanding the fame; and among thefe 
there are facred ones, which nature has ordered, 
and which mull be refpetSted. Lay a tax of 
200 livres on a load of w’ood : a fourth part of 
the inhabitants of Paris will fliil warm them- 
felves ; but the reft will die of cold. More¬ 
over, as men gain more in proportion to their 
inutility, and as what they produce is an ob- 
je6l of luxury, if the confumption of articles 
were to be too highly rated, all the ufeful and 
neceliary arts would no longer be able to fupply 
the wants of thofe who cultivate them: the 
country would be deferted ; mifery would feek 
a refuge in the cities under the defignation of 
lackeys, milliners, and fcmpftrejfes ; and the ftreets 
f> would 
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would be filled with wretches, vagabondizing 
round the palaces of fiolh, luxury, and libertin- 
ifm ! Then would misfortune be the lot of the 
many, at the fame time that pity would fly, be- 
caufe incapable of affording any effe£lual relief. 
Piobity would be no more than an empty name; 
and while necefiity would overturn every thing, 
there would be no barrier to flay its mercilcl's 
courfe. 

In 1654 a tax was laid on baptifms and bu¬ 
rials. 

In i6p5 the capitation tax was fallen on. 

In 1721 came the tax on all the hereditary 
titles to property. And 

In 1751 the tax named indujiry was brought 
forward. 

Thefe four impofts are fcandalous, becaufe 
they defpotically tax the cxiflence, life, and 
death of thofe whom poverty has already made 
wretched; and punifh the labour of afliduons 
citizens who are defirous to make themfelves 
ufeful. 

The capitation tax ought to have ccafed at 
the peace of Rifvvick, that is to fay, a year after 
it was laid on ; but it flill exifts [in 1786], 97 
years after its creation. 

A woman engaged in a laborious occupation, 
or in trade, who becomes a widow with four 

children. 
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cliilJren, pays her own perfonal capitation tax 
and that of her helplefs infants. They are pu- 
niihed for having loft that which gave them 
bread. To tax misfortune and wretchedncfs ! ■■ 
without doubt this was the dernier refource of 
cupidity, for fuch an impoft was afl'urcdly fallen 
on in the firft inftance for the rich alone. But 
was it neceffary to make it bear on indigence ? 

The control over all the heirs of families is 
not lefs tyrannical, fince it is demonftrated that 
in the courfc of the fucceflion from grandfather 
to granufon, a full third of that I'ucccftion was 
already fwallowed up by the fucceffive rights 
which prey upon inheritances. 

The tax on induftry carries with it the air of 
ennobling the idle, ul'elefs man, without talents, 
and w'ithout profeftlon. It is a fecond peiTonal 
capitation tax levelled exclulively at the labori¬ 
ous man. 

If to thefc impofts we add the aids and ga- 
belles, difadvantageous to fociety through the 
inequality of their rate and fervitude, we muft 
acknowledge that the taxation, already fo terri¬ 
ble in itfelf, is rendered ftill more fo in France 
by the arbitrary wdll which directs the partition. 

To bring about the neceffary reforms, a pro¬ 
found inquiry muft be made into what is due tt) 
the ftate, and every vile, odious, and tyrannical 
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procefs miift be banifhed, to render the impoft 
conformable to phyfical nature, by requiring 
of the earth and what it bears the neceflarjr 
tribute. 

By w&at it bears is to be underftood, not onfy 
its fruits and produdions of every defcription, 
but alfo the houfes, mills, taverns, &c. 

I (hall without doubt be told that a tithe on 
the revenues of the land, an unique tax, would 
not I'uffice at a time when the ftate is fo bur- 
thened as it now is. This is evident; but be¬ 
fore I reply, let me in the firft place afk how 
much a tithe on the produ£tions of the kingdom, 
and a proportioned import on the houfes of the 
cities, towns, &c. would produce ? Nothing on 
earth can be ealier than this operation, which 
would cort the ftate nothin; and in lefs than 
iix weeks the ncceflary information might be 
come at, by taking the commencement of May 
or the end of April, when the earth is rich in 
produdtions. 

But I already hear the modern doctors exclaim 
that this is impracticable. To prove their Ikill 
in arithmetic, they will fay that the granaries to 
hold all thel'e tithes would cort more than 33 
ttiillions of livres—a monrtrous burthen to the 
^ftate. But I maintain that, in imitation of what 
is daily pra<Sl.ifed in the provinces, it would not 
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be ne'ceflary to conftru6t a fingle barn: apd 
thus againft all their economical figures I place 
a zero which would certainly cofl the kingdom 
nothing. 

When it fhall be known how many hundreds 
of millions fuch a procefs fliall have produced, 
and which will befides afeertain all the deferip- 
tions of the refources and riches of the king¬ 
dom, it will no longer be difficult to come at 
the number of millions which will be ftill re¬ 
quired to make the receipts agree with the ex¬ 
penditure. But as it is not merely fufficient to 
pay the current expenfes, and feeing that a ftate 
fo rich and powerful as France ought not to be 
in the lituation of a workman who lives from 
day to day, and whom the fmalleft accident 
plunges in difficulties, the fovereign ffiould be 
enabled to liquidate the debts, to extinguiih 
thofe rent-charges with which France is fo hea¬ 
vily opprefled, and to maintain the wars which 
happen at the moment when they are leaft 
thought of. Men of intelligence and informa¬ 
tion, who know the chapter of events and the 
pofition of the kingdom, will undoubtedly think 
with me that an hundred millions more than the 
annual expenfe will not be allowing too much. 

It will therefore only remain to clafs all the 
inhabitants of the kingdom, beginning with tllfe 

church 
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church and the noblefle, for with refpe£l to the 
tiers-kai no difficulty can furely arife from that 
quartci. Vanity will pay, induftry will pay, 
and doth itfelf will not be exempted. The 
dukes, the marquiffies, the counts, the fief lords* 
and the chevaliers, will be ranged each in his 
clafs, as will the notaries, advocates, and proc¬ 
tors, in theirs, &c. The claffes once formed, 
and the numbers in each clafs precifely afeer- 
tained, it will be very eafy lb to lay on the ge¬ 
neral impoft as to procure the necefl'ary fums j 
and by this expedient France will be in a fitua- 
tion worthy of herfelf and fupported by the 
prop of her own refources. Then will the rich 
have a juft claim to the title of the columns of 
the ftate ; they who are of all others the moft: 
interefted to maintain and defend a country in 
which they find themfelves fo much at eafe, 
and where they enjoy fo many brilliant advan¬ 
tages. Loaded with ftate benefits and recom- 
penfes, does it become them to adduce their old 
titles in proof that they owe nothing to the 
ftate ? What would it befides coft them ? the 
furrender of the enjoyment of a party of vingt^ 
un for one day in the year, which affuredly can¬ 
not be confidered as a very great grievance. 

But again, with all their exemptions, titles, 
alid privileges, is it not in truth they who pay ? 

0^2 The 
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The poor, who pofl'efs nothing, can certainly 
furrender nothing to the royal treafury : they 
can give their induflry alone ; and if it is not the 
rich, who is it that pays ? All the difference 
that I can find, is that the poor live badly, and 
the rich at a great coft. In fpite of all the pre¬ 
rogatives of the latter, they arc on every fide 
environed with taxation. Their hats pay, their 
coats pay, their linen pays, their {lockings, and 
their head : their horfes pay for their corn, their 
hay, and their {Iraw ; their kitchen utenfils, 
their Ipit, their fire, and their wine, every 
thing, in fhort, pays: and who does not fee, 
that, loftily as they carry themfelves, they are 
every way befieged ? By the mode I have fug- 
gcflcd they will pay each in his clafs, and they 
will alUircdly be great gainers. They will no 
lon'fjer be Icarched at the barriers; w'hile the ar- 
mics of commiffiiries and financiers who devour 
Fiance will be more ufefully employed, and, 
inflead of laying the bafis fi^r the ruin of their 
country, will become its befl riches. The trea¬ 
sures of the ftate will ceafe to be altogether bu¬ 
ried in the coffers of finance; and the frontiers 
no longer infcfled by fmugglers. The ranks 
being pcrfeflly diftindl and well marked, the 
nobility will no longer fee themfelves con¬ 
founded with the fwarm of newly created gen¬ 
try 
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try who difhonour them. The impoft will no 
longer attach itfelf to the commodity; and a mul¬ 
titude of individuals now engaged in plunder, 
again reftored to themfelves, will apply to coni- 
merce and induftrious employments, which will 
more than ever flourifh among us. France will 
become the rival of England, and will even pofiefs 
a far greater fum of happinefs, fince w'ith a much 
greater extent of territory and population, (he has 
certainly within herfelf many more refburces. 

The tax on confumption neceflarily eftablifhes 
the odious adminiftration of farms and the army 
of commiffaries at the barriers : it fecms to 
view the citizens in the light of fo many fwind- 
Icrs, and degrades the nation that it opprefles, 
as well as him who is the Iburce of the oppref^ 
lion. Now, can there be a calamity greater 
than the degradation of the human fpecies ? 
Jews and Lombards were formerly the iuftru- 
ments of the public miferies of France. 

The tax on confumption is a long flbarp- 
edged weapon, w-hich plunges itfelf into the 
body of the poor, while it juft fcratches the 
Ikin of the rich, whom it cannot efteclualiy 
reach, and who ftation themfelves behind the 
ivretchcd as a bulwark of defence, 

. Men have equal wants to fatisfy. Lay a 
very heavy duty on wine, and water will be^ 
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come the fble drink of the poor : it is true that 
the rich will drink lefs of the former liquor, 
but they will not difpenfe with its ufe. Who 
in this cafe will be the fufFerers ? the poor in 
the firft inftance, and the vine-planters, who will 
fell lefs wine than before. Under whatever 
point of view we regard it, the tax on confump- 
tion is always an evil; and, befides, as each 
produflion pays by rent, tallage, and capitation, 
it is extremely unjuft to make it pay alfo for 
the grant of the right of confumption. 


OF THE MULTIPLICATION OF THE HUMAN 

SPECIES. 

THE multiplication of the human fpecies is 
to be dreaded according to the circumftances 
which attend it. 

Tiere are countries, fays Montefquieu, where a 
man is worth nothing ; there are others where he 
is worth lefs than nothing. This muft be undcr- 
ftood of countries poorly civilized, where food 
is wanting to man. 

And even in civilized countries, when the 
refburces are difproportioned to the inhabitants, 
and confequently many of them are unemployed 

Of 
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or ufelefs to the ftate, men are obliged to mi¬ 
grate into other regions, elpecially if, living 
wholly by the chace or on the milk of their 
flocks, they require a vaft extent of ground to 
fupport them. 

Thefe emigrations are ftill feen in our own 
days ; men continually refort to countries where 
the arts and fciences afford them the means of 
fubfifl’ence. 

Seldom a year pafTes but Switzerland fends 
abroad feveral thoufand men. A very great 
number alfo leave Germany. 

The American colonies will become valuable 
to the human race, becaufe they alone are ca¬ 
pable of opening immenfe retreats to the furplus 
population of Europe. 

Is there then a degree of multiplication de- 
fl:ru<Slive to flates ? If life be the great end of 
the creation, fubfiflence is indifpenfably necef- 
fary. But it appears that nature has left to 
polity the charge of completing this great work ; 
the arts and the laws hinder men from devour¬ 
ing: each other. 

War has unqueftionably its horrors, but the 
fpeiflacle it prefents is far from being fo terrible 
as that of famine: in this confifts abfolute dif- 
order, a ruin which fcandalizes, the laft term 
of wretchednefs, and the difgrace of humanity. 

0^4 The 
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The teeth of man fixing upon the flefti of his 
fellow creature! This image makes us recoil 
with horror more than all the thundering can¬ 
nons which fpread carnage from a diftance. 

To man are fubjedled the air, the earth, and 
the fea, that from thefe he may draw his fub- 
fiftence; and the multiplication of the human 
fpecies will not affright the contemplator, when 
man fhall call to his aid the means which fe- 
cure and increafe fublifianccs. 

How immenfc is the quantity of living matter 
diffufed over the whole face of the earth ! 

I fliall here lay afide metaphyfical ideas: 
when we treat of nature, it is the effect alone 
that can inform us of the true ftate of things. 
All devour and all are devoured ; animal life is 
a fire which confumes but does not extinguifli; 
the whole earth is for the convenience of the 
human race, which in reality will never be too 
numerous when it fhall be enabled to fele£l its 
food by an afliduous toil and an enlightened in- 
duftry. 

Who would have believed that the fwarm of 
men who fought a refuge in Holland in the 
time of the duke of Alva, could have fubfificd 
there ? It w’as fufficient for thefe people to 
poflefs a knowledge of the arts and the fcicncps, 
and to have found a fpot where they could .apply 
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themfelves in fafety to procure by their induflry 
that fubfiftance which their marfhes could not 
afford. 

The carnivorous beads, whom nature has 
fubjedled to the power of man, are deftined in 
their turn to ferve as a barrier to the multipli¬ 
cation of the granivorous tribes: and thus are 
all creatures dependant on thofe general laws 
which nature has eftablifhed for the produftion 
and prefervation of that immenfe quantity of 
living matter which circulates in the world. 

Some ftates have dreaded the propagation of 
the human fpecics, and have enabled laws to 
reftrain its multiplication. But if certain na¬ 
tions not yet emerged from barbarity made no 
regulations to check the too great exuberance 
of children, it may in general be alTerted that 
civilized focieties ought dill lefs to dread this 
fuperabundance j fince, befides the refources 
which furround them, they are fubje£t to coer¬ 
cive caufes; fo that, in every fftuation, there 
is always fome one of thefe caufes which adls, 
and favours this retrenchment, equally uecefiary 
in animal and in vegetable life. 

Nature throughout employs a multitude of 
powers which, in all the fpecies of beings, op- 
pofe the produffion of too great a number of 
individuals; Ihe has expolcd men to war, to 

pedilence, 
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pcftilence, to difeafe, to melancholy; Ihe has 
divided the human race into diiferent bodies, 
which encounter each other often without a 
caufe, and which lofe invariably fome part of 
their mafs in this reciprocal action and collilion. 

If Ariftotle advifes to procure the wife an 
abortion before the foetus is quick, when the 
father has children beyond the number pre- 
fcribed by the law ; if, in China and Tonquin, 
the parents are permitted to fell or expofe their 
children; if, in the ifle of Formofa, religion 
prohibits the wmmen from bearing children un¬ 
til the age of thirty-five years : it has been be- 
cauie thefe people and thefe legiflators confi- 
dered nothing fo terrible as the fpe£tacle of fa¬ 
mine. But a larger fum of induftry, a more at¬ 
tentive hufbandry, will fhew that famines arc 
not inevitable ills, and that polity Ihould leave 
the human race to general laws ; thefe will con¬ 
fine the multiplication of the fpecies within due 
bounds, and the equipoife will be maintained by 
the wonderful oeconomy of nature, for its laws 
are all mutually conne£led. 

If there are ftill countries in Europe which 
are infufficient to the multiplication of the hu¬ 
man fpecies, they fufFer not from this penury^ 
becaufe their furplus inhabitants pafs continually 
into the neighbouring countries, where the arts 
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Sependaiit oa cultivation and thofe refalting 
from them, afford them the means of fubfift- 
ance. We no longer behold thefe inundations 
and thefe emigrations marked with continual- 
ravages and maflacres: the ancient inhabitants 
of Europe, warriors and robbers by inclination, n; 
became fuch in a manner through neceffity. 

The poets imagined gods who had arms, legs, 
and in a word a body like that of man; but 
who had not blood like men, and required not 
food like them. Others came afterwards and 
made human flefh and blood invulnerable, in- 
vifible, and immortal. They next defcribed 
thofe happy times when men lived folely on 
acorns, and when the tygers, the lions, and the 
bears, were fo courteous as to lick the feet of 
thofe who played on the lyre. 

I efteem thefe fables as much as thofe which 
teach that the lives of animals fhould be re¬ 
vered and exempted from all deilrudion. It is ' 
with this law of nature which ordains the de- 
llrudion of one part of animal life for the good 
of the other as with all the laws which Provi¬ 
dence has eftablifhed for maintaining order in 
the univerfe: this law does not confult partial 
benefit, and yet it is wife and equitable, even 
with regard to thofe beings whofe felicity it 
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fcems to oppofe. It muft happen that general 
laws, laws which have for their obje(fl; the pre- 
fervation of the univerfe, and confequently that 
of an innumerable multitude of beings, will 
from time to time clafh with fome particular 
good; and as the prefervation of the whole 
ought to be preferred to that of a part, the ge¬ 
neral laws of nature ought for that reafon alone 
to be fixed and immoveable : a truth which is 
not comprehended, becaufc men ulually do not 
comprehend what is beyond the fphere of their 
particular wants, and becaufe each requires for 
himfelf the well-being of the part, confidered 
indcpcndantly of the whole. 

But w'ithout that phyfical law which dlredls 
the living fubftance to feed on animals, without 
fuch an appointment of nature, the equilibrium 
would be broken, and life would cxtinguifli of 
itfelf. It would have required a world propor¬ 
tionally vafl: to fupport the vital flame. The 
cafe would have been fuch as if the earth were 
flocked with gigantic tribes, as if individuals 
were admitted into the animal fyftem which 
the feas could not fwallow and which the moun¬ 
tains could not crufh: the mafs of the world 
would then have been fubje£t to them; but; 
what is mortal and corruptible cannot at the 
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fame time be immortal and incorruptible. All 
the inhabitants of this world, formed of duft, 
mull: neceffarily be re-converted into duft. 

Animal life moft necefiarily fuppofes new 
generations; and we obferve nature follow up 
one generation by another, and multiply them 
lixfold, tenfold, an hundredfold, and fometimes 
more, that, when the different fpecies thall have 
fuffered confiderable lofles by the cataftrophes 
which happen in this world, they may quickly 
repair themfelves, and leave in life no vacuum 
whatever. 

No vacuum in life, what an expreffion ! Be 
prepared then to die, proud man ; thou who be¬ 
lieved: thyfelf the centre of all, while thou 
oughteft to obey the laws general and phy- 
heal. 

Nature feems cruel in thus edablifliinG; the 
law of multiplication. We blame the fiiort 
fpace of life ; but the natural fragility of ani¬ 
mal life calls for the fhort duration of its exifl- 
ence. This rock flood in pad ages, but it fees 
not, it feels not, it is one of the members of 
nature. 

I fliall carefully avoid attempting to explain 
the origin of phyfical evil in the world : all the 
philofophers have bewildered themfelves on this 
theme. They have endeavoured to reconcile 

certain 
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Certain phasnoraena in nature with the idea of 
infinite wifHorn and goodnefs; but in fuch ab- 
ilrufe difcuffions, as in the calculations of Alge¬ 
bra, the naiftaking of the denomination of a An¬ 
gle term is enough to make the conclufion for 
ever falfe, however juft the reafoning may other- 
wife be. 

' What reafoning canft thou frame; ivorm^ be 
Jikntl Thou baft called evil what was not evil. 

But while the law of propagation maintains 
animal life in all its plenitude, it multiplies plea- 
fures. Can we otherwife term thofe fweet af- 
feftions, and thofe ftill fweeter returns of ten- 
dernefs, which, in the train of ardent defires, 
complete felicity ? Thefe amiable illufions form 
the tranfports of life ; for nature, that powerful 
fpring, while (he fubjetfts us to fome affli£tions, 
has created the bonds of love which unite ail in¬ 
dividuals : hence the reciprocal commerce of 
aid, of confolation, and of good offices. In the 
law which ordains the rpultiplication of indivi¬ 
duals in each fpecies nature has placed the moft 
■ exquifite pleafure, that which comes neareft to 
fupreme felicity; for it obliterates forrow, and 
is the fovereign mover of human affions. 
What indeed are they not capable of perform¬ 
ing, whom love infpires ? It gives ftrength to 
the weak, boldnefs to the timid, aflivity to the 
6 indolent; 
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indolent; it foftens the moft favage manner^, it 
(lamps animation on the calmed tempers; and, 
laftly, it blends itfelf with all the lentiments of 
the foul, and communicates a certain air of nd- 
blenefs and grandeur. If love be not the caufe 
of the faireft virtues, at lead it difpofes to them. ) 
We may obferve that the period of life when 
men are acceflible to the emotions of benevo¬ 
lence, of generofity, and of compaflion, is that 
in which this paflion reigns imperioufly over 
the mind. The moment this fire begins to be 
quenched, the heart of man contracts, and its 
utmod Tallies furpafs not certain private virtues. 

Thus is there a fixed end to which all nature 
tends; this confids in the produdlion and con- 
fervation of life, and, by the univerfal confent of 
animated beings, life is a blcffing. 

Yes, a blefiing ! it is fondly cherifhed by all. 
Men love life, and are attached to it; it is a fort 
of gratitude paid to him who has bedowed on 
them their exidence. If there are melancholy 
fpirits who confider it as a burden, they labour 
under difeafe ; and their judgment ought not to 
overbalance that of the human race. The poor- 
ed of individuals has the pleafures of fentiment: 
as lover, huiband, father, the meafare of his 
happinefs always fbmewhat exceeds that of his 
mifery. 
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lf‘, byieternal and immutable laws, every 
thing is converted into living fubftance; if all 
fecondary caufes, all events, and all beings, are 
fubfervient to the reprodu£lion and prefervation 
of life ; if the time of the exiftence of thefe in¬ 
dividuals is confined within certain limits, it is 
in order that the multiplication may not be ex- 
ceffive in the different fpecies, which would de- 
ftroy the fcene of the univerfe. 

We may boldly pronounce that the contra- 
diftions which appear in the plan of Providence 
are only apparent; that (he could not employ 
more eifccStual means towards the full accom- 
plifhment of her ends; and that the contempla¬ 
tion alone of her works muft raife us to admira¬ 
tion and confidence. 

God has given us underftanding to know, 
reafon to diftinguifh, and a heart to love truth ; 
we ought then to admire his works, to refpecl 
the general whole, and to humble ourfelves be¬ 
fore what we do not comprehend. Of what 
avail would be our mental obftinacy ? Only to 
conceal flill more the great defigns of Provi¬ 
dence, and to deprive us of hope. 

But nature has leflened in fome degree the 
empire beftowed on man over other aninaals. 
The thoufandth part of thefe is not confumed 
as food; they have much fagacity in difeover- 
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ing the fiiares laid for them, and greai addrefs 
in avoiding them ; they have a multitude of di- 
verfified retreats over the furface of the earth ; 
and the woods, forefts, mountains, and inac- 
ceflible rocks, Ihelter by far the greater number 
from the hunger of man. The fpecies which 
are fublervient to the wants of others are be- 
fides extremely prolific. 

But nothing can releafe us from the pity 
which we oWe to animals. They ought td 
lhare the happy emotions that flow from our 
beneficent difpofitions; and when the defire of 
our own prefervatioii obliges us to exert our 
rights over them, attentive to their fiifferings 
and their groans, we ought to fhorten their 
pains, and not to ftiflc that fentiment of grief 
which fwells in our breafl: when we perpetrate 
thofe afts *of neceflity connedted with the to¬ 
tality of nature, and which compaffion ought at 
leafl: to render prompt and as little cruel as pof- 
fible. 


POLITICAL ENTHUSIASx\L 

■ ENTHUSIASM in matters of religion has 
had its day, and the public mind is now led by 
the word liberty ; but can political enthufiafm 
VoL. II. ' R bs 
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be attended by eifeds equally fatal with tbofe 
that have fprung from religious euthufiafm ? 
Authority is viewed under the afpe<9; alone of the 
reftraints it prefcribes, and in governments we 
ftili obftinately refufe to fee the power which 
ftrengthens individual liberty. We perceive 
the ncceflity of a power which may reftrain 
audacity and reprefs injuftice, and we are at the 
fame time defirous to enjoy liberty in the fulleft 
extent of which it is fufceptible, that is to fay, 
in the ftate in w'hich it degenerates into li- 
centioufnefs: this is a manifeft contradidlion. 
Wherever the powers are accumulated, political 
danger exifts : let them be placed in the hands 
of the people, it is all over with liberty; and 
place them in the hands of a government, tyranny 
enfues. In an enlightened ftate, however, the 
rare union of extreme authority and extreme 
mildnefs may be found ; but nothing good can 
be expefted from abfolute authority in the hands 
of the people. In fuch a cafe fanaticifm has 
too great a fcope, and each individual, enthu- 
liaftically jealous of his power, pufhes it to cx- 
cefs. Every democracy plunges itfelf into the 
moft imprudent enterprifes: each individual aif^ 
as a fovereign, becaufe all the citizens are fo 
when legally united ; but they recoiled! it toe/ 
well when feparated. It is on this account that 

every 
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every (enfible man will ihun a democratical, or 
what is fHll worfe, an arifto-democratic govern¬ 
ment. 

The conftltution of democracies is fubje£t to 
lb many caufes of agitation, that their tran¬ 
quillity is a kind of conftant miracle* Their 
delicate organization tends to difeonnedt the 
chain that Ihould link together all the parts, 
v.'hich naturally feek a reparation. How can 
good order and harmony Ipring up where there 
is an eternal tendency to difeord ? and how, 
W'here there is fo much dilTonancy, can concord 
prevail ? 

Tlie conllitutlon of Hates engenders in the 
brain of man chimerical ideas: the lubjedl of a 
monarch fancies hiinfelf a Have, u liile a repub¬ 
lican believes himfeif to be a monarch, for want 
of having obferved fociety in its great and im¬ 
mutable relations. 

The people feel themfelves not a little flat¬ 
tered by thofe who recommend to them to pulh 
liberty to its higheft degree; but were they tg 
proceed from enterprife to enterprlle, they would 
annihilate this liberty of theirs, and the Hate 
would be diflblved. If the fpirit of moderation 
could refide in a nation, that is to fay, if it 
knew how to eftimate in the conHitution the 
law which bounds its power, it would not be 
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dangerous to live under its empire: but in its 
blind paffion for liberty, it breaks through the 
boundary which feparates the latter from licen- 
tioufnefs, and fancies it exercifes its lesitimate 
rights alone, while it vexes the other bodies of 
the ftate. 

A truth which no one W'ill conteft is that 
the national authority never ceafes: every de- 
fcription of power emanates from the nation; 
but at the fame time it is next to an Impoffi- 
bility that a very numerous nation fhould exer- 
cife in a body this fupreme power. 

Thus is a patient and vigorous ftruggic, 
when the government ceafes to be tolerable, 
more confiftent at the early onfet than the 
burfting out into a civil war. Authority never 
becomes arbitrary when the nation attends care¬ 
fully to the fuppreffion of certain abufes; and 
an unreftrained power can never be fuddenly 
cllabliflied. It is the long {lumber of the people 
which emboldens tyranny ; but if the nation is 
watchful in the recolledion of its prerogatives, 
atid in reclaiming them under a variety of cir- 
cumflances, the depofitaries of the public au¬ 
thority will never exceed the limits prefcribed 
to them by the laws. 

Defpotifm is fo monftrous that it eve 
lies the man by whom it is cxercifed; he will 
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never dare of himfclf to make any violent at¬ 
tacks, unlefs he fees men formed for fervitude, 
and difpofed to pardon his attempts. 

If all governments have the fame aim, namely, 
the maintenance of the laws which are to re¬ 
train the paflions of the citizens, there muft be 
in every government, as a neceflary confequence, 
a primum mobile^ that is to fay, a power which 
thall afcertain the neceflary fubordination. The 
citizens of no flate whatever have relerved to 
themfelves the right of difobedience; from one 
end of the earth to the other, every nation has 
perceived how neceflary it is that private paf- 
flons fliould be fubje6led to the laws; and this 
aim excites in the mind the idea of an exadt fub¬ 
ordination, and confequently of a fupreme and 
inconteflible power in thofe who govern. 

The word liberty cannot be other than rela¬ 
tive, feeing that it would have no flgniflcant 
import if it were to be applied to all the pri¬ 
vate aits of individuals. The freefl: nations 
have the mofl defpotical laws; and in a repub¬ 
lic there is at leaft as much reftraint as in a mo¬ 
narchical government. Provided each part be 
not difunited from its whole, and does not find, 
or that it finds, its particular advantage in 
the weaknefs or ruin of the other parts, the 
government, by whatever name it may be called, 
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will unite all the qualities which are eflential 
to it. 

Governments therefore differ from each other 
merely by the vaiious combinations of which 
the fame thing is fufceptible: they diverge 
from or approximate more or Icfs nearer to the 
degree of perfe£tion which policy requires, ac¬ 
cording to the relations that fuhfift between 
the part which governs and that which is go¬ 
verned, A barbarous government is correfted 
by the progrefs of knowledge, and the improve- 
n:cnt of morals; by degrees the confullon of 
laws, and that anarchical equality which in¬ 
variably terminates in the oppreflion of the 
weak, difappear. 

The paflions are the foul and ftrength of fo- 
ciety, but they muft be governed by a dexter¬ 
ous policy, lince they would otherwife tend to 
the deftrudion of the fociety itfelf. The fbcial 
rights become equivocal, and the laws ineffica¬ 
cious, if knowledge does not eftablifh the true 
fubordination, that is to fay, the one which en¬ 
joins obedience in the fubjcdls, and the nicefl: 
vigilance in thofe who govern. It is thus that 
circulating knowledge and feience eftablifh as 
much difparity in ftates, as education places be¬ 
tween the different orders of citizens of thiHuHie 
liingdora. 


THE 
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THE GREEKS. 

THE Greeks entertained a nice fenfe of ho¬ 
nour ; and this delicate idea, to which they fa- 
crificed for a long time, was national among 
them, while the Tyrians and Carthaginians ap¬ 
plied themfclves to the cultivation of the princi¬ 
ple of private intereft. 

The Phenicians were the firft who colonized 
Greece : at the time of their arrival they were 
more enlightened than the aborigines of the 
country. 

The mythology of the Greeks was the 
chronicle of their heroes. This theological 
fyftem, conne£led with the national intereft, 
contributed rather to elevate than to deprefs the 
courage of individuals. The fecrets of civil 
polity, as well as thole of the polity of war, 
were entrufted to the flowery imagination of 
the poets, by whofe verfes each citizen was in- 
fpired with an heroical enthufiafm, infomuch 
that the plan of defenfive ftate polity may be 
faid to have been formed and executed by the 
genius of literary men» 

The Greeks were better acquainted than any 
othty with the value of the cultivation 

of the fine arts, and with the fcience of render¬ 
ing them fubfervient to the public weal. Policy, 
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obfcure and enigmatical among their neigh¬ 
bours, was with them both luminous and prac¬ 
tical. 

Their mifcellaneous knowledge was produc¬ 
tive of a variety of charadleriftics, which, when 
blended, ferved to Sharpen the underftanding 
and to corredi the morals. 

If the Greeks, notwithftanding the very 
limited flate of their national power, daringly 
undertook to give laws to other nations, their 
arrogance is juftified by the zeal they manifefted 
in diflefninating knowledge, and in ferving ef- 
fentially the caufe of humanity. 

Inferior in population and riches to the orien¬ 
tal nations, they eflabliflied public and national 
fchools of honour and the art of war. Gym- 
naftic exerciles were in high efteem among 
them; and in thofe warlike ipeClacles to which 
the youths from all the cities repaired, they 
were placed, by the glory of which they enter¬ 
tained fo high an idea, above the other nations, 
that were fo fuperior to them in force. 

Thus did the fentiment of honour produce an 
infinite number of great efFedts among the 
preeks, who were the more fertile in expedients, 
in proportion as they had better fupported the 
dignity of citizens, and combated in def^vifc of 
ihe true iiiterefts of humanity. 
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The idea of the public weal, like a ray of 
light, illumined on all occafions the liberties 
and advantages of the people: the civil virtues 
might be faid to approximate moral perfedibn, 
becaufe each Grecian, ftimulated by honour, 
was defirous to be loved and applauded, and on 
that account prided himfelf in being really good, 
honeft, and magnanimous. Greece was a new 
free world which had for its bafis the principle 
of the public weal; and it was therefore not 
furprifing, th^t while the fight was gladdened 
by a multitude of agreeable images, the beauties 
of civilization and thofe of nature Ihould have 
belonged to the Greeks, who tailed in their 
fulleft extent the fweets of a new beneficence. 

The city of Athens, altogether different from 
Sparta, was founded on the intuitive idea of 
liberty. Its conftitution was formed on the 
fpirit of induftry; and in this city all thofe who 
could labour w'ith the head or the hands were 
received with open arms : the rcfalt was that 
commerce brought in its train the arts and 
fciences, which flourilhed in a pre-eminent de¬ 
gree, while the mind ttrufl: have received the 
highefi: polilh of which it is fufceptiblc. 

To the prefervation of their national charac- 
people were ever more attentive than the 
preeks. The enthufiafm of liberty, diflaifed in 
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the foul of each citizen, did not diminifh that 
nice difcriminating feeling which fliould cha- 
radierize the magiftrate ; juft in their eftimation 
of truly illuftrious deeds, the Greeks accuftomed 
themfelves to appreciate merit nicely, to dif- 
tinguifli the faults of genius and the fuccefies of 
chance. 

This fpirit of civil equality maintained the 
couftitution of Athens, a conftitution by w hlch 
the people, intelligent and enlightened, v\ ere 
permitted to be in a conftant ftate of agitation. 
They were inquifitive, unquiet, and argumenta¬ 
tive; and this mental ferment tended to pro¬ 
long the epoch of liberty, the principles of 
which were inculcated, in a flowery and fonor- 
ous language, by the orators, poets, and indi¬ 
viduals of all ranks. The theatre, the ha¬ 
rangues from the tribunal, every thing, in fhort, 
favoured the only democracy which, throughout 
the whole world, was truly enlightened : the 
fine arts employed, for the laft time, the deli¬ 
cacy of the pencil, and the elegance of the chifel 
under the direiftion of a government in which 
the Ample citizen was equal to the chief ma¬ 
giftrate. 

In the hiftory of the world Athens forms an 
exception ; and the Athenians paid dearly for 
this rare authority, Ance they were perpetually 
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miftruftful and fufplcious, as if fuch a demo¬ 
cracy had been a preternatural effort, and an 
unique moment unknown to any other nation. 


EGYPT. 

THE Egyptians have ever formed a dlftin£l 
people in the hiflory of nations, Egypt is the 
richeft of all countries in liatural curiofitics. 
The grandeur and lingnlarity of the foil, and 
its amazing fertility, filled the minds of thofe 
who dwelt on the banks of the Nile with 
llrong and s-lgantic ideas. Their imai^ination 
rofe to a pitch of fublimity, and delighted only 
in powerful and extraordinary imprefllons. Their 
religion was emblematical, and their edifices 
awfully majeftic. Adminiftration, conftantly 
taking a higher flight, reared temples and pyra¬ 
mids : and proceeding from wonder to wonder, 
framed the ffruftures of the Egyptians in a 
mafly ftyle, as it had wrapped their religious no¬ 
tions in venerable and myfterious fhades. 

The more the mind is prone to admira¬ 
tion, the more it cherilhes confufed ideas, and 
the more it becomes timid, diffident, and fuper- 
^litiou's. The Egyptians, extreme in every thing, 
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foon affimikted their ideas, even the grandeur of 
that tyranny which their raafrers exercifed over 
them. The pomp of their monarchs ferved to 
feed national vanity; but it was becaule the 
Egyptian monarchs, flattering the character of 
the people by exciting ftrong fenfatioas, had 
conftrudted thofe immenfe works which regu¬ 
lated and directed the inundations of the Nile, 
V The kings of Egypt afted in the fine arts as 
the priefls had done in religion : the multitude 
obeyed none bat fupernatural imprelfions ; they 
were amazed rather than infirudled. Placed 
on a theatre of natural and artificial w'onders, 
every thing that came in their way was to 
them an objcdl of veneration. Divinities mul¬ 
tiplied before their eyes; and as every thing 
was become an object of public adoration, in¬ 
numerable gigantic images and unintelligible 
founds ferved to add ftrength to the fentiment 
of terror. TheV proftrated thcmfclves alike 
before the throne and the altar. Surrounded 
with prodigies, the Egyptian had all the weak- 
nefs of a child of morbid fenfibility, whofe mind 
is credulous, and whofe imagination is haunted 
with fear. 

Thus people, caught with whatever produces 
vivid and forcible fenfations, arc unfit for cool 
refledlion on their real political iuterefts. 

Monaftic 
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Monaftlc life took its rife in Egypt, and the 
rage of dogmatizing paffed from that country 
into all the regions of the Eafl and of the Weft. 
The Copts ftill retain the timid and fuperfti- 
tious charaiftcr of their anceftors. They have 
disfigured the chriftian religion in the fame 
manner as the Egyptian priefts had accumulated 
hieroglyphics, thofc myftcrious fymbols which 
the people never comprehended, and of which 
the true fenfe has eluded every refcarch. The 
influence of climate has always been more felt 
in Egypt than in other counti'ies, becaufe the 
fands of Africa and the rocks of Arabia form 
the mod ftriking contraft with that happy re¬ 
gion, where the foil yields an hundred fold. 

The Egy^ptians paffed through all tire degrees 
of curiofity, from the fimpleft to the naeft c('m- 
plicated. This was a fingular national cha- 
radcr; but in the earlier ages curiolity was ur:- 
queftionably a livelier paffion tjran at prefeat. 

In this way, the Egyptian was led by ad¬ 
miration to regard the affemblagc- t)f the objedls 
around him as a fyftem of wonders and pro¬ 
digies. 

Pleafurable fenfations left him undetermined 
in the choice of a divinity. It was thus that he 
adopted religious cuftoms, which with him 
were fentiments equally folemn and profound. 

Hence 
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Hence thofe vigorous and extraordinary ideas 
which charadterize that people:—and it may 
be obferved that when religious fentiments are 
once eftabliftied in a nation, they maintain an 
afccndency over all others of a public nature. 

VVe have loft the traces of thofe ancient go¬ 
vernments where dcfpotifm reigned with un¬ 
limited fway. At Rome and Cathage, at 
Athens and at Sparta, religion was entirely fub- 
ordinate to the ftate. The oracles were con- 
fulted merely from curiofity, from policy, or 
from defpair. But we find religious defpots 
eftablifhed in the remoteft antiquity, particu¬ 
larly among the Tartars, the Peruvians, the 
Jews, and the Japanefe ; and upon the ruins of 
the Jewifh, the Chriftian, and the Arabian re¬ 
ligions, there has arifen among the Mahometans 
a dcfpotifm more imperious ftill. 

What was the focial origin of religious Rates ? 
I know that there were every where men of 
fpeculation in phyfics and in morals, theologians 
of all countries, who formed an abftradl and 
fyftematic idea of the government of the uni- 
verfe. But thefe notions, being out of the 
reach of the people, could not powerfully in¬ 
fluence either the political order or the manners 
of a nation. 


It 
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It is ncceflary, therefor-e, to go back to feme 
great calamity which overwhelmed men’s minds 
with terror, or to fome imminent danger from 
which a nation fuppofed all human means inca¬ 
pable of delivering it. Such was the cafe of 
the Jews, who could not cfcape from the fervi- 
tude of Pharaoh, unlefs encouracred bv the idea 
that they fhould receive miiaculous aid from 
heaven. In this fituation, a Icf^iflator gave them 
the wifefl; and fublimeft idea of the Supreme 
Being, by infpiring them with a probable hope 
of fafety and deliverance: but having to govern 
a people degraded by a long courfe of (lavery, he 
was obliged to call in all the rigour of religi¬ 
ous legiflation. 

The modes of conftraint which he employed 
were derived from the fundamental ideas and 
fentiments of the Jewifli nation. That people 
confidered the land of Canaan as its inheritance. 
This legiflator promifed to a poor, wandering, 
and fugitive nation the pofleffion of a coun¬ 
try flowing with milk and honey: a country 
which, defe:ided by mountains and deferts, was 
well fuited to a people hated and defpifed by 
all the Arabian tribes. 

Their legiflator allb ftrengthened the religi¬ 
ous principle of the Jews, by rendering them 

dependant 
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dependant on the jurifdidion of God. yehovab 
was the true and only fovereign of the coun¬ 
try, and the office of his prime minifter was 
filled by the fovereign Pontiff. 

Jeh(yvah exercifed, therefore, the rights of 
fovereignty; and the police of the Jews being 
entirely religious, every crime by which the Di¬ 
vinity was attacked was neceffarily punifhed 
with death. Every aft of idolatry was treafon 
againft the Majeffy of heaven. The legiflator 
gave an infinite variety to religious cuftoms, and 
extended them as much as poffible, that a true 
Ifraelite might have his mind perpetually over¬ 
awed by the prefence of Jehmjah. After hav¬ 
ing fixed the religious polity upon the firmeft 
foundations, he found means to guard the land 
of Canaan againft too great an inequality of con-^ 
ditions. He reftrained avarice by the unalien¬ 
able partition of lands, which like thofe of the 
Spartans, were handed down to all the defend¬ 
ants of the head of a family ; and in default of 
thefe, they were transferred by marriage into 
the family of him who efpoufed an heirefs, and 
who was always the nearcft of kin. 

An Ifraelite could mortgage his perfon and 
property; but, at the end of feven years, he : 
recovered the poffcffion of his perfonal liberty 5 

and;j 
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and, after a term of forty-nine years, he might 
claim the rciloration of the eftate of his fore- 
fat Ijcrs. 

If vvc coolly weigh the equity and wifclom'cf 
this inflitution we (hall perceive it to be pro¬ 
found, and derived from the very nature of man¬ 
kind. 

With regard to divorce, he accommodated 
himfclf to the g-enius of the age and the intereft 
ot ti'jc natlcn, winch rcqv.ired that population 
(hould in no way be impeded. 

In a country which btdongeJ to God, no per- 
fon difputcd with the fovereign pontiff the 
ettercife of the mod abfolute fwa.y; nor did any 
one murmur at the rigour of the penal laws. 
The judges were the lieutenants of the God of 
liiacl in time of war, and the judges of civil 
caufes in time of peace. But fooa the Jewidi 
people, haraflld by the incurfions of the Ca- 
iiaanites and Arabians, delired to have a military 
governor under the name of The nation 

therefore appointed a commander in chief, and 
the religions government changed, becaufe the 
military authority (erved to aboliih that of re¬ 
ligion. 

The i\rabians had in reality a religious prin¬ 
ciple fimilar to that of the Jews. Mahomet 
commanded the Arabians to wage war againft 
VoL. II. S all 
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all who maintained a different do6l:nne from 
that of the Koran. The Arabian lawgiver pro¬ 
claimed to all nations his divine miflion. lie 
went to heaven for the fire with which he 
burnt all the temples that were not dedicated to 
the Mufiulman faith. If, in our days, we are 
aftonilhed at the temerity of a man who forms 
his monarchy according to that ol (tod, and 
maintains it to have the fame extent, vve may ob- 
ferve, that it was this aflonifhment itfclf which 
in a former age fubdued the fpirit and the will. 

The Sophis founded a religious monarchy in 
Perfia upon the fingle idea of Ichifm, or religi¬ 
ous party. As the origin of their authority was 
religious, no perfou durft queffion the lawful- 
nefs of the ufc which they made of it. 

But we fee that the legiflator of the Jews as 
well as of the Ottomans, ini'pircd the people 
with moral, religious, and civil ideas, and com- 
pofed books which were received as facred: 
obedience has ever been the tiihute of falutary 
ideas preiented to mankind. Men are fubmif- 
hve only w hen they perceive univerfal rcafon 
addrefling them for their own good. It is the 
fentiment of admiration rather than the fword 
of the conqueror that has reduced them to 
obedience. Lawgivers have ever employed re¬ 
ligious fentiments to gain the moft powerful 

afcendancy 
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afcehdaticy over the national mind; becaufe 
thcfc fentiments are the deareft to man; and 
becaufe he is easier to feel and to know. 

RcliL’ion was, among all nations, the firft fpe- 
cies of civilization. 


OF THE ARABS. 

THE Arabs are the true Tartars of the 
fouth ; but the natural richnefs of their penin- 
fula kept them at home, nor were they ever 
tempted to quit their mode of life. They con¬ 
tinued divided into tribes, and wandering with 
their flocks. 

The revolution of the prophet of Arabia had 
its centre in Mecca, from whence it fpread over 
the whole peninfula. We prefume that Maho¬ 
met would not have heated the imagination of 
the Tartars as he did that of the Arabs : the 
latter took Arc for religious principles, becaufc 
their manners and cuftoms approached nearer to 
focial life. They grew fanatical, and declined 
from their pall grandeur, the abje£l wrecks of a, 
nation that was once moft renowned. 

Yet the Arabs arc Hill in our own days a free 
people, merely bccaufe they have not negle» 5 lcd 
their national manners. That nation, formerly 

S 2 the 
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the mafter of Afia, fceks at prefcnt its fafety al 
deferts and on the fummits of mountains. But 
what is worthy of refledlion, this people, vin-* 
queftionably the moft ancient and moft illuftri- 
OU3 on the face of the globe, has funk to fuch a 
pitch of raeannefs as to fupply the wants occa- 
lioned by its flothfulnefs, by plundering paf- 
fengers. We may compare the glory of the 
Arabian nation to an old caflle, once the refi- 
dence of kings, now become the retreat of rob¬ 
bers and the haunt of wild beads. 

The poflefiion of the temple of Mecca, the 
objeft of all the devotion of the IMufulmans, 
conditutes its whole wealth. But the Arabs, 
fomewhat like the modern Italians., know how to 
edimate the idol of which they have a nearer 
view. They are not over fcrupulous in the ar¬ 
ticle of religion, either becaufe religious princi¬ 
ples arc never fo fervent in free as in polidaed 
nations, or becaufe the unconquerable love of 
independence has made the Arab rejccl: \^ ith 
horror fetters of every kind. 

Behold the Tartar.—ILivin" no lands to cul- 

c./ 

tivate, no mechanical arts to improve, he enjoys 
abundant Icifure for the bodily cxercifcs. It is 
for him that the horfe exids ; he is the centaur 
of ancient fiction. He is always in the open 
air; he pafies over a vad: extent of ground ; his 

. Ipced 
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fjieed is great, aucl his body robu/l. Migrating 
from place to place, he is of all men the moft 
dexterous in the management of his ileed. No¬ 
thing approaches to the natural equality which 
he enjoys, bccaufe the whole nation, being only 
an aii'cmblagc of hordes, it behoved them to 
elcft a dcipotic chief, on condition that he 
fhould be active and experienced ; for the more 
interned irrcgularitie-: fuLiin; in a lociety, the 
more it is fittins: that external regularities fhould 
obtain. 

A chief invefted with abfolutc authority, was 
evidently neceilary among a people at war with 
ail the world, and whofe fafety coniifts wholly 
in the proraptnefs of attack and the celerity of 
retreat. If the leader of thefe hordes was not 
a monarch, how could the Tartar give to his 
violent affauits the rajddity of lightning ? How 
could he make his hafty incuiTions into the 
adjacent countries ? What would couragf av .11 
without exadl dilcipline.? There can e no 
conqueft, no viclory, without a firm an l un¬ 
divided authority, el'pecially whet', recc n ie is 
had to hazardous enterprifes, for nothing ihould 
equal the vigilance of a people which diilurbs 
the repolc of all the earth. 

Thus every warlike nation fubmits naturally 
to an abfoiute chief; and the greater hio au~ 
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thority is, the lefs rifle does the nation run of pe- 
rifliing or of falling into flavery, becaufe if the 
chief is weak, foolifli, or cowardly, events will 
produce another in a few days. 

We fee the greateft conqutfts, maiktd with 
devaflation and blood, achieved by this tur¬ 
bulent nation, although fubjeaed to a mnfler 
retaining the power of life and Ueat.b. All the 
north of Europe, and perhaps that of America, 
was peopled by Tartarian hordits. It required 
order and conduct to put thole mlUlary cara¬ 
vans in motion which intcrfeclcd the globe, 
and made of tlie Tartars a lincie national hotly. 
Tartary collc(Stcd under a Angle leader, twice 
gave law to Alia; while the Tartar nations 
which over-ran Europe, fixed their leal, as may¬ 
be faiJ, upon all the cuftoms that prevail in the 
courts of the monarchs of Tartarian origin. 

Religion and policy have changed many 
things; but amidft all thefc chancres, v.'c be- 
hold that the greatnefs of leveral European 
kings was built on the plan of rhofe conquerors 
of the world. The defpotifm of tire Tai tariau 
monarch is mollified among us, and his charac¬ 
ter is only retained by the head of the armies. 
Laws, cuftoms, and forms, rellrain and modify 
that abfolute authority; as in China the cha¬ 
racter of the people has controled the Tartarian 
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genius, poliflied it, and led it to adopt ancient 
and wife laws. With the fword in its hand 
the favage nation has yielded to the civilized ; 
and the Mantchews, refpedling the moral cha- 
radler of an enlightened nation, fubmitted in their 
turn to the force of reafon, the only arms that 
were oppofed to them. 


OF THE VENETIANS. 

THE Venetians, flying from the fury of the 
Huns, fought a flielter on rocks interfered by 
canals. Of all governments that of Venice is 
in its -principle the moft truly defpotical, if we 
except the government of Berne, of which, 
perhaps, it is the model. It fpcaks through the 
organ of a fenatc, and has neither the flern ca¬ 
price of a fultan, nor the ferocity of a chief of 
an army. The laws alone are inexorable at 
Veijicej but what old laws ! they bear harder 
than they do in any place elfewhere on the 
grandees and the minifters of ftate. Rigour 
being equally exercifed on all^ fecures to each 
the part in the management of public afiliirs he 
polTefles in this government; and there refults 
from hence, under this venerable defpotifm, a 
kind of liberty. 

S4 
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This republic has difcovcred the rare fecrct 
of fecuring its independetice, by being particu¬ 
larly attentive to retrain the ambition of the 
nobles and the licentioufnefs of the peojdc. 
Never was a fenate more figacious nor more 
friendly to national liberty than that of Venice. 
It is the government alone that infli£ls tlje 


blow, and never without a juft caufe. If the 
nobleman is the fovereign of the people, he is 
at the fame time ready to fierifice himlclf for 
them: he is the fiift to venerate tlie republic, 
as a fen during Ills minority rcfpcils t!tc delpo- 
tifm of liis father; he maintains the dicencyof 
a magitlrate, and has all the pride of a Ruman, 
without pofil-iiitig his ambition. 

Thcfe lage [-atricians having remarked tl+at 
republics had for the grccttcr pait faikn throurh 
the want of an executive power, h.;vc remedied 


this imminent danger by the admirable efta- 
bliflnnent of a cf ten. Acts of hcrolfm, 

f.milar to thoic among the Romans, embellifli 
the annals of Venice, the fubjecls of which are 
perhaps as happy as any people on the furface of 
the globe : they are forbidden to intermeddle 
with a fingle obje£f only, and their felicity is 
after that better fecured to them than they 
could fecure it to themfclves. ' ' 

The defed of this government refides Hi its 

political 
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political iiiquifitiGii, which is pufhecl too far, 
and has a tinge of cruelty. Let this terrible 
inquiiition be abulifl’cd, or let it never be em¬ 
ployed without an extreme referve, and Venice 
will prefent the fpcetaclc of one of the finefl: 
covernments in which the human race can 
pride itfelf. 


OF THE NORTHERN NATIONS. 

W Hll-rE the orientalifts, amid their fenfual 
enjoyment and the perfection of the arts of mere 
luxury, never ccaled to be cruel to the van- 
quisled, to pay an abfurd adoration to their 
fovercign, and to eftablifli JIavery, which be¬ 
gan with them, on all lides, the northern na¬ 
tions, rude and uncultivated as they were, were 
not unacquainted with the rights of man. It 
may be liiid tliat our ancedors, the Fm/ics, in 
pillaging and ravaging, and even in turning 
tlicir victorious arms againft thcmfclvcs, pre- 
ferved the Jeered JrCy liberty : it has indeed 
been extinguiflied for a time in Europe, fo 
co-ntagious was the influence of the fouth. 

The immutability of the modern thrones, the 
laws of fucceffion, thofe fixed ellabiilh- 
ments the aflbeiations againft the Nonnins in 
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favour of the communes^ and the fecurity of the 
highways, are due to our anceftors. They pof- 
leffed that noble idea of the natural dignity and 
equality of man which is in a manner innate in 
the courageous, free, and warlike nations of 
Europe, 


ECCLESIASTICAL BODIES. 

IT i?. commonly find that in all religions the 
clergy are alike. Few proverbs are fo ftrikingly 
true. The charafter of foldiers is lefs flrongly 
marked than that of priefts. The fulcrum of 
their lever is placed in heaven, and they mull: 
have nearly the fame ideas. They can lefs bear 
contradiction than other men. If we carefully 
fludy the ecclcfiaftical life of one prieft, we may 
form a judgment of almoft all the reft. Their 
characler is uniform. 

Man dreads all that he knows and all that he 
docs not know : his imagination is little clfe. 
tiiatr the faculty of difeovering on every fide the 
concealed caufes of fear and of forrow. 

The experience of the fenfes confirms his ap- 
prehenfions. He beholds difeafes, wild beafts, 
conquerors, the conflift of the elements, and 
the fire of heaven. He is the only being thag- 
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has an idea of death; and he perceives it in every 
objecft. Alarmed at the countlefs evils which 
afiail his fhort exirtence, he fought for recipes 
againfl the accidents of life; and adopted moft 
whimlical and vai'ious ones, with a confufion 
equal to the prodigious diverfity of calamities 
which he ftrove to avoid. 

Crafty knaves took advantage of this univer- 
fai terror, and infpired weak and diftempered 
imaginations with new alarms. They colledled 
together in difeourfes the inftances of paft difaf- 
ters, and prefented them in a finglc point of view 
to the trembling eye of fear. 

Amidft thefc multiplied terrors which dif- 
tranted the human breaft, religion naturally in- 
fulcd itfclf into the character of each nation. 
More or lefs cruel, it bathed the altars of its 
gods either with the blood of men or of ani¬ 
mals. 

The picture of liiiman fuperftitions is only 
the picture of the timorous ignorance of man. 
Hence proceeded the chaos of thofe dogmas and 
of thofe abfurd Inftitutions which weighed hea¬ 
vily upon the heads of all nations, till they be¬ 
came enlightened, that is, till they received the 
vivifying beams of found philofophy. 

The Catholic faith lias a fatal influence when 
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mingled with maxims of government; the 
facerdotal order dillurbs and mars the political, 
Italy and Spain have witnefled the difmal eiYccls 
of this interference. The proteftant {lates, cle- 
lirous that their clergy fliould always be quiet 
and fubmiffive, have in general prohibited every 
ecclefiaflic from enjoying a fhare of civil admi- 
niftration. 

It mull be confefled that the French, ia 
adopting the Catholic religion, have not en- 
trufled the facerdotal order with that power 
which might tempt abufe. Celebrated writers 
have remanded the priell to the altar, and con¬ 
fined him to his proper office. By thefe means, 
extraordinary abufes have been prevented {"or the 
laft fifty years ; and the popes, W'ho owe their 
ternpored grealnefs to our kings, are very ii;li- 
citous to exalt their pcrfonal authority over that 
of the wh./le church, and receive from us cn- 
llglitcned ideas in politics, which are very bene¬ 
ficial to them. 

The refugees who efcaped from France, de- 
fjaoilcd it to people the neighbouring ilatcs. 
This emigration w'as a lofs to the nation in pro¬ 
portion to its extent; but W'hat was flill more 
dangerous, they carried abroad their hatred to 
their pcrfecutors, and fomented the antip-athy of 
foreigncis to fuch a degree, that we have fii^n 
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children (huJdcr at the very name of French 
Catholics. 

One fault in politics always involves another, 
commonly more dangerous. The dragoon mif- 
fionarics far fiom flopping the migration, only 
lent it new force; revenge and hatred kindled 
on both fides a fanaticifm v/hich knew no 
bounds; nor was there in France a Angle man 
of fuch enlightened rcafon as to point out, in 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, an error 
doubly menflrous, as it attacked at once huma- 
nity and found policy. 

Cardinal Richelieu, fenfible of the importance 
of retaining the Proteflants, propoled to give 
them the communion in reality, under appear¬ 
ances ; fo that by tiiis expedient he left them a 
choice. This anecdote is true, though it muft 
appear extraordinary. 


QUAKERS. 

BEFORE the eftablifliment of focleties there 
were combats : one man attacked another and 
killed him; his brother, his neighbour, his 
friend, avenged his death, and blood was flied. 
B«t thefe fights, however frequent, probably 
q carried 
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carried o(F a very fmall portion of mankind in 
comparifoii of modern wars, the intermittent 
fevers of the political body. It would requiie 
many private broils to equal the deaths occa- 
fioned by thofe general quarrels which arm five 
or (ix hundred thoufand men at once to fpread 
defolatioii over Europe, while ftanding thera- 
fclves at the door of death. If they perifli not 
by the ftroke of violence, they fall mifcrable 
victims to hunger, fatigue, inclement fealons, 
and epidemical diftempers. Murderous war, 
which at once attacks the aggreflbr and the de¬ 
fender, that double edged fword which wounds 
him who wields it, is then the fruit of political 
focieties. Men unite to fecure repofe and feli¬ 
city ; and yet the fliock of their calamities flops 
not at a fingle empire, but convulfes the whole 
of Europe. A flag infulted in the regions of the 
Baltic fets the whole fouth in conflagration, and 
millions of men lofe their lives for the honour 
of an enfie-ri! Here then we behold mankind a 

O 

prey to ills an hundred times more numerous 
than what they wiflicd to avoid. They dc- 
figned to preferve their exiftence ; to fave their 
property; and to guard againfl: affaults : and in 
fo doing they crowded together in fuch a manner 
that the fliock extends to every individual. It 
is thus when one ball of ivory is ftruck, the im- 
5 pulfion 
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pulfioti is propagated through all the reft ia 
contatft. The remedy is worfe than the difeafc, 
and ftrlhingly exhibits the moral of that fable, 
where the horfe implores the affiftance of man 
to revenge an affront. The chiefs of the hu- 
man race have faddled and bridled it; and to 
fcduce the imagination of mankind, it behoved 
them to ennoble war, to deck that hideous, 
monfter, to encircle it with the palms of glory, 
and to pronounce the fwelling words of valour^ 
fortitude., and patriotifm. How otherwife could 
men be incited to rufh into fccncs of blood ? 
What could perfuade them to leave their peace¬ 
ful fire-fide, to forego the tender careffes of their 
wives, and the endearing fmiles of their children, 
to court abroad the lofs of eafe and of health, to 
receive frightful wounds, and be expofed to all 
the ghaftly forms of death ? But kings have 
furely a magical talifman. The greateft of 
Cl imes, the fubverfion of all law, is termed the 
fupii-me Lni 'and the contempt of honour is 
called honour. It was faid to be great to but¬ 
cher foldiers while afleep, to lay fnares for them, 
to affaffinate women and children ; and, brutal 
ferocity, having malked its grim vifage, claimed 
the name of juftice, and the people believed it; 
a fatal blindnefs which nothing can difpel ! 

•• There is a nation in Europe eftcemed virtu- 
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ou$, which, under the name of auxiliary troops^ 
gives real afiaffins ii..'ltcrimman.'y lo 1’ princes 
that will purchale them. This cx.crabic 
traffic, contrary to the rights of nature, and the 
laws of nations, is performed under the fpecious 
name of liberty. But what dependance is more 
vile, what fervltudc more difgraceful, than, w'ith- 
out feeling rage or refentment, and without 
tailing any infereit in the difpute, to fell one’s 
fclf deliberately to the higheid bidder, and to 
fight indifcriminatcly on either fide? And 
what appellatloa fliall we bellow on the trade 
of murdering in cold blood at the command of 
him uho has firll engrofl'cd the mercenary 
butcher? ? 

Never did hi/lorv exhibit men ricrvcrfe. 

y i 

They take biic in the face of the world for 
committing m..nhcrc3 ; brothers and fathers ap¬ 
pear in oppohic regiments, and rufli into mutual 
coiitiicl'. 

Thus this nation is at war with the human 
race ; and it requires only gold to procure their 
children and their courage. Arc thev citizens, 
when tliey dclert their homes? Do they merit 
the name of loldicrs, when, ferving under fo¬ 
reign cnfigns, they have no interefl in the 
country which they affift, or in that which 
they atfaclt ? 

©pen 
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Open the volume of hiftory, and fearch 
'among the ancientt; for a nation capable of fuch 
an outrage upon humanity. Alas ! what dif¬ 
ference is there between dogs bought and 
trained for the chafe, and thele mtn of blood ? 
They are only fi'cc that they may be the gla¬ 
diators of Europe. How difgraceful this pri¬ 
vilege ! and w hat fhamc ought it to catl upon 
an unfeeling nation, that perceives not its con- 
duel to be bale, criminal, and even adverle to 
the true w'calth of the country ! 

What ought to demonflrate the inutility of 
all the blood Ihcd in battles, is that no great 
power was c'.er really enriched by the delfruc- 
tioa of a neighbouring people. All the great 
itates have kept nearly their lir:!: limits; they 
arc what they were leveral centuries ago, the 
conqued. of kingdoms being now impoffible. 
Eiatice, Sjiain, Ciermany, Great Britain, and 
tile nuithern llates, occupy the fame extent. 
Poland alone has I'uffercd a partition, ihll in- 
comprehcntihle though performed before our 
ej es ; but perhaps, before a century has elapted 
a reaction W'ill take place. 

If w'c turn our views to the Afiatic nations, 
we fliall fee them vanqudlicd without melting- 
into the common raafs ; it is the fame with the 
flates of Africa. Thofc bloody commotions 
y*L. fl. T derange 
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derange the policy of nations, but neither alter 
their extent nor their charafter, 

I cannot pardon geometry for promoting that 
execrable art which points the thunder of 
artillery, and teaches the moft certain way of 
killing; the greateft number of men in the leaft 
poffible time. It is geometry, then, that has 
difeovered a more deftrudive evolution, and the 
method of charging a cannon thrice in the 
fpace of twelve feconds! Wretched geometers ! 
you have laboured coldly at the fblution of fuch 
problems ! 

In his youth, Hannibal, at the clofe of a 
battle, feeing a ditch overflowing with human 
blood, kept his eyes long fixed on the fpedlacle, 
and exclaimed, ho^^ cbann'nigl The great 
Conde (for this is the name he bears in hiflory) 
faid, on beholding the bodies of twenty thou- 
fand men lying in gore, one night of Paris ’will 
repair all this, Demetrius uttered a like fenti- 
ment: he was befieging a town, and though he 
had no hopes of carrying the place, he com¬ 
manded an all'ault to be made every day. His 
foil having exprefl'ed a regret, that the lives of 
fo many valiant foldiers were unnecefl'arily fa- 
crificed—Do you owe rations of bread to the 
fain? was the reply of the father.—Such are 
warriors! Almighty God ! 
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A very Angular contradidion of the human 
mind, is the right of nations efta'oliflied amidft 
the horrors of war. Yet I admire this conven¬ 
tion; it reftrains the barbarity of plunder, fo 
atrocious even in foldiers; and though it con- 
foles not the philofopher, it will extort from 
him a figh of pity at the inexplicable condud of 
men. A trait of beneficence then touches him 
more than the virtues pradifed in peace; he 
recognizes the human charader, though horribly 
disfigured; he beholds, in that moderation, a 
generous principle which will flop the progrefs 
of hatred. The charms of reconciliation pre- 
fent thetnfelves amidft the thunders of war, 
which will foon be huflied at the voice of 
amiable concord. Then the philofopher breathes 
awhile, and feems difpofed to pardon human 
nature. 


LOANS. 

A STATE borrow's, either to acquire, or to 
prejerve. The loan to acquire takes place when 
a fovereign buys a province, a city, &c. But if, 
on the one hand, potentates are always eager to 
purchafe and to incrcafe their pofleflions, on the 

T z other. 
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Other, by the vcaioii of contrarie?, they are all 
very little diipoied to fell. Hence the firft kind 
of borrowing hardly ever occurs in flatcs. 

But there is another fort of acquifition which 
may frill oldige to borrow. I mean groat cotn- 
mcrcial eftabiidunents, the ciearing of lands, 
the draining of marnacs, the catting of navigable 
canals, and the condruefing of new h:'.:hours, 
which invite nr piotcfl tvr.o.c. 

This fort of debt, incurred through a love of 
public profperity, is infinitely Icfs pernicious 
tiran the debt contra-fced for fre/rrvi/ig, which 
ah^ays dictated by ncccfity, and which al- 
\\ ar's brings loifcs and d..iriagcs In its train. 
Yet, tliough it has good for its objccl, it Is ibill a 
loan, and we I'liall lind tliat every loan is in its 


nature pernicious. 

'To rorroiv, is to alk afilbancc; and no one 
r.iks afiillancc unlefs compelled b} real neccHlty. 
Every boirower is thciefore placed in a uif- 
agrccablc predicam.cnt, and expofed to receive 
tiic law frc/pn the lender, who w'ill not confent 
tli It another ihall become mafter of his property 
but in ccnli icration of advantages offered to 
him. Ko!: ov/ing therefore is in itf lf preju- 
dicid to ti'iC perfoa who lias rc'^ourfc to it. 

Every wife flatc, a Iricnd to its own v.'elfare, 
\\ Ul ever carctullv avoid the expedient of bor¬ 


rowing. 
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rowln^^. It is befides contradictory that the 
ibverciga power, from which all hw ought to 
emanate, thould fubmit to laws comnolcd for 
it, and aft a part fo little becoming its di:>:mty : 
its cflcnce is to be fovereign and not lubject. 

L'l’t is it then never prudent to recur to 
loans ? I do not afiert this. Vv’ifdom con- 
dcneis equally all extremes, and its mighty 
icgis is not always fuccefsful in protetling great 
nations from accidents, and dilallers, to which, 
notwithllanding the breadth of their bafe, they 
arc no lefs fubjcct than humble individuals. A 
calaiTutous war makes a breach in the frontier; 
famine and pchilc.ncc carry their ravages from 
one end of the eirq-iie to the other; the ragiiig 
fea d,..h-oys foimida'ole fleets; tlic earth, thaken 
to its foundations, 1 wallows up fiacious cities 
and ionictiincs vvlnde provinces. J^ilbon and 
IviclTuia arc reduced to a heap of ruins; and the 
wretched Calabrian fetks, amidil tlic wrecks of 
his countiy, the places which witnciled his 
biitb.— i'srdon, Oil ! fovereign power, Oh ! 
mother i>f our country, pardon mv temerity ! 
Bat it then behoves thee to defeend i'rom the 
majeflv of the throne, to fblicit, to urge, to 
borrow ; go, pledge your crown; go, with 
your feeptre in mourning to beg fuccour for 
your children, and tlie uuivcrfe will fall at your 

T q feet. 
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feet. So true it is that the love of humanity 
can ennoble aftions which appear the leaft be¬ 
coming the majefty of the throne! It was 
hence that Marcus Aurelius deferved to occupy 
one of the firll: places among the few princes 
who have been the benefaiSlors, or rather the 
fathers, of the human race. 

It is therefore proper to have rccourtc to 
loans for the relief of great calamities, or the 
formation of eftablithments ufeful to the coun¬ 
try ; and the more fo, as its prefervation and 
welfare concern alike the prefent and tlie fu¬ 
ture generation. But, unlcfs in uncommon cir- 
cumftanccs, the greateft misfortune that can be¬ 
fall a Bate, is borrowing; fince if it be not able 
to anfwcr its wants before borrowing-, fliil lefs 
will it be capable when it thail have to repay 
the loan u irh accumulated interell. Borrow¬ 
ing ncccflarily requires impofls ; and the coffers 
being drained, recourfe muft be had, on the 
event of a new war, to additional loans, which 
■will draw on a multitude of taxes more and 
more burthenl'ome, and will quickly end with 
devouring the flate and the power itfelf. 

But, in abfolute monarchies, the fatal effedls 
of borrowing are beyond all calculation. Mi- 
nifters, accuftomed to extricate themfelves from 
difficult fituations by loans, a(5l without oeco- 

nomy, 
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nomy, and fquander what comes to them in fo 
eaiy a way. They are little difquieted about 
the fate of the ftate, which, after twelve or fif¬ 
teen years, will feel itfclf overloaded, becaufe a 
minifter is a bird of paflage, and transfers the 
burthen to another, who throws the weight off 
his own fhoulders by new loans. Meanwhile as 
the public debt increafes, the lenders, who en¬ 
tertain juft apprehenfions of lofing their money, 
become more backward ; and in order to tempt 
them, it is necefiary to offer higher intereft, 
and, therefore, more ruinous to the nation. 
The loans of the needy treafury make money 
fcarce; commerce languiflies, and induftry de¬ 
clines from day to day. The lenders, who en- 
grofs the fpecie, make bargains favourable to 
themfelves and injurious to the ftate. That 
rapacious tribe get the management of affairs 
into their own hands, and every thing muft fub- 
mit to their control. 

But the moft deplorable confideration is, that 
the citizen who lends to government augments 
the power which oppreffes him. All the ftock- 
holders become {laves of the royal treafury; 
they are ever under apprehenfions for a defi¬ 
ciency. Individuals have henceforth nothing 
but ideal wealth, fince the produce of the land 

T 4 and 
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and tnduftiy of the kingdom is not increafcd, 
and yet the lenders live upon that produce. 

A nation wiiich lends to an abfokite fovcreio;n 
is, therefore, the moft improvident in the world; 
it realons not, and it forelees nothiiiC,. Bv lend- 
ing its money, it luders its energy to ujelt aw -.y ; 
it lofes its fpriny, and incautiouflv eomnnts its 
gold to the fame hand that alreadv lioki- a r(«d 
of iron : blindneis ineonctivahlc-! it f ices its 

c.’ 

own chains ! How can avaiice lead cit.zc'ns to a 
flep fo unrcafonablc ? IndoLnee rie.l <l,,‘h f 'on 
creep upon,the annuitant, accunndating tiie in- 
tcrcks of his capital; he becomes a Orangcr to 
all adlivc indullry. lie l.iics the he.'.rt of a c:ti- 
zen for that of a funncier; feif Ixcornts the 
only objedt of his nartowed afi'fctions ; and the 
love of his covuitry ar.d of tlic pvddic rood is 
extinguiflicd in his boiom. 

It fcldotn happens that one date lend? to an¬ 
other ; but if it docs, it expofes itlclf to a fort 
of flavery. When Genoa granted a loan to 
Spain, it w'as conflraincd to receive the law from 
that crown, and to enter into its views of ambi¬ 
tion, though contrary to its owm intcren:. If 
individual foreigners lend, the date that bor¬ 
rows becomes tributary to them. Thus France 
pays tiibute to its neidtbours, to its enemies ; 

6 andj 
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and, during war, lends away fums of money 
which lerve to feed the oppoiition of its adver- 
laries. What a ftrange contradidlion ! who can 
eirimate the lofs furtaiiied by paying an enemy 
in time at war ! how formidable the yoke which 
Iccms then to opprcls the borrower! 

Thus the I’iun cf borrowing not only hum¬ 
bles and degrades the citizen, but, by transfer- 
riii'- ilreusfth to a hoflilc Hate, enfeebles and 
cramps the Ic.vereign. 

All political difaiitrs may be laid to originate 
from the faciliry of borrov ing. Is it not this 
that iTiuItiplics wars, which have now grown fo 
mu'!i more bind'n1omc than formerly ? But 
for ti.e dans'crous facility of obtaining: loans, we 
Unnild not have c^rr ricr.ccd the Iburth part of 
iheit: that have ravaged Europe, iiiice the difeo- 
very of the new wuild; we Ihouid not have 
fpread our fury over ♦he whole earth. With¬ 
out the expedient of horrov\ ing, France and Eng¬ 
land, fo rich in their i'itornal reJourccs, would 
not have approached the brink of the precipice. 
They have been led to ruin by tiicir bankers. 
Thcfc mighty nations w'ould have been obliged 
to enjoy in peace the genuine boons which na¬ 
ture has liberally bellowed on them, if the plan 
of procuring loans had not fupplied the means 
of bathing the w'orld in blood; for nature has 

done 
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done us a moft fignal fervice in rendering the 
art of butchering fo expeiifive as in a manner to 
exceed the abilities of contending powers. But 
the practice of funding fupplies an hundred arms 
and an hundred hands to the daemon of war; 
and two hoftile ilates then attack each other at 
all points, and mutually inflict every evil in their 
power. 

I put the q.K.riv)n, what ftate would have 
made war, if it had been obliged to wait till its 
revenues were fulficient to defray the extraor¬ 
dinary cxpencc, and if it had not borrowed the 
means ? Oli! deplorable fpe£tacle ! Nations 
bending beneath the weight of debts and mifery, 
have, in Ipite of their weaknefs, the madnefs to 
rulh into mutual combat, ftill more to incrcafe 
their debts and their taxes ; for this generally is 
the ifl'uc of all wars. Nay, when too poor to 
exterminate each other, they folicit money from 
all quarters to fetch at a valf expence calamity 
from a diftance ! 

It was by means of loans that Spain, France, 
and England, procured the arms of which they 
were in want, and with which they infiidled 
thofc deep wounds that ftill bleed and will re¬ 
quire a long time to heal. Thefe three noble 
nations, if deprived of the facility of borrowing, 
would not have been rich enough to fupport the 

fourth 
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fourth of the ftrokes under which they groan; 
and while forced to remain in peace, would have 
enjoyed their local felicity. But fince battles 
are fought by dint of money, they have borrow¬ 
ed money to multiply them in the four quarters 
of the globe. 

The practice of funding, after giving the war 
fever to the prefent generation, entails poverty 
and wretchednefs upon pofterity. We are 
groaning to this day under the debts occafioned 
by the martial pride of Louis XIV.; and our 
defeendants will pay for our numerous political 
errors, tince we ihall tranfmit to them an inhe¬ 
ritance encumbered in the moft cruel manner. 
Tills load of taxes and mifery will then fall 
upon the race yet unborn, and will deftroy the 
bounties which nature had provided for it. 

Who does not fee that loans, which crufli 
the exifting race by fomenting wars and pro¬ 
ducing every form of wretchednefs, lead the 
future generation between two precipices equal¬ 
ly dangerous, and equally fatal; evident ruin, 
a dreadful ftate of mifery, or a dithonourable 
bankruptcy, the fad effeds of which extend to 
the remoteft futurity. 

Loans are, therefore, equally injurious to the 
fovereign pow'er of the monarch and to that of 
the nation, fince they render the latter the flave 

both 
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both of the gold they have lent, and of him who 
has received it. In realit)% loans are alike per¬ 
nicious to the prefent and to future generations. 
He who aciviles or accedes to the contrailting of 
public debts very nearly rcfcmhles a pilot, wdio, 
to eicape a ids I'ln, ihould iltcr hiS vcfiel amid 
the rocks. cry miniftcr w ho can command 
only that ealy but lad relouice, and who dil- 
piays no other ralcnts, ought never to enjoy any 
portion of elicem ; lie ought to be ranked among 
thofe ordinary mortals wlio have rifen to high 
offices only to repeat the faults of their predc- 
cefliirs, and \^ ho, iiotwitliilajKlii.'g the goodnel's 
of their theory, proceed in praclicc along the 
fnmc roads of ’cflrLietion. 

Every one knows that the ’.ndividual who has 
rccouiic to borrowin'';, mott frequently malies 
a miioiablc tnJ. Proiecution, dilgiv.cc, and 
poverty, flight or a prilon, become his [lortion. 
lluf, if at lait, he die iafolveut, ail his debts die 
V. ith him; death, Ids rigorous than hiis credi¬ 
tors, gives I'.ini a general acquittance, v/ith 
which liis r.ihcs repofe in peace. If he leaves 
nothing to bis children, they are at leaft under 
no obligation to diicharge the debts which they 
have ne t contracted. The law has chofen, in 
this inuance, not to olfend nature, by robbing 
them of that liberty 'wdiich this tender mother 

has 




has beftovvcd as the inhciiraiice of every humati 
being. 

Bnt it is not fo with a frate, which, notvvlth- 
ftanding its age, is always young, always, a 
minor, and which has not the melancholy hope 
of dying to pay its debts, \cars, and ages, and 
generatioiis may pafs away, but the iiate is for 
ever th; nnc. and its obligations perpetually 
bip. "n- . The men, I'.ay the cattle, the trees, 
t!;. I'l ' -'■ncl t!ie verv air, are debtors. Nay, 
thee ..c,! uimtUr, if not a toreigi'jcr, becomes 
hisn debtor, fincc he* malt pour Ifu-v money 
into t'le rrenlirv, if he wilhca the treafury to 


make ii.iVt payment. lie and his heirs will ic- 
m.iiii for a ,.?;es ioieking to t'p.e public treafury; 


nor cm any tilingabioivc tliclc wretched corTer.>, 


for tiic CTvJror i,. no longer a patiiot. The 
leaders are always incnorabls; they are h'dif- 
femnt to the welfare of the country, and only 


lolicitons for the punclual difeharo-e of tincir 

i t.' 

annuity. The fovcrcignty, perpetually occujn-.d 
in fatisfying its creditors, loies its majcftic cha¬ 
racter, as it is in the dependant htuation of a 
debtor ; and being unable to liquidate its debts, 
it is continually tormented in loading the people 
with impoids, to fill tiie royed colters. Can the 
i'ovcrcigu power then be called one, entire, the 
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fignal protedor and the pledge of public fe¬ 
licity ? 

Without the praftice of borrowing, the rich 
pofleflbr of Peru, the fovereign of one of the 
fineft kingdoms in the world, the fon of 
Charles V. would not have been reduced to the 
neceffity of dilhonouring his name by bank¬ 
ruptcy, nor forced to cover his diadem with a 
green cap. Spain, once fo formidable, would 
not have experienced, fince that difgraceful acra, 
a ftate of languor and diftrefs, fo unbecoming 
one of the moft valiant and moft generous na¬ 
tions upon earth. 

A ftate firft refolves to borrow during fome 
critical junflure. The nation, fenfible of the 
neceffity of the meafure, cheerfully fubmits to 
a light impoft, for the purpofe of fecuring pay¬ 
ment to the lender. A certain term is ap¬ 
pointed at which the loan is to be difcharged ; 
but thofe through whofe hands the money 
pafles, always devife means to withhold it, and 
the debt and the impoft ftill remain. 

If a nation were made thoroughly acquainted 
with its true interefts, it would moft anxioufly 
provide for the liquidation of its debt, fince 
while this exifts, it is a memento that, on the 
ftrft emergency, recourfe will be had to a new 
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loan; it is an infallible thermometer which tells 
the people, f/jere is no money in the treafury^ be- 
caufe the debt is not difcharged\ if a war break 
out what will become of usf Shall zve not .be 
placed between the hammer and the anvil ? We 
muji create new loans and new taxes., and thus 
will the nation be burdened more and more. But 
a nation is a nation, as a ftiip is a fhip, as a mule 
is a mule ; and after thefe have received a cer¬ 
tain load, any additional weight will link the 
one to the bottom, and bring the other to the 
ground. The lands of a date are capable of 
yielding only a certain produce; the induftry 
of the inhabitants can be carried only to a cer¬ 
tain point, and any attempt to go beyond w'ill 
foon prove that it cannot turn every thing 
to gold; cf modus in rebus^ Junt certi de?uque 
fnes, &c. 

A nation is not a Ipungc ; but admitting the 
comparifon, it is well known that the humidity 
may be fqueezed out. The extremities, or the 
common people, are firft drained, and the centre, 
or the grandees, though always puffed up, foon 
contain nothing but -wind. We fhould be 
ftrangely miftaken if we took this appearance of 
plumpnefs for vigorous health. The multitude 
of taxes are like a crowd of men who impede one 

another 
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another In ftriving to reach a particular fpot a 
the lame point of time. 

The pradlice of funding may, therefore, be 
regarded as the heavieft fcourge of modern 
ffat-es. Who has ever fully comprehended it ? 
Not you, aliiircdly, O minifters! who have 
fought only temporary expedients, and who, 
luider a fpecious title, have taken what would 
have been refuted vou under another ; vou have 
entrenched yourfel-.cs behind tranlient illufions, 
and you have hlched renown with a dexterity 
that may attend you through life. But the 
terrible day of truth will arrive, and you will be 
risroroudv called to account for adminiffering 
only deceitful and d.uigerous palliatives ; your 
diliiraulation w'iil even haften the crifis of the 
gangrene, for the calamities interwoven with 
the national debt have never perhaps been efti- 
mated, for want of attending to its progrefs and 
cxtenlion. What a vail: field opens before me ! 
How 1 could enlarge !—But we fhould be in 
pofleffion of the remedy before we exhibit all 
the magnitude of the evil. 
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though the leafl numerous, had not the lefs In¬ 
fluence over the minds of men ; all the protef- 
tants who vvei'e not fanatical, all thofe who 
thought, were of this party, whofc objed vyas 
really to reform the abufes of the crown. The 
Duke of Alt 119011 put himfelf at their head; while 
the king of Navarre and the prince of Conde, 
reputed Catholics, ranged themfelves under the 
fame ftandard. Many virtuous men, eminent 
for their knowledge, joined this party, particu¬ 
larly the wile and brave Lanouc, who, after 
long deliberation, gave the fgnal for renewing 
the civil war. In whatever h^ht, indeed, wc 
view the league at its commencement, we can¬ 
not but confidcr it as a contelL between tyranny 
and liberty. 

The mofl irrefi.igable proof is, that all 
France, from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, role in arms in an inlhuit. Peafaiits, 
citizens, artilfs, all ruined witii ardour into 
this civil war; which Ihows rl-.at men were 
become lb impatient of opprcllion, that, tired of 
fuffering, they fevered their bonds with the 
fvvord. They were feen to give their lives 
in exchange for the mere hope of relief •■h 

When 


* While the people rofe in France, the reli5ion!^’^ of the 
Low Countries, generous partizans of the rights of man, be- 
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When you behold tyranny, be aflured that 
infurredlion is not far diftant.—We fliall here 
offer a few reflexions on civil war. It is un- 
queftionably the moft terrible of all; but it is 
the only war, perhaps, which is ufeful and 
fbmetimes neceflary. When a ftate has reached 
a certain pitch of depravity and misfortune, it 
is convulfed by a thoufand internal diforders. 
Peace, which is the greateft earthly bleffing, 
has left it; and the refloration of peace un¬ 
fortunately can only be the work of civil war. 
The balance is then to be reftored by force of 
arms. The nation which flumbered in foft in¬ 
dolence, the habitual difpofition of the flave, 
will not recover its greatnefs without under¬ 
going thofe terrible trials, proper to regenerate 
it. The citizen muft draw his fword to en- 
ioy the privilege of the laws; a privilege which 
the dclpot would fain bury in eternal filence. 

Two neighbouring nations of equal ftrength 
which engage in war, only gain, after long con- 

gan to hold their meeting. They were at firft called htggars^ 
yet thefe beggars fet Philip II. at defiance and founded the re¬ 
public of Holland. They took for their devict a little porrin¬ 
ger, an ironical attribute. 

In like manner ariftocracy ftyled the patriots fans culottes ; 
and thefe, refembling the Greeks and Romansy all of whom went 
without Ireechesy have led about the breeched, 
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flidls, the advantage of having exhaufled each 
other. Their difputes are always calamitous. 
They cannot coalefce into a Angle body; and, 
confequently, war ferves but to widen and 
envenom their wounds. The author of the 
Spirit of Laws fays, that the life of ftates is like 
that of men. Two armed nations do therefore 
irreparable mifchief to each other, and blood is 
Ihed in ufelefs battles. But civil war is a fort 
of fever which expels a dangerous ftupor, and 
often ftrengthens the principle of life. The 
objects of this war are always clearly under¬ 
flood and univerfally difcuffed; and, after ty¬ 
rannical attempts, it becomes even inevitable, 
as nature calls on each individual to maintain 
her indefeafible rights. A criminal neutrality 
becomes impoffible in the meaneft citizens. 
Ambition, folly, vain glory, family compafts, 
obfcure or ridiculous treaties, and interefls al- 
moft ever foreign to the people, occafion other 
wars. Civil war is derived from neceffity and 
rigid juftice: the indifputable rights of man 
being violated, a war of reftoration becomes 
lawful, as no other expedient is left to the in¬ 
jured party. This war, which I would call 
facred, is therefore really undertaken for the 
falvation of the Hate. As to the confequences, 
they are feldom fatal; nations rife more formid- 
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able from their internal contefts. Political light 
is more difFuled, and men are firmer and better 
exercifed in arms. TI:e fury and violence of 
this bind of war render it even of (hort con¬ 
tinuance. I; knows not thofe cruel delays 
which rulers calmi)^ difiate from their cabinets ; 
it knows not thofe reprilals W'hich make hofti- 
lities eternal, and dn.ui off, drop by drop, the 
blood of mankind. Here the blood flows fea- 
fonably, and fpirts from generous veins ; the 
quarrel is fpeedily decided, and the fiate.either 
falls or recovers its prifline vigour. 

Confult hiftory, almoft ail civil wars, by 
elevating the mind, by giving greater energy 
to courage, by difiufing martial virtue through 
every bofom, and by inflaming men w'ith the 
fpirit of patriotifm, have introduced republican 
liberty; and the expiring laws have revived 
amidft the din of arms, hlach individual ftipu- 
lates boldly for his own interefls; and the na¬ 
tion, armed for that great caufe, the reflitution 
of its i ights, rears a flourifliing head, and be¬ 
comes formidable to its neighbours, at the very 
time when it is imagined to be buried in ruins. 
Viiffory acquits the people from the charge of 
revo// and rebellion, which tyrants and flaves fo 
liberally beflow'. 

This is w hat happened in the Roman Em¬ 
pire, 
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pire, in England, in Holland, and in all the 
ftates which now enjoy fome portion of liberty. 
Such will, likewife, be foon the iffue of the 
revolution in America, where are laid the 
foundations of a new and vaft republic, which 
will become the afylum of the human race, 
oppreffed in the old world. All thefe political 
concuffions have everywhere produced happy 
changes : but, by a fatal exception, France has 
not reaped the fruit of its long difcords. This 
was the moment for her, after lb much infta- 
bility, to take a permanent form ; ftie was in 
a crifis where every thing indicated vigour and 
force. But the aftors in the civil war, and even 
the political bodies, while tending fo many 
ways, advanced not a finglc ftep towards li¬ 
berty. Indifferent, or rather blind to their in- 
terefts} the people could neither perceive nor 
ftudy, nor even divine them by inflinfl,—an in- 
ftinft found in the rudeft nations, which were 
capable of the greateft achievements in ages of 
Hill greater darknefs. I have to no purpofe 
fought, in the writings of that time, to fee if 
I could difcover fome trait which might in¬ 
dicate thefe circumftances as favourable for 
operating a falutary revolution. But the hu¬ 
man mind was in that refpefl totally eclipfed: 

Z 4 all 
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all thofe writers difpute only about words void 
of feiife, and, forgetting the efl’ential privileges 
of man, talk of nothing but church ceremonies, 
and to them direct all their attention and their 
fears. 

Thofe famous dates held at Blois, thofe na¬ 
tional aflemblies before which royalty hid its 
diminifhed head, and which, in their folemii 
couvocatio;., might have re-cftablilhed the 
kingdom, by"- reinoving the principal abufes, 
wailed their time in miferable difputes; inftead 
of detending the rights of the people, they 
turnce! their whole attention to tranjuhjian~ 
tuition and the council of Trent. The redrefs 
of aiicicnt grievances, the noblefl;, and unquef- 
tionably the mod important of all caufes, came 
under diicufion ; but the wretched fpirit of 
controverty fpoiled all. They contended that 
there ought to be only one religion, becaufe 
there was only one God in heaven j they fpoke 
however, but as if by chance, of pmjhing mi¬ 
nions and farmers of the revenue^ and oj fupprejf- 
ing all arbitrary impofs. Yet, more criminal 
than if they had entirely overlooked them, they 
abandoned thefe great objeds fo worthy exa¬ 
mination and difeuflion. In reading their pa- 
persy we might fancy ourfelves fitting on the 

benches 
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benches of the Sorbonne, and hearing the jargon 
of cavIMing difputants iuftead of the language of 
llatermcn. 

The high fpirited duke of Guife, the idol of 
Paris, and w ho had merited that admiration by 
his heroic and popular qualities, full of boldnefs 
and courage, touching -vith his foot the fleps of 
the thione, turned to advantage the univerfal 
hatii.d towards Henry III. which was founded 
on the noblefi motives that can actuate a nation; 
but he alfo delpiied his fovereign too much. He 
neither perceived his exalted fortune, nor all his 
favour with the people; and loft tne opportu¬ 
nity of reigning over a nation which already 
adored him. Guife, contented with having de¬ 
graded the throne by the fuperiority of his ge¬ 
nius, temporized or dildained to fill it. He 
carried into the tomb, in the eftimation of the 
people, the name of a magnanimous hero. It 
was believed that he would not purchafe the 
crown by a crime fo eafy for him to commit, 
and from which he would have been abfolved 
by the public fandion, and perhaps by the voice 
of pofterity 

* Cromwell has been termed an ufurper: he rofe from a 
much lower ftation than Guife. But did not the court of 
France go into public mourning on the death of that ufurper? 
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The weak Henry III,*, during this time of 
commotion, appeared in public with lap-dogs in 
a hajket hanging from his neck, fquandering away 
immenfc fums for monkeys, parrots, monks, and 
minions : already tonfured in the public opinion, 
and fhut up in a convent by the general with, 
as ridiculous as he was deteftable, he replied to 
his adverfary by caufing him to be affaffinated. 
lie could devife no better expedient to retain 
the crown which tottered on his head; but it 
was an additional crime that only ferved to in- 
creafe the public execration. He feemed to 
have murdered his fovereign from that moment. 

* The throne of Henry III, was deftroyed in anticipation ; 
aitliou^h voung-, he hid no children, and had no brother alive. 
Catherine de Mcdicis believed that it would be eafy to exclude 
the king of Navarre and the prince of Conde, on account of 
tluir .profciiing the protellant faith. She wiflied to give the 
crown to the duke of Lorraine, her fon-in-lavv. The duke 
of (iluife on his part thought of confining the king in a con¬ 
vent, and of reigning in his ftead : he would have fet the car- 
diiial of Bourbon in the van-guard, and have leaned upon 
the right of proxinfity; then kicking over the phantom, he 
would have exhibited himfelf to the people, already difpofed, by 
the love which he had infpired, to receive him. Henry III. 
on his fide, regarding the kingdom as a patrimony, as a farm 
which he could oifiiiember at pleafure, was not far from fhar- 
ing it in favour of his minions; and Joyeufe and d’Epernon 
would have had the be.'I portion. Henry III. called Joyeufe 
and d’Kpernon his children. 
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The univerfal voice direfled the knife with 
which a jacobine monk foon pierced his vitals ; 
and all France, in the intoxication of joy and re¬ 
venge, applauded the regicide 

What a leffon to prevaricating kings ! The 
children of Catherine de Medicis, as if fmitten by 
the malediction of the people, all defcended into 
the grave before their time and without offbpring. 
Death, at an early age, cut off Charles IX. 
and Henry III. together with the dukes of 
Alcngon and Anjou, and all that race of wicked 
and vvorthlefs princes, who were only active 
in doing ill. The nation immediately regarded 
itfclf as delivered from a fcourge which was 
preparing its total ruin. All refounded with 
flaouts of joy ; and this was perhaps the critical 
moment, during the interregnum., for reftoring 
the rights of the nation. It was left to itfclf, 
and knew not as yet the heroic virtues of 
Henry IV. who was quite a diftant objedt in 

* The death of (he Guifes filled the people with fuch uni- 
verfal and profound grief, that whoever reads hiftory cannot 
help faying, that the people regarded thefe two brothers as the 
pdlars of its rights and c f its liberty. They loudly called on 
God to extt;igmjh the race of the Valois! never did a nation vent 
fo unanimous a cry. This fl.iughtcr of the king was confi- 
dered not only in France, but even in Italy, as a virtuous 
aeSlion; and fome compared the regicide to Judith and Elea- 
zar, and others to the greateft men of antiquity. 
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their eyes. The houfe of Valois was detefled; 
azid the honfb of Bourbon fcarcely enjoyed more 
favour. All hiftorians agree that it was con- 
fidcred as a bajlard^ jiray, and loji branch. 

The current of c-eneral fiivour fet towards 
the Guifes, who enjoyed popularity and dif- 
played genius. Henry IV. was regarded by 
the people, only as a proteftant who would foon 
outdo the crimes of a catholic king, and who 
would moreover fijrbid the faying of mafs in 
Paris, The blood of the Guifes (till fubfifted: 
it was traced back to Charlemagne, and this 
blood, fhed in the popular caufe, fcemed as if it 
ought confequently to become dearer to the 
people. Mayenne had to revenge his two 
brothers (lain at Blois. But though only a rem¬ 
nant of that formidable houfe, he did not con¬ 
duct himfelf, as the leader of a party, with 
proper hrmnefs and decifion. In vain his 
mother demanded of him her murdered fons; 
in vain did the vvidow of the duke and his 
filler call out for vengeance ; in vain the na¬ 
tion ft^rfook the caufe of royalty : calm, irrefo- 
lutc, a;id moderate, he feemed only to dread the 
being ek(fted king. Having nothing that re- 
fembltcl the boiling blood of his brothers, he 
was not qualified to aift at this great crifis of the 
ft ate. 


Mayenne, 
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Mayeane, with more boldnefs and re(b!ution, 
might have put the crown on his head. The 
dukes and counts, in fhort all the nobility, were 
ready to come over to his intcreft. By judici- 
oufly conferring governments, by beftowing the 
principal appointments on the moft ambitious, 
by ufing the moft extreme means againft the 
king of Navarre, it is probable he would have 
fucceeded. The young duke of Guife, his 
nephew, confined at that time, could not have 
thwarted his defigns; but Mayenne, though 
othervvife a fkilful general, wanted aflivity, and 
knew not the value of time. 

The nation, on this trying occafion, deeply 
fenfible of its wrongs, and poflefted of the 
greateft internal energy, wafted its courage, 
without eftablift’.!.-, or even propofmg a form 
of government, that might obviate thofe cruel 
opprelTions under which the people had groaned 
folong; it never dreamt of oppofmgajuft re- 
liftance to that enormous power which fince 
the reign of J.oiiisXII. had borne down atul 
debafed the ftate. Deplorable blindiiefs of the 
age ! fatal error ! France, called to cleft, to ap¬ 
point its monarch, conceived no political idea. 
Armed, ftrong, vigorous, clad in ftecl, ftie 
threw herfelf into the thorny labyiinth of theo¬ 
logical 
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logical diiputes; and wandering further and 
further through thefe crooked ^-uhs, forgot 
the weapons fiie held, and neglected the hap- 
pielx and rarell epoch for framing a focial 
con t raft. 

Henry IV. drew his fword to reign : but he 
was juftified by the confideration, that force 
only could be oppofed to force. The fuccefs 
of the pretender to the crown was more than 
doubtful. His claims, though jufl, might be 
annulled by the will of the people, by their ob- 
ftinate refiftance, or by the courfe of events; 
the terrible afeendanry of religion and its multi¬ 
plied anathemas, inviting the poignards of affif- 
fins, could alfo for ever remove him from the 
throne. He would then have willingly ac¬ 
cepted any conditions impofed on him. He was 
endowed with an heroic mind, and would with 
joy have commanded a free nation; in putting 
the crown upon his head, it could have diftated 
a generous contraft, which he would have mag- 
nanimoufly fgned. But what was enjoined 
him ? An obligation the moft indifferent to 
the government of a ftate; fo turn catholic and 
every da\ hear mafs. This was the only con¬ 
dition required ; and the nation then believed it 
had gained a moft important point of legiflation,. 

an 
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OF THE DISSOLUTION OF STATES. 

GREAT focieties perifli notwithftancling all 
the fprings of policy and the fupport of real pa¬ 
triots. Thefe revolutions are, however, flow, 
w hen great Rates are conduced by vigilant prin¬ 
ciples. They muft fall in the event, bccaufe to 
accidental caufes are annexed thofe other I'ecret 
caufes which nature ordains, to renew the fiice 
of the earth. Even were there nothing more 
than the declination of the plane of the eclip¬ 
tic, the combination of which with the centri¬ 
fugal force caufes the furface of the ocean to 
circulate around the globe, who docs not per¬ 
ceive that what the fea gains from the land mufl 
fucceffively fubmit to the empire of the w'aves 
the moft habitable grounds ? 

Such is the effect of the hand which reeu- 
lates every thing, and which by an unerring cir¬ 
cle brings back every thing to the point from 
which it fet out. 

States that are too extenfive will necefiarily 
be partitioned out: thofe which are better pro¬ 
portioned will have a duration relative to their 
prudent limits. 

Here the fociety diffolves without noife 
through the relaxation or extindion of the na- 
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tional charafter imprudently wounded by weak 
adminiftrators ; and there it perifties, either laid 
wafte by barbarians, or mutilated by conquerors. 
Thus the aged oak, in the foliage of which fo 
many birds liad ncftled and died, decays in its 
turn, falls, and crumbles to duft. 

Great focieties have their infancy and their 
decrepitude; and politicians may readily diftin- 
guilh whether they pofl'efs the fire of youth or 
the froll: of age: in their youthful feafon they 
are actuated by a lively fentiment and are little 
argumentative ; in their old age they arc profule 
in harangues and fparing in action. 

It is not uncommon to Iptak of the dilfoln- 
tion of ftates, when that dilTolution is fimply 
confined to the ruling dynafty. Bccaufc an em¬ 
pire is disjointed, it is not on that account de- 
Uroyed ; the advantages nature has bellowed on 
it fubfifi:; the number of the inhabitants is the 
fame; their induftry, their talents remain ; the 
luxuriance of the foil, its extent, and pofition, 
are not annihilated by the conqueror. If the 
political body no longer makes a proud and 
oftentatious fliow, the fubjedts may in fome 
cafes be the gainers: the hands which formed 
the coloffus of the armies return to the cultiva¬ 
tion of the land; and fcvcral nations have pro- 
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fited by dlfplaying a lefs confidcrable figure on 
the grand fccne of the globe. 

The falfe image by which flatcs are compared 
to the human body has reprefentcd the word 
dijfolution as the greatcft danger which can be- 
fal a nation : even the chronical difcafes of an 
empire have been fpoken of. Thefe extrava¬ 
gant figures engender the falfefb and mold pue¬ 
rile ideas; as long as tlie llnl c\i;l 3 , the people 
and the political body cxiir under another deno¬ 
mination. A idatc mr.y change its maftcr and 
its name ; but it dies not. If wc pa)' attention 
to fonie writers, the phyfical exiPccncc of em¬ 
pires depends on the reigning houfes : nature is 
nothing, the fovereignty every tiling. But L-e- 
caufe there is no longer a Rotnan empire, is 
Italy deftroyed ? If the ancient territory of Po¬ 
land has three maflers, has corn ceafed to faring 
tip in Poland ? Becaufc her quondam North 
American colonics arc feparated from PnglanJ, 
has England felt the fp.ifms, the delirium, and 
the fever, which fiiccccd the cutting off of an 
arm ? When a family changes its name, arc the 
individuals which compole it changed ? 

By earthquakes, and by tlic dcvaflations of 
fire, Rates are diflblved. The barbarians have 
in the moft inconteflible way effaced empires, 
and having put thcmfelves in the place of thofe 
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who occupied them, have been obliged to pre- 
ferve in one way by deftroying in another. 

But fo long as human focieties preferve their 
laws, their inftitutions, their opinions, and their 
manners, of what moment is it that the govern¬ 
ment is deftroyed ? Another lefs brilliant per¬ 
haps, but not on that account lefs happy, will 
be very fpeedily formed. A monarch may lofe 
his power, and the nation be the gainer by it. 
The perpetual aClion and re-adlion of phyfical 
bodies neceffarily produce more or lefs confider- 
able commotions; but fo long as the foil (hall 
not be condemned to fterility, moral beings will 
furvive thefe tranfitory concuflions j and the 
great Ihocks of nations, in ihaking thrones, are 
unable to touch the immobility of ftates, pro¬ 
vided phyfical revolutions are not blended with 
political ones. 

Nature has ordained that human focieties flaali 
be fheltered from the fanguinary caprices of fo- 
vereigns: they may divide them, but their de- 
ftrudtion is not within the fcope of their autho¬ 
rity. The dilTolution of ftates is therefore al¬ 
together chimerical; they change names and 
forms ; but when difmemhered by an extrane¬ 
ous force, their independance, provided the in- 
ftitutions and manners fubfift, is not to any con- 
fiderable degree changed. 
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The true diflblution of a ftate occurs when 
the citizens, detached frona each other, ceafe to 
refent an affront or an injuftice done to any one 
of them ; when they no longer have their-eyes 
fixed on the public operations; and, finally, 
when they entertain a contempt for themlelves. 
The danger is then imminent becaufe the gene¬ 
ral will is impaired; but this dilafter does not 
befal enlightened nations which keep up an in- 
tercourfe by the means of the prefs. Nations 
may oftentimes defpile authority, but it very 
rarely happens that they defpile themfelves: 
they do not lofe fight of their adminiftrators, 
whom they either celebrate or ftigmatize ; and 
fo long as the different bodies of the ftate con¬ 
tend againft degradation, nothing is loft. Men 
arc not annihilated unlcfs when they ceafe to 
figure among moral beings: when they are fen- 
fible of their chains, there is an end to flavery, 
and infurreftion cannot be far off. 

The citizen is to be commended when he 
bears with a variety of ills, in preference to the 
rifk of a dangerous rupture: but there is a cer¬ 
tain point at which an enlightened nation, 
when it has once entered on its career, never 
retrads. 

Nature, by an inevitable courfe, produces cer¬ 
tain changes. Thus the exiftence of the ancient 
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empires which figured fo confpicuoufly on the 
face of the globe three thoufand years ago has 
ccafed, and from the fame caufe that has influ¬ 
enced the alterations which have been wrought 
in the form and height of mountains. All the 
genius of legiflators, and all the prudence of Ib- 
vereigns, cannot prevent nations from prefent- 
ing one day, to the view of the univerfe, their 
e:rand and awful ruins. But a veneration will 
at leafl be entertained for a power which is no 
more, when its laws fliall have been fage and 
fublime: thefc will be meditated on; and the 
name of the Icgiflator who fhall have yielded 
to time alone, the vanquiflier of all fublunary 
things, will be refpedlfully mentioned. 


POLITICAL QUESTION. 

HOW happens it that the people are fo 
happy in their choice of the men who are to 
adl, and fb little fitted for a£lion thcmfelves ? 
Among the people the miniftry was never al¬ 
together corrupted; the genius of the multitude 
does not form villains. The people do not al¬ 
low their efteem to be furprifed: they require 
at leafl: the mafk of great virtues ; and thus, in 
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free ftates, the truft and management of public 
affairs are beftowed on celebrated men alone. It 
is on this account that thefe ftates produce a 
greater number of extraordinary men than are 
to be met with in pure monarchies: in the 
troubles infeparable from a republican govern¬ 
ment the mind is forcibly agitated, and the ima¬ 
gination imperioufly fwaycd; it is a beam of 
light added to the regard man has for his pre- 
fervation. 

But when it becomes neceffary for this mul¬ 
titude to aft, the love of the country engenders 
a brilliant and capricious virtue perfeftly well 
fitted to produce confufion, infomuch that, not- 
withftanding all the heroifm which is difplayed, 
a point of unity is needed. Free ftates arc cal¬ 
culated for defence, not for attack. 


OF CLirvlATE. 

GOVERNMENT commonly performs more 
than climate; but government ought never to 
oppofe the climate, for then it would fplit upon 
the national charafter. 

Animals and vegetables are modified bv the 
climate, but it is government that imprints all 
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moral ideas. It can produce courage and virtue 
in every latitude; but at the fame time we muft 
acknowledse the influence of climate with re- 
gard to manners and habits. 

The climates of Egypt and of Greece are not 
changed; and yet a barbarous government has 
converted the Egyptians and Greeks into a fort 
of barbarians. 

How could the Englifli conftitution, by tak¬ 
ing root in the Britifh ifles, do otherwife than 
beftow a Angular energy on thofe very Englifli, 
once fo fuperftitious, fo patient under the yoke 
of defpotifm, and fo ready to become the prey of 
the firft invader ?. 

Polity can, therefore, mould the mofl: de- 
bafed and mofl flubborn people; it can meta- 
morphofe them entirely, for men well governed 
will ceafe to impute to climate what was the 
fault of government; they are ennobled or de¬ 
graded by the virtue or mifeonduft of their 
rulers, and the vices of a nation will always be 
a reproach to its adminiftrators. 

If the influence of climate on the government 
or the legiflation is felt, it is chiefly in moun¬ 
tainous countries: a clear and pure air, and 
plants of great virtue, give the inhabitants vigour 
of mind and calmnefs of temper, without dimi- 
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nifliing the fenfibility of their organs or the 
acutenefs of their intellect. 

Among thefc people, youth is flower in 
ripening; they are ignorant of the diforderS oc- 
cafioned by incontinence. A mild government 
feems naturally to fpring up among thefe men, 
whofe blood flowly circulates through their 
veins, and whofe cold temperament forms an 
invincible rampart againfl: the turbulence of the 
paffions. 

Add, likewife, that mountaineers are reli¬ 
gious ; it fliould feem that the fublime objefls 
around them raife the mind to devotion, and that 
thofe vafl: fummits, which loudly teftify their 
Creator’s power, keep cheerlefs and frigid incre¬ 
dulity away; being nearer heaven, they feem to 
accept its favours with more gratitude. Their 
liberty, prepared by the hands of nature, be¬ 
comes more precious to them ; and they grow 
enamoured of thofe fnowy heights which pro- 
te«fl; them from tyranny. Thus, they find in 
the flrudlure of the earth the pledge of their 
felicity, being always ready to hurl their rocks 
upon the heads of the inhabitants of the plain 
who fliould attempt to diflurb them in their 
happy retreats: their precipices are their ram¬ 
parts ; their flocks their riches; milk is their 
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food ; equality their law ; charity and the ado¬ 
ration of the fupreme being, their religion. 
They are bleflH with the incapacity of under- 
flanding the catechifras of our theologians. 

The eternal ice of their tranfparent lakes, 
that heightens the fublimity of the landfcape, 
impreffes their minds with chafte fentiments, 
which are rcfledled on their frefli and ruddy 
complexions. 

The libidinous paffions have not disfigured 
thofe calm countenances on which are depidted 
ferenity, and, to fay ail in a word, the true 
phyfiognomy of man. 

The fpedlacles which they enjoy are tranquil, 
flriking, and worthy the fandluary of nature; 
they hear the cry of eagles, the roaring of 
foamy cafeades, which, pouring from the rocks, 
dafh wildly below, and fill the ear with aw¬ 
ful founds. Their cottages, the abode of inno¬ 
cence and liberty, founded on fteeps, and rocks, 
and ruins, feem to tell us that a guilticfs people 
has taken pofleflion of a criminal and ruined 
world, to regenerate the earth and flock it 
with a mild and happy race of men. 

Thefe mountaineers, grown familiar with 
fuch grand objcdls, do not always admire them, 
but they fometimes fix their thoughts on the 
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fceaery about them, and have moft affuredly 
difpofitions analogous to the climate in which 
they live. 

It is faid that the Japancfe, who live under a 
Iky perpetually embroiled with thunder and 
hurricanes, are tormented with violent paffions, 
and are hafty, cruel, and vindi£live; their mind 
is ftiaken by their propenfions, as their territory 
is by volcanos; and, while their coafts arc af- 
failed by the dalhing of a ftormy fea, ideas 
equally impetuous agitate their brain. 

Thefe are phtcnomena in the political order 
of things. 1 am far from denying it; but, at 
the fime time, I believe that a wile and happy 
conftitution of government will always reftrain 
the tumultuous palTions; for 1 am djl'pofcci to 
afcribe more to the eiTedb of government than 
to that of climate, notwithftanding a few unac¬ 
countable exceptions. 

The influence of climate is alfo perceivable 
in the fertile plains of Mtlopotamia, which re- 
femble thofe of Egypt. A great number of 
rivers interfe«St the country, and at firli hindered 
population from I'preading. The overflowing 
of the rivers cut off all communication, and the 
art of guarding the country agauilT: thefe inun¬ 
dations was flill uzrkiiown. Each tribe, fepa- 
rm from the reft, was obliged to elect a chief 
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within its narrow territory. Hence the origin 
of the nunaerous princes who occur in the 
annals of the earlier ages. 

That multitude of petty princes muft have 
been divided, by the great oppofition of their 
obje«£ls and views, and muft, in the ilTue, have 
melted down into a fingle monarch ; which 
really happened. 

The Aftyrian monarchs, defirous of extend¬ 
ing their empire, conceived the plan of ex- 
tinguilhing the courage of the people by the 
tafle for pleafure on which they were con- 
ftitutionally bent. Thefe princes eftablilhed 
the capital as the centre of luxury and de¬ 
bauchery. This expedient obtained all the fuc- 
cels that could have been hoped for. The au¬ 
thority of the kings of Aflyria, being that of 
effeminacy and voluptuoufnefs, was the longeft 
and the moft peaceful of all. Agreeable fen- 
fations, diverfified by the affiftance of the fine 
arts, enchain all the faculties of man ; after he 
has once drank out of the cup of pleafure, he 
imagines himfelf following the inffindt of na¬ 
ture; he contrails the ffrongeft and moft in¬ 
vincible habit of indulgence, and he becomes 
reconciled to the moft diforderly paflions. The 
(lc{)ra\'ation of public morals totally ruins 
firm and heroic virtues. The voluptuary is a 

man 
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man of repofe; he fliudders at the mention of 
the word fatigue; he is incapable of undergoing 
patriotic toil j he knows not, nor does he wifli 
to know, the epoch of the decline of a ftate.* 

The tafte for pleafure having become the 
predominant character of the Aflyrians and 
Babylonians, and the fertility of the foil favour¬ 
ing their luxury, the monarchs of Aflyria were 
careful not to diftiirb the tranquillity of their 
fubjetSls by alarming attempts ; they lulled them 
into voluptuoufnefs, but, at the fame time, 
without finking them to debafement and dif* 
grace ; for if the people are willing to be araufed 
they will not fiiffcr themfelves to be degraded. 
Thc kings of Aflyria fought only to render the 
nation effeminate, and to take away from their 
fubjects the poffibility of revolt. 

When the lafl: king of Afl^'ria, difdaining the 
policy of his predecefibrs, affronted the body of 
the Median and Babylonifh nation, the Arabs 
and Belefians planted their flandard on the walls 
of Nineveh, to walh away the outrage in the 
blood of the monarch ; for a voluptuous people 
mufl: not be too much provoked, fince their 
hatred will be as immoderate as their other 
ttnbridled propenfitics. The Babyloniflv mo- 
^chs who fucceeded did not forbid the plea- 
fures and comforts of life to a people fond of 

licentioufnefs; 
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Ilcentioufiiefs ; and thefe moiiarc/is, w ho exaded 
divine adoration, and who iffued fb many ex¬ 
travagant orders, were tolerated by a nation 
which was permitted to indulge without re- 
ferve in all the caprices and all the refinements 
of a voluptuous life. 


CONNECTION BETWEEN NEIGHBOURING 
STATES. 

POLITICAL bodies have not been Grangers 
to a mutual aiiiftancc; in times of calamity I.on- 
don has relieved Lilbon, and France has fed Italy. 
For a century paft the mofl; eiieelual fuccours 
have flown to a nation, which, in its diftrefs, 
implored the aid of a neighbouring or even 
diftant kingdom. Thefe offices of humanity, 
which trench on the rigid policy of cabinets, 
confole the friend of the human race, and lead 
him to prefume that the natural law will one 
day become the law of policy. Ah ! what a 
fource of happinefs to nations, to the great bo¬ 
dies of fociety, which wdll then, like Ample in¬ 
dividuals, exift by a mutual fuccour and fup- 
port! So confolatory is this image, that the 
great fcourges of nature, famine, peflilence, dh 
8 vil 
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vil difcord, and every concomitant horror, feem 
to vanifli under its controul. 

Thefe reciprocal duties, fcarcely known to 
the ancients, if duly extended, would pljice 
every nation under the proteftiou of the neigh¬ 
bouring ftatc, and preferve from total ruin a ter¬ 
ritory laid wafte. 

Oh ! fnould thefe amiable precepts of nature 
be at length fully developed ! fliould nations, 
already communicating to each other their 
know ledire, maintain a llmilar intercourfc of aid 
and fiipport, as we have every reafon to truft 
may in time be clTeded, then would a profound 
peace reign over the earth, and a mutual grati¬ 
tude, refultiiig from thefe diffeminated benefits, 
no longer allow war to point its homicidal 
lancc I 

Europe would then become a great republic. 
In (lead of the fervid hatred now manifcried, the 
effcnce of man and his noble nature would be 
recognized, feeing that he is an intelligent and 
feeling being, and has a right to exact from an- 
other what is eflential to his well doing. His 
prefervation and perfection depend on thefe im¬ 
portant relations ; and the love of duty confifts 
in promoting in the moft effectual way the feli¬ 
city of whatever has an exillcnce. 


FORCE 
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FORCE OF INSTRUCTION. 

WHENCE arofe the great influence of the 
Brahmins over the Indians, of the Druids over 
the Gauls, and of the clergy over France ? It 
was from the circumflance of their having the 
charge of infl:ru<5lion : they taught the people 
all that relates to religion and morality, and to 
eloquence, which inculcates them. 

The Brahmins flill praftife medicine; they 
are Ikillcd in the fcience of numbers, and calcu¬ 
late eclipfcs of the fun and moon } they perform 
the moft difficult operations in arithmetic with¬ 
out pen or pencil. It is from their knowledge, 
that they are highly refpcdled by the whole na¬ 
tion, and enjoy the greateft privileges. 

In France, the eccleflaflics have long pre- 
lided over education ; they filled all the colleges 
and occupied all the chairs. Without their 
fupport, the arts and fcicnces would, at certain 
eras, have been lofl:; they have obtained their 
great prerogatives from the fervice rendered the 
nation by their religious and moral fundtions. 
When all the reft of the world was plunged in 
deep ignorance, it was very proper to beftow on 
them that refpeft which man never refufes t9 
knowledge, that is to fay, to him who teachipi. 

All 
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All the iiiftructive and valuable books have been 
preferved from age to age by the care of pricils, 
the true Icsriflators in limes of barbarifm. And 

O 

when philofophcrs came at laf!:, they were only 
in the office of indrinTiion the fucceffiors of men 
attached to the pricfli.ood, and tlic reftorers of 
opinions in whicli faliehood raid cMrava2;ance 
were mingled with trulli and utiLtv. 

The body wliieh inrtrucl-i !''’s no longer the 
na",:e ; its privileges ai '* t.or lo cxrcnh'v'c, 
but its power is equally rea;. Its wife and falu- 
tary dccilions c<inimaiul univerfal attention and 
regard. If the clergy and certain men of genius 
are now at war, it is bccaufc the latter difpute 
for pre-eminence with the former. 

Among the Pcrfirais, the Afagi formed the 
moft valuable part, that which communicated 
inftrudlion, the arts, and wifdom to the people. 
The Magi, ftill fublifl;; they are reprefeuted by 
the eminent writers of Perfia. 

The Peruvians Nvere better informed than the 
Tartars i they were accordingly cultivators, and 
had views of induftry. The worffiip of the fun 
begot the focial virtues, checrfulnefs and ferc- 
nity of mind, while the apotlieolls of men en¬ 
gendered, in the old world, nothing but hatred 
«id ferocity of dhpohtiot!. 

moi.. II. 
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The law of Mofes which forbade the eating 
of unclean animals, was calculated for the cli¬ 
mate and conformath to the laws of nature. 

Numa cauled his inftitutions to proceed from 
the mouth of the nymph Egeria. Lycurgus 
afierted that his laws were dictated by the ora¬ 
cle at Delphos. When the objed is to render 
men better and wifer, polity may employ an in¬ 
nocent artifice, provided it be neither favage nor 
cruel. As the firft want of man is an en¬ 
lightened legiflation, if in his way to wifdom 
he muft be led along the paths of extravagance, 
he Hioukl be led with care. 

The fage Locke, employed to legiflate for 
Carolina, placed under the protedion of the 
laws every man who Ihould infert his name in 
the regifter of fome communion, whatever it 
might be; and thus laid the firft foundations of 
religious toleration in the n. u’ world. 

The American Lycurgus, Penn, inflead of 
taking pofleffion of the country by deluging it 
W'ith the blood of the natives, purchafed from 
them the trad granted to him by the crown of 
England. He acquired the confidence of the 
favage tribes, and exhibited to the world, in 
Pennfylvania, the model of a government 
founded on juftice. What force of inftruftion ! 

Mofes 
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Mofes among the Hebrews, Mercurius Trif- 
megiftus among the Egyptians, Solon among 
the Athenians, Lycurgus among the Lacede¬ 
monians, Anacharfis among the Scythians, and 
Numa Pompilius among the Romans, have 
given laws to men, and thefe laws are in our 
own times flill fubje^t, if I may fo exprefs it, 
to the moft deliberate difculRon. 

Why then, in this enlightened age, does not 
fome fovercign lay claim to that kind of glory, 
the moll fit to command the admiration and 
refpedl of future generations ? Many good laws 
are already made; it is only necelfary to apply 
them with difeernment. 


OF THE EMPEROR OF CHINA. 

THE Emperor of China enjoys an unlimited 
fway; all power refides in him and in him 
alone. His empire is the moil: extenlivc in the 
world, and requires an authority fuited to its 
magnitude and capable of maintaining order 
throughout. The emperor has the foie dif- 
pofal of all the offices in the ftatc ; he has a 
right to choofe a fucc;:.Tor to his mind, while in 

X 2 other 
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otI:ci monarchical ftatcs the prefumptlve heir Is 
regarded as a kind of ibvereign. 

Here we fee the will of the defpot in its full 
extent; but hero you may alfo behold the re- 
adllon. 'I'iie lettered Mandarines fliare with 
the emperor the veneration of the people. Tlic 
Mandarines of letters have the favour and pre¬ 
ference over the Jilandarines of arms, becaufe 
China Iras more need of laws and inftru<ftion 
than of loluKi,'. I'lie internal adminifration 
devolves on tlicrn ; they obtain the homage of 
the public, morality being the bafis of Chinefe 
polity: lids fyilein cf govcrnmcirt ha? given to 
the literati an afeeodaircy which overrules the 
irfanagcmcnt of public affairs. Thel'e literati 


compofe a tribunal which carric.. its ijifpcclion 
over the whole empire, and prclents tv) tlic em¬ 
peror the iiiongcil and molt cffcclnal remon- 
ftrances. If the monarch frike one of t'ncm, 
he flrlkcs ail; their voice rel'ounds through the 
empire, nor is it upper fed till he ) ield to the 
laws. The tribuirrl of hiuory takes under its 
cure the heir of tire throne; and, ever incor¬ 
ruptible, it intinridates the emperor by holding 
tlic infexibi.'grivcr of tiutlr. hi fhort, he is 
conflralnei! la tire national laws, for 

cverv niirafti..;r of then; is recorded in hiftorv, 
and cr c:i t:.o pc r:^ :ci-cn v. inch he might fet 
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oil foot to punilh them fur their iioLlo cmploy- 
nieut.—This governmciit Is, thticfcre, not lub- 
jcdl to the opprobrious okc of clclporifm, as I 
am about to ihow. 


la China moft of the impoiis are paid in kind} 
two hundred millions of men contribute only 
about a milliard of our money (fomewhat more 
tlian forty millions llerling). France pays mors 
than the half, though containing only twenty- 
fiA millions of inliabitants. Tiie rep:iiher of lands 
has loiTT fu'ofiilcd in China, iiat\vitldl:andin;:r 
tile pro-digioas extent of that empire. 

la C iiim, the public treai'ury is not in the 
hand-^ of the cmp^iaT, but is intruided to tbe 
care of a fovereijn tribunal. This charge 
makes a m-tablc diifercnce in the dillii'oution of 


power: take from the monarehe of Europe t!ie 
piiviicrc of difpofifig freely of tiic pitblic trea- 
fury, and they will no longer Iiave foldicrs for 
purpoles of oppieffion. 

The emperor of China lives on his patrimo¬ 
nial poffoihons fet apart for the maintenance of 
his houfehold ; he never touches the revenues of 


the ftate, which are depohted in the public trea- 
fury, for the regular payment of the troops and 
officers of the empire. What wildom in this 
ffiiiful feparation ! 

X 3 The 
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The emperor is rich in cattle. China has 
to provide againft the calamity of famine: ac¬ 
cordingly the emperor is a farmer and cul¬ 
tivator, and agriculture is every where in high 
eftimation; for there are two hundred millions 
of mouths to be fed. Hence the annual cere¬ 
mony in honour of hulbandry, in wliich the 
emperor holds the plough and turns up a fur¬ 
row. The Chincfe cultivate even the bottoms 
of rivers and lakes, their public ga’d..us abound 
with aquatic plants, which are eatables 1011 un¬ 
known to our induftry. 

The appellation gi father of hh people is evi¬ 
dently derived from the patriarchal autliority, 
fuited to primitive and narrow focieties. But 
in great ftates, an immenfe family cannot re¬ 
gard a king as a father; for this father often 
chaftifes his children very cruelly, and exadls 
money for governing them. There, the mo¬ 
narch is an efTential and indifpenfable piece in 
the machine of government, and nothing more; 
except from his perfonal qualities, which may 
be agreeable or ufeful to a few perfons: but no 
individual, with whatever genius he may be 
endowed, can exercife a paternal care over many 
millions of men. 

The abufe of terms confufes the fcience of 

politics 
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politics and renders it obfcure. If the Grand 
Signior cuts off heads, they are the heads of his 
Pachas, the heads of bis domeftics. The 
muflulman fubje<ft is not at the mercy of a 
maftcr; and the leaft attack upon the property 
of the people fires their indignation and pro-» 
duces a revolt. 

If the Sultan exercife an abfolute power, it is 
not legal; the laws of the Turkifh empire are 
a reflraint upon his will. This fhould be re¬ 
peated to the ignorant and the daftardly, who 
comfort themfelves amidfl grievances and op- 
prcllions, by faying it is much worfe in 
Turkey. 

There ought to be many laws of police, but 
very few political laws; all thofe operations, 
which are conduced with mighty noife and a 
vafl apparatus only difturb ftates. The laws of 
police, the municipal laws arc what fupport life. 
The peaceful defenders of the fortunes and ho¬ 
nour of thcii fellow citizens, the organs of juf- 
tice which eftablifh its throne; thefe are the 
roots which nourifh the tree: thefe maintain 
the vaft empire of China, and reflrain the em¬ 
peror from abufing the greateft power ever en- 
trufted to a mortal. 



OF THE MULTITUDE. 


IN every ftate it behoves the people to iii- 
tereft themfclvcs in the government, fince tliis 
is the fureft means of attaching them to the 
ftate, and urging them on to the greateft facri- 
ficcs, when the In may be caikd for by t:;e pub¬ 
lic order : buc il is altogether repugnant to good 
fenfe that the pcfjple fljould be the ox'cutors of 
their own wdis. 

The people have a knowledge of mankind, 
and in the dio’ce or cert dn of tiieir magiftrates 
are ufually ha; pv ; : t the fame time that their 
decilions, inntJe with arms in their hands, arc 
always dangerous. The emotions of the people 
are characterized cliaer by languor evr audacity. 
We know the ferocious exceii’es to which the 
people were carried at Athens and at Rome. 

In the fmall Swifs republics I have obferved 
the quality of City Bourgeois infpire in low and 
weak individuals an infupportable pride; and 
this abfurd fanaticifm has fpread among the 
liltlc iiihabitants to fuch a degree that they 
fancied themfclvcs frrong and redoubtable: 
having no knowledge of the objeCls by which 
they were furrounded, they drew from intoxi¬ 
cation, the goblet in their hand, their courage, 

and 
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and more efpecially their fcicncc. The little 
bourgeois is, in Switzerland, always ready to 
become ferocious, bccaufe he is to fuch a degree 
infatuated with cert •!!) privileges, that he mefa- 
morphofes them nit;) an abfolnte fovereignty. 
In levtral of the Cantons a very trivial caufe 
would induce the Swifs to encompafs their ruin 
and annihilate ths '.r prolpeniy. 

The people therefore, notwithnancling all fo- 
vcicigfity emanates from them, ouyht never to 
be invehed with the executive power: they 
may fometimes be the avengers of ilieir wrongs ; 
but it would be the greatefb of ail calamhties to 

O 

fee them in the poflenion of an exorbitant 
power, the coufcquences of v. hicii could not be 
other than fatal in the extreme. It requires no 
great political foichght to foredidi: that all thcle 
little Swifs republics, or principahrij'., will be 
ruined by the iniolence and foonio. ,• auteur of 
the bourgcoifie of the fmall citic.. t re capitals 
more efpecially. They refill c.-oy amend¬ 
ment, and repel every politirel adrauLaqe, 

Pure democracy is trie wci lb cf gci r rnments: 
if it agrees with an ifolatcd, peer., md almoft 
naked people, it deftroys every re* a.v >f emula¬ 
tion, each partial aflembly Ixcv'mi.ig at the 
iame time a focus of contraJiclk-ns. VvMicn 
men aim at being free in cleipitc of tlic laws, all 
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liberty muft be at an end: democracy begets a 
frightful anarchy; it is a true chaos in which 
there is neither order nor fubordination. 

As the invifible mind gives impulfion to the 
human body, fo ought the fmall number to rule 
the greater. If we change to-morrow what has 
been cftabliflicd to-day, nothing will be either 
liable or permanent. 

A popular government is tumultuous, indis¬ 
creet, and flow : the people, who do not know 
their true interefls, require reprefentatives. 

The evils of pure democracy are aimofl in¬ 
curable. Men of low extraftion are commonly 
more violent, more peremptory, and more in¬ 
tradable, than men born in a fuperior clafs. 
The nation which miflakes independence for li¬ 
berty foon becomes delirious. 


A SENATE. 

A SINGLE man, a Frederic, was able to 
carry a ftate to, a high degree of fplendour: but 
he died, and the cenrient which conneded all its 
paiis uiifolved with the body of the fovereign. 

A fenate fublifting conflanliy, and animated 
by a fage and profound policy, fuch as was that 

of 
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of Rome, elevates an empire of a very fmall 
extent to a formidable height of power and 
energy. Policy rather belongs to a body of 
men than a fingle man ; and at all times and In 
all puces, fays a writer, human nature, put in 
action under the government of feveral, has per- 
foiraed P' odigies, and has rifea to the maximum 
of its force and dignity. 

The charadcr of nations changes and depends 
much oil government. View the modern 
Greeks, what have they in common with thofe 
of antiquity ? Formerly the Spaniards were 
warlike, the Englifh fuperftitious, the Dutch 
foldiery intrepid, the Parifians grave and ferious. 
When the people have abandoned all their 
rights to the public adminiflration, it is of little 
import to them by whom they are governed. 
The Romans, familiarized to (lavery, refufed 
the liberty, an offer of which was made them by 
Trajan. 

But if the charaiter of a nation changes, its 
original flamp is not lofl:: it comfaiitly and 
after feveral ages retains what it has derived 
from climate and atmolphere. The charadler 
of a nation may fuddenly recover its primitive 
eneigy, and this is what the regenerators of 
ftates, if men worthy of that name are to be 
found, ought conftantly to have in view. I'he 
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tree cramped and diftorted for fcvcral years by 
ligatures, recovers itfclf and relumes its natural 
form. 

It is important therefore to fludy the national 
character, which ought not to be crulhed : if it 
is deprived of its originality, its llrength and pe¬ 
culiar virtues are delfroyed. 

By proceeding with the nationrd characlcr or 
genius, the Ikilful adminidrator will favc him- 
felf much pains and labour; but he mull: not 
midake appearances for realities. The true cha- 
radler of nations foould be dudied in their focus; 
and the truth will be come at by a comparative 
edimatc of the judgments repeated from books 
to books, which Vvcre oiia.naHy merely opi- 
nionative, and wldch. arc ccanidcrcd as eflablilh- 
ed tabis oy tcc tiiiiu and fouii'i gnic'ritK)iJS« 

It is this dudy which conditeiLS tljc rational 
politician, who will never force the national 
tade. It rccjuircs ages, and the reiterated efforts 
of a different education, to deprive a nation of 
that by which it is plcafcd and flattered. 

A republic will not promulge a decree which 
will not be advantageous to all: a body fo cou- 
dituted cannot adt againd itdif; it icflcdts, it 
embraces the future equally with the prefeat, 
and generation fucceeds generation. But in the 
monarchical date, the chief, whole life is tran- 

fitory. 
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fitory, draws tcwards wliat h>s ftrengtii 

will permit him to greip be.'orc he clcfccnds to 
the tomb : he ch^s aiui r.rr’tiici' form fiicceeds. 

The Roman empire J:^d Hr its Ic'-rr.cjsn'es, 
towards the cafl the iiv. r ICoj/hrarc:, tawnrJs 
the weft the ocean, towards the loiuli the rc- 


nons of i\frica, and towards the north the 
Rhine and the Daunbe. This nation, which 


covered the fnru.ee of the known globe, was at 
the commencement poor: now, nothing can be 
more dangerous than a poor and warlike nation; 
pofleffing nothing itfclf, it ftlzes on the pro¬ 
perty of others; and thus Rome fet out. Its 
ambitious maxims w'ere the rcfult of its po¬ 
verty ; and had it been rich, it would-not have 
poiTcffed fuch a fpirit of conquen;: the fnii it of 
the Roman conibltutioa would not then have 


been an open and infatiable ambition. 

The grand principle of confederation, the 
f.hef-d'cciivre of fenatorial policy, having been 
luccefsful in Italy, the Romans applied it to 
Gaul, Spain, Africa, Greece, and Aha. 

Their alliances were as fiaifully condufied as 
their conquefls; and with them the fcience of 
ncgociation furpafied the militarv fpirit. 

Employing ever)'- occafon which appeared to 
them to be calculated to feise the Ipirit of a 


country. 
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country, they concluded by putting themfelves 
in pofleffion of it. 

With all the force of Italy they fell on each 
of the nations they were defirous to plunder: 
they fubjugated thefe by the care they took to 
foment a party, to unite it to their intereft, and 
to intimidate the reft of the nation. 

No nation was then capable of inftru<fting 
the Romans with rcipi.:!; to their condu<ft, or of 
counterbalancing the fpirit of order and combi¬ 
nation which prevailed in all the decrees of the 
fenate, while that nation had its eyes open 
on what was paffing in the eaft and in the 
weft. 

Hannibal, whofe penetration was profound, 
was the only man intimately acquainted with 
Roman polity : by detaching the colonies of 
higher Greece from the interefts of the repub¬ 
lic, he attacked Rome with her own \\ capons, 
and was within an ace of encompaliing her dc- 
ftrudtion. Driven from Italy, and exiled from 
Carthage, he ftill contrived to unite againft the 
Romans very formidable powers; and this one 
adverfary was more terrible to them than the 
reft of the world collectively. 


eloquence. 
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ELOQUENCE. 

LET thofc great and anguft national aflem- 
blies in which the high interefts of the ftate 
were difcuffed be renewed in France, and we 
(hall again hear the eloquence of the fine ages of 
antiquity. Grand objects elevate and enrich the 
mind ; and accordingly when the dates were 
convened under Charles VIII. very fine har- 
rangues were made. A noble fuhjedl commands 
talents; while gravity and a noble didion flow 
from patriotic ideas, as tiic majerric rivers by 
which the earth is fertilized flow from the cavi¬ 
ties of high mountains. The auditor makes the 
orator : never have folly and pufillanimity dared 
to fpeak in the prefence of an augull; affembly, 
on fubjecls they have neither felt nor imdcr- 
flood. As foon as circumftances fliali permit, 
our orators will pufli forward in the noble career 
of emulation ; and, finally, our frivolity w ill va- 
nilh, whenever the important cavife fnail mani- 
feft itfelf, and (hall enable each writer and each 
fpeaker, as he very naturally will, to aflbme the 
tone which becomes him. 

Defpotifm is merely the degenerate offspring 
of monarchy; but why has the latter degene¬ 
rated ? It is becaufe the monarch, heaping to- 
2 gether 
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getlier riches, and fccurlng to himfelf immenfc 
authority, more erpecially when his reign is of a 
coiihderable duration, tries his llrength, and fets 
out by faying, it is my •will. If in the iffue the 
nation is enervated, he ftretches onwards to¬ 
wards defpotifm ; but if on the other hand 'it 
manifefts virility, not decrepitude, he then I'e- 
tra(£ls, and fpeaks of his paternal clemency. 

What is entitled defpotifm is never eftabliflied 
till after a conliderable lapfe of time, when by 
infenlibie layings up the monarch has amafleJ 
great riches, and confequent!}'’ great authority', 
for when ho is rich he loon bexumes the only 
one that is i'o; and it is fometimes fortunate for 
the liberty of nations that the monarch feels 
,thoie wants for the fupply of which he folicits 
the love and attachment of his fubjedls. 

A national ailembly is well fitted to keep a 
monarchy within juft bounds, becaufe it balances 
in irlclf nU the parts of the government, and be¬ 
caufe it is itfclf interefled in maintaining the 
equilibrium. The monarch becomes the centre 
from which tire wilhes of all branch out; and 
the feparation of the Icgiflativc from the execu¬ 
tive power renders the laws majefl-icaily inte- 
rclling. The monarch is then truly ufeful to 
the monarchy'^, bccaufe the third eftate, enabled 
to fpcak out freely, tears off the veil under 

which 
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which the moft dangerous and moft vicious of 
all ariftocracies was concealed. The monarch 
ceafes to lend his name to a multitude of fa- 
mifhed wolves, who rend afunder the ftate and 
his dominion to divide among themfelves the 
Ihrcds. Hisjiame becomes more venerated and 
refpedVcd, when, afiembling around him all the 
members of the ftate, he fpeaks in the name of 
that general will which cannot be bad, and 
which is calculated to remedy the greateft ca¬ 
lamities. 

The monarch then deftroys his worft adver- 
fary, the friglitful monfter that conceals itfelf 
behind the throne, whofe maw is an infatiable 
gulf, whofe talons are blood-ftained, and which, 
like one of thofc myftical figures that terrify us 
in the apocalypfis, bears on its forehead, written 
with diamonds, perfonal intercji. The monarch, 
aided by his people, has killed the horrid mon¬ 
fter which allowed the yoke to be put round its 
neck, merely to be enabled the better to devour 
the power of its mafter. 

In China imperial vlfitors go through the 
provinces, queftioning the people whether it is 
their wifh that fuch a mandarine ftiould be con¬ 
tinued in his office, or on the other hand pu- 
iiiftied. In the diets of Germany, not only the 
college of the elcftors and that of the princes are 

VoL. 11 . . Y heard, 
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heard, but alfo that of the free cities, which 
fpeak by their reprefentatives. 

Sweden, in her national affemblies, includes 
the order of peafants. Our forefathers them- 
felves, until the reign of Louis XIII. were of 
opinion that the people were entitled to a place 
in the Hates general. 

We are not unacquainted with the power of 
the Houfe of Commons in England: in Holland 
and Switzerland we find the popular fpirit pre¬ 
vail every where ; and the very extenfive Ame¬ 
rican colonies have adopted a government dia¬ 
metrically oppofite to defpotifm. Why, after fb 
many examples, fhould it be faid, that republics 
form an exception in the order of govern¬ 
ments ? 

Man is placed at the head of the works of the 
creation: his relations with nature and fociety 
are immenfe; while his fenfations give him a 
dependance on all that furrounds him, and hence 
aril'es his thirft after knowledge. Curiofity is 
the latent fpring which prefided over the early 
eftablifhment of the arts: in the abfence of phy- 
fical neceffities, the moral neceflity of providing 
againft ennui led man to develop the mcchanifm 
of his flexible band. The delicacy and perfec¬ 
tion of his intelleds commanded him to labour j 
and his intelligence, by its faculty of reproduc- 
6 ing. 
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ing, afTbciating, and comparing the impreffions 
of his ideas, did not allow him to leave in an 
abfolute ftate of ina«^ion his memory, his fertfi- 
bility, and his imagination: had he done fo, 
many a weary day and hour would have been 
his lot. Man is formed for the life and motion 
of Ibciety : his effence evinces that in nature no 
being is ifolated, and that all human creatures 
are connected with each other, and manifeft a 
reciprocal adlion. 

From this relation fpring up the natural laws, 
the foundation of all legiGation. Man, to fol¬ 
low them, muft therefore be acquainted with 
thefe laws: he muft inftrudl and enlighten 
himfelf on what is beft fitted for the eftablifh- 
ment of public authority. The fame law which 
obliges him to be attentive to his own comfort¬ 
able exiftence, commands him to ftudy the hap- 
pinefs of his fellows, to the end that his own 
may be enhanced, inftead of being interrupted. 

As it is by intelligence that man is diftin- 
guilhed from animals, fo is it by fpcech more 
particularly that he has been enal.l^id to form 
eftablifliments, and to pufli them on wards to¬ 
wards perfection: he is fitted for a conftant ftate 
of advancement, and for the production of new 
relations between himfelf and the univerfality of 
beings; he feizes on what is pafled, and, to 
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lengthen the chain, takes advantage of prefent 
and future truths. Thus to man the ftate of 
nature is the ftate of fociety ; and to this latter 
ftate he is conducted by each propenfity and 
each natural afTedllon. Agriculture is the true 
deftiny of man : by its aid he is enabled to con¬ 
vert a wild, barren, and difmal fpot of earth 
into fertile and fmiling fields ; through agricul¬ 
ture he tames, direfts, and forms animals, en¬ 
ables them to bear a tranfplantation from climate 
to climate, almoft changes their nature, difpofes 
of their life, and converts their fpoils to his ufe; 
and by its means he has changed his own taftes 
and wants, has extended his power and his 
ideas. 

As an agriculturer, not as a hunter, he feels 
that all men are united by the bonds of frater¬ 
nity : and indeed as foon as the huts are ercdled, 
and the little colony formed, a fecret and power¬ 
ful tie unites all the individuals; each one fub- 
mits to it, and it is proved by the efFedt. 

The focieties which are not fenfible of thefc 
primitive bonds, punifh thcmfclves : thofe that 
fubmit to them are themfelves happy, and, even 
without knowing it, eftablifh the happinefs of 
the human race. It is in vain that you extend 
a kingdom ideally; all the portions of an im- 
menl'e ftate, fubdivided even into the fmalleft: 

towns. 
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towns, will be no other than particular pro¬ 
vinces of the vaft empire of nature. 

Primitive focieties originated in domeftic J(b- 
ciety, which is on that account entitled to tran¬ 
quillity and rcpofe; for it would be terrible 
that human legiflation (hould be inferior to the 
rude laws of nature: the afylum, the laft 
afylum ought never to be violated. The truft 
of future generations, of children, belongs to 
the mother, and the father belongs to them* 
The woman, by her deftlnation, her weak 
frame, her faculties, and her duties, ought to 
be fedentary. Perfonal property is inalienable; 
and nothing can infpire more indignation than 
the laws which violate the laft alylura, and 
which, urged on by a miferable thirft for gold, 
feize on the citizen, the father of a family: 
civil fociety having been formed for the pro- 
teftion of property, cannot attack it in the per- 
fon of any individual without defeating its own 
aim. Society cannot be conhdered as teparated 
from its members, eveiy attempt on whom, by 
whatfbever name it may be decorated, tends to 
the deftru(ftion of the fociety itfelf. Thus im- 
prifonment for civil debts is a moft cruel out¬ 
rage, invented and maintained by avarice, on 
the primitive compa£t: when a man ceafes to 
have any property whatever, he belongs to 
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himfelf, and the law which renders his hands 
ina£live re lifts every amends on his fide; it is at 
once erroneous and unjuft. 

In proportion as time introduces a change in 
things, a change ought to be made in the laws. 
Every thing now calls for a legiflation in feve- 
ral refpefts new, becaafe we have attained the 
point of force, civilization, and experience abfo- 
lutely necefiary to bring about fuch a work. It 
is time to abolifli from our code the various 
contumacies, all of them gothic, minute, dif- 
cordant, and embarrafting. 

The laws ought to be grand, clear, and few 
in number. If diredted to property, this ought 
to be rendered independent, to the end that it 
may be the better rch-edlcd and guarded by the 
proprietor; and it ought to be transferred with 
facility, to the end that there may be a free 
circulation of riches, and that the love of la¬ 
bour, unceafingly in adlivity, may produce the 
poflibility of acquiring. If the laws regard per- 
Ibns, the higheft refpedt ought to be paid to 
man. 

Such are the interefting objedbs which point 
themfelves out to thofe who are born for a dif- 
play of eloquence, or who have received from 
heaven the talent of fpeaking well on political 
fubjedls. 


IGNORANCE. 
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IGNORANCE. 

WHAT can be more ridiculous than to 'fee 
one pope excommunicating thofc who believed 
in the Antipodes, and .another bellowing coun¬ 
tries, of which he knew neither the pofition 
nor exiftence, on two nations fcarcely better ac¬ 
quainted with them than himlelf ? 

When at laft there was no denying the exift¬ 
ence of a new world, it was not admitted that 
the inhabitants were men ; they were ranked 
in the clafs of ourang-outangs, or great mon¬ 
keys; and the confcience of the Europeans 
being quieted by that fine diftindlion, they 
hunted thefe animals in human form as we hunt 
wild beafts.—Such was the bleffed effedl of 
Ignorance, 

An oppofite conduct will be dilplayed in the 
following paragraphs. 

It is only among a free and enlightened people 
that there can arife a Dodor Turnbull. Ani¬ 
mated by a paffion much fuperior to that of 
glory, by the love of liberty, Turnbull faw with 
grief the delcendants of the Spartans and Athe¬ 
nians groaning under the yoke of the Turks, 
and conceived the generous plan of refcuing 
thefe unhappy Greeks from their chains, and 
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of tranfplanting them into a free country. 
Florida, ceded by Spain to England in 1763, 
was the field where he wiflhed to rally that op- 
preffed race, and to prefent them v 'th free¬ 
dom they enjoyed in ancient time.s. Fe i-.dr jned 
to their country, offered to trar fj-ort them to 
America at his own expci.e, to purchafe for 
them a of ground, and to furnlta them 

witii proviiions and utenfils. A thouland 
Greek flaves accepted thcfe generous propf Is, 
cmharHed, crofted the feas, arrived and founded 
a town, around which fprang up a colony that 
foon peiceived the ineftimable advantages of 
liberty. 

Never could a like idc 1 Itm e cnteicd the head 
of a Spaniard, of a Frenchinai , or of a German, 
impreffed with falfe political notions. It re¬ 
quired the glowing enthufiafm which a free 
conftituli'-.n infpircs, to feel compaflion for the 
ll?n ifli condition of the modern Greeks, and to 
exert in their behalf a fpecies of gencrofity fo 
new and fo liuOTlar. 

O 

Benezet, a quakcr, fpcaks againft the flavery 
of the negroes; be preaches every where for 
their liberty; he converts at firft fome of his 
countrymen, and thcfe convert others in their 
tuin. The emancipation of the negroes re¬ 
founds on the footfteps of this ^poftle of hu¬ 
manity. 
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manity, who travels over all the United States, 
and av/akens in the heart of mankind thofe dor¬ 
mant virtues which need only to be put in ac- 

w 

ti'^n. Benezet demonftrates to the Americans 
that they will be gainers by the abolition of 
th lliameful traffic, and that, haviag become 
free by rhe vii’ble protedlion of heaven, the 
A'v.cncans are deftined to regenerate the d!:];iiity 
of n.an. At the voice of this virtuous orator, 
tbf emancipation of the negroes gains ground in 
every fedl and throughout all the dates. Thofe 
who were flow in being roufed, enacted the fe¬ 
vered law s againft the flavery of the negroes, 
and fcrupled not to dil'avow their old barbar'.im. 
Thus, a Angle man, by the majefty of the caufe 
wffiich he defends, by his noble and generous 
purpofe, gains an unconquerable afcend.u.cy 
over his nation, over the age he lives in, per¬ 
haps over the whole world; for the Europeans 
will never hear the name of Bcuezet, or read the 
humane code of the United States in favour of 
the blacks, wdthout respecting virtues fo new, 
which they rnuft admire if they cannot at¬ 
tain. 

The body which inttruds will fecond every 
ufeful and generous idea ; but, iuftead of fnatch- 
ing the helm from the hands of well-meaning 
flatefmen, and of precipitating a meafure of 

which 
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which the maturity does not as yet warrant the 
fuccefs, it will arm the voice of fentiraent, and 
turn the eyes of the Weft Indian planters upon 
the virtuous and peaceful inhabitants of Penn- 
fylvania. 

A fincere and eloquent voice will Ihew the 
fertility that crowns fuch fields as are cultivated 
by the hands of freemen, and will point to the 
happy and fiourifhing proprietors: thefe will 
no longer have to dread the ftifled rage and the 
dark revenge of the flave, whofe louring eye 
feeks the poifonous herb that may enable him to 
deal back death to his oppreflbr. 

It will exhibit humane mafters dividing with 
their fervants the precious fruits of their com¬ 
mon mother, without being the poorer, and 
above all without being obliged every day to re- 
prefs the workings of remorfe; for I am ftill 
difpofed to believe that remorfe pierces, with its 
'inevitable point, the tyrant, who having made 
man a flave, and degraded the whole human 
race in his perfon, makes a property even of his 
children, and holds in chains, by an inconceiv¬ 
able afl'umption of power, the exifting genera¬ 
tion, and generations yet unborn. 


OP 
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OF THE LEAGUE. 

AS no league is comparable to the confede¬ 
rations that were formed in the civil wars againft 
the hateful Henry 111 . and againft Henry IV. 
whofe good qualities were not yet known, from 
the year 1576 to 1593, denomination of the 
league was particularly applied to the combats 
that refulted from that noble union, which, 
under the pretext of religion, was at bottom no 
more than a ftruggle between tyranny and li¬ 
berty. What proves this is, that an article in 
the aft of the confederation fubfcribed on enter¬ 
ing into the league, prefented to all the orders 
of the kingdom the hopes of feeing reftored the 
Hbertiesy franchifest and privileges which the 
provinces and nobility enjoyed under the reign of 
Clovis. Let us throw new light on this inte- 
refting part of our hiftory. I know not any 
fubjeft better adapted to elucidate what is tranf- 
afting at prefent: we perceive the fame people, 
the fame genius, and the fame courage, as well 
as a fingular* coincidence in the occurrences of 
thefe diftant periods. 

This love of liberty which agitated the minds 
of our forefathers was marred by theology ; the 
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arguments of the Sarbonne blunted the pikes of 
patriotifm. Let us profit by the faults of thofe 
who have gone before us; let us not be deceived 
by words, nor forget that kings never acquire 
fo much power as at the clofe of a violent civil 
commotion. We thall fee what melancholy 
confcquences flowed from the prejudices of our 
brave anceftors. I^et us take care not to be 
dragged into the fame abyfs by the miftaking of 
fantaftic terms for realities. 

Civil war is never lo dangerous in a monarchy 
as in a republic ; in a monarchy, it always be¬ 
gins with defl:roying fome ufurpations and a 
number of abufes ; the people better their con¬ 
dition by force of arms, and one or two victories 
give new vigour to the laws. But a republic 
torn by civil war, continues in an everlafting 
flate of agitation. 

Every nation refemblcs a vafl: ocean of which 
the waves ftill remain in motion after the adion 
of the winds has ceafed. The ideas of the league 
and of the fronde * have re-appeared with all 
the luflrc which reafon in a more perfeft and 
enlightened flate muft produce among a peo¬ 
ple far advanced in improvement; and their 

* The appellation given to the country-party in the civil 
broils during the minority of Louis XIV. Tranjlatir. 
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triumph is to be afcribed to the ripenefs of 
men*s minds. They have had time to know 
and to feel all. the calamities infeparable from an 
unlimited monarchy. 

How happened it that France did not then 
alTume another form and a combination totally 
different ? Every fpirit was ardent and fiery to 
excefs, and actuated by a vigorous and deter¬ 
mined will. Every limb was nervous and clad 
in armour; ftrength, obftinacy, enthufiafm ; all 
befpoke the life of the body-politic. VV'hy was 
that immenfe force not directed in that asre of 
fupcrftition, by falutary ideas and by principles 
reftorative of liberty f Why did a people wear 
out its conftancy by contending for chimeras, 
inftead of obtaining the real advantages which 
were then in its power? 

Thus, by a fatal oppofition, but too well evi¬ 
denced by hiftory, courage and knowledge fcl- 
dom meet together *. Habitual intrepidity be¬ 
longs to fuch an age, but it is only a blind force 
which afts by chance. Political and juft ideas 
fpring up in another age, when men are foften- 
ed and enervated, and their weak and deerade'd 
minds equally deftitute of vigour and charadler. 

* The immortal year 1789 has happily belieJ my firft pro- 
pofition} for I wrote all this, word for word, in 1781. 
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The times of our civil wars, in fpite of fana* 
ticifm, are thofe in which the philofopher loves 
to contemplate bold, intrepid, and impaffioned 
fouls; and he regrets that fuch rare virtues were 
not applied with more difcernment to caufes 
truly great, patriotic, and worthy of valorous 
deeds. 

Thus, the fanaticifm of that age ought to 
be doubly abhorred by philofophers, becaufe it 
corrupted civil war, which to an oppreffed and 
generous people is often the moft ufeful of all 
poflible events. England, Holland, Switzer¬ 
land, &c. have purchafed with their blood the 
rights of humanity; while we, after fo many 
ftruggles and combats, when thefe fame con- 
vulfions evinced the force of individuals and the 
ftrong temper of the ftate, tired and defpond- 
ing, funk down again to our old level, and 
fubmitted to the yoke of Richelieu twenty-two 
years after fo many examples of firmnefs and 
refolution. Five and twenty years were fpent 
in butchering one another for vifionary notions ; 
and the nation, with arms in its hands, could 
neither difeover nor difeufs its true political 
interefts. 

Let us go back to the origin of that famous 
league, which might have regenerated the 
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{late, and yet only haraffed it; which was in- 
ftituted at firft by the wifeft motives, and de¬ 
generated through the fanaticifm of priefts *; 
which was fupported by great men and true 
patriots, and was afterwards fhamefuUy loft in 
the abfurdity of theological quarrels. Let us 
endeavour to difcover what timid hiftorians 
have, through prejudice or adulation, feared to 
declare. At a certain diftance, the true caufes 
of events dilappear, and we behold only the 
predominant colours which certain pens, cither 
venal or mifled, have pleafed to beftow upon 
objects. Let us appeal to faffs ; let us inquire 
above all what was then the difpofition of the 
popular mind; it leaves a vifible imprefiion, 
and naked truth has a degree of energy peculiar 
to itfelf. 

The adminiftration of Louis XII. was un¬ 
fortunately of fhort duration. Notwithftanding 
many political faults, he left the kingdom rich 
and well cultivated; and cultivation is the fureft 
pledge of profperous population. Cafting his 
eye upon his fucceflbr, this good king, whofc 
memory deferves to be blefled, and who was a 
good judge of mankind, exclaimed with a figh, 
Alas! we labour in vain ; this big boy will Jpoil 

* Thus in 1790 they diverted, marred, and brought to 
nothing, the revolution begun in Brabant. 
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all. He prophefied but too well. Francis L 
had none of the qualities neccifary to gov'ern a 
llate; he poffefied thofe which are fatal to its 
happinei's. A mifplaced bravery, a prodigal 
difpo/ition, a haughty prefuraption, an inclina¬ 
tion for aibitrary fway, a pompous profufion, 
and a criminal rapacity, feparated the interells 
of the prince from thofe of his people. His 
love of the arts was more allied to the love of 
luxury than to that of humanity: nor, in 
reality, do pi«£lures, llatues, palaces, mufic, 
verfe^, and fongs, the particular pleafures of 
exaftors and public robbers, eftablifh the 
felicity of a m.ion. Write! s themfeb’es are 
too trequently deceived by thefe equivocal 
marks. 

But the pofterity of Francis I. filled the 
throne only to difgracc it. Four detcftablc 
and fucceflive reigns, ftained with all the moft 
horrid and moft deftrudtive crimes, over¬ 
whelmed the kingdom; and during the fpace 
of forty-two years, there was nothing but one 
continued feene of violence, cruelty, and per¬ 
fidy, The effeminacy of Henry II. and his 
obfequloufnefs to the duchefs of Valentinois 
and her favourites; the puerile weaknefs of 
Francis II. and his implicit fubmifiion to the 
princes of Gaife and their creatures i the fero- 
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City and madncfs of Charles IX. ; the in¬ 
famous debauchery, the vile fupenlition, and 
the immeafe profufion of Henry (II.—All 


thefe wicked kings difiionoured royaltv, the 
French nation, and human nature itfelf. Hif- 
tory ought to brand with peculiar infamy thofe 
moft odious enemies of their country who 
availed themfclves of their elevation to tear it in 
pieces. 

Catherine of Medicis, to extend her authority, 
kept poifon on the one hand, and on the other 
a band of women of gallantry to corrupt and 
enervate the princes of the court, and to gain 
poffefiion of their fccrets; flie fought the 
philofopher’s ftone with forcerers and alchy- 
mifts; and, no lefs forward to tranijile upon 
the people than her Italian farmers of the re¬ 
venue, fhe fent to the king to have the edicls 


* The maflacre of St. Bartholomew was the crime of the 
tlirone} this crime was plotted during fevrn years between 
the courts of Charles IX. and of Philip II. Charles IX. 
figued the maflacre of St. Bartholomew at an age when even 
the worft kings have fhown virtues and fenfibility. He fired 
upon his own fubjecte, and yet hiftorians have Ihamefully 
Blade his youth a plea to extenuate his guilt. What proves 
that he was barbarous and not fuperftitious, is the exprefs 
orders he gave to fave the life of Ambrofe Pare., his firft fur- 
geon. His reafm was, that he ought not to take away the 
life of a man who might preferve his own. 
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fabricated by that infamous gang regiftered by 
the parliament. The king went, with a fort 
of intrepidity, to meet the hatred and difdain of 
the people. 

Mankind are very patient; but, when they 
are at laft too bitterly provoked, they exaft a 
dreadful penalty from tyrannical power. Pub¬ 
lic diftrefs is always a fure fign that the go¬ 
vernment is bad. All the orders of the ftate, 
equally difcontentcd, rofe at once. It was this 
concurrence that gave force and charafler to 
the infant league; and 1 think I can difcover its 
true orisrin in the extreme wretchednefs of the 

O 

people. Men’s minds w'ere no doubt heated by 
different pretexts ; but all feemed united againft 
the throne. The real motive of this civil war 
was not the defence of the Catholic religion. 
We may learn from the writings of the times 
the juft and violent hatred borne to the children 
of Catherine of Mcdicis, and the loud com¬ 
plaints uttered on all fides. The people then 
caft their eyes upon the Duke of Guife, brave, 
generous, magnanimous, and popular; they 
law him lamenting the oppreffion they fuffered, 
and giving them conlblation and relief; they 
beheld in him the protestor of the nation and 
the aftertor of its forgotten rights. 

There was a party of politicians, which, al- 
6 though 
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an eternal pledge of the public felicity The 
grandees, more dexterous and more unprinci¬ 
pled, fold for good hard cajh their fervile obe¬ 
dience, and thought only of making private 
agreements. Henry IV. promifed all they afk- 
ed -f, and engaged to pay the moft confiderable 
fums : every placeman in this tumultuous anar¬ 
chy, minding only his little fordid concerns, ap¬ 
peared to negle6t, or rather to defpife, the ge¬ 
neral intercft. 

What was the confequence ? The dcfpotihn 
of Richelieu, againil the nature of things, arofe 
out of thefe civil wars ; it arofc out of them to 
punilh that people which had courage to take 
arms and to die, fighting bravely for barren opi¬ 
nions, without being able to form a chain of juft 
reafoning J. Twenty-two years after, Riche¬ 
lieu 

* Paris is vortli a mafs, faid he; and this mafs gave him a 
crown. So Louis XV'I. by accepting and kiffing the three- 
coloured cockade on the 17th of July 1785, changed in a 
minute the general difpofition of men’s minds. Good 
people ! you were marked out that day for flaughter! Good 
people! a trifle appeafes you ! 

t The ncgociations undertaken at Rome for obtaining 
from the pope the abfolution of Henry, are really incredible ; 
and it is equally hard to conceive the inflexibility of the pope 
and the neccllity of a kingof i'rance fur this abfolution. 

t Richelieu was only capable of making ficrifices. 
Henry IV. or any ether great man, would have made the two 
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lieu was deftined to reign ; that Richelieu who 
crulhed the very grandees that Ibid themfelves 
and their children. This cardinal, with the au¬ 
dacity of a priefl; who has neither country nor 
children, dared to deflroy all the intermediate 
powers ; and Louis XIV. for whom he cleared 
the way with but too much fuccefs, entered 
booted and fpurrcd among the depofitaries, the 
organs, and the guardians of our laws, who, in 
the abfcnce of the ftates-general, neceffarily 
fupplied their place. He forbad them even to 
remonjlrate ; and afterwards, when thcle bodies 
of magiftrates, vain thadows of our ancient li¬ 
berties, and blafted by royal contempt, came 
humbly to reprefent at the feet of the throne 
his errors, opprcilions, injuflice, profufion, &c. 
the monarch replied theologically, by driving 
the petitioners out of the palace: / owe no 
reckoning to the nation, I hold my crown of God 
alone. 

Let us paufe, and conlider the condition of 
the people who fufFered lo much and gained no¬ 
thing at all; let us examine the force of preju- 

religions fubfift together, by pcrmitiing a third or more to be 
eflablilhed. But R.ichelieu calculated which half of the ftate 
he fhould crufh, to fubjedl it to the other half; and the af- 
cendant of his cruel charadler was miftaken f. r genius: fatal 
genius, which could only choofe between crimes! 
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dices in that age, the flow progrefs of true 
knowledge, and what it is that occafions the 
debafement of the human mind: this view will 
abundantly evince the neceflity of the light of 
beneficent philofopby, which, with all its 
power, may refill national Jervitude. While, 
in th is ftatc of ignorance, the people were per¬ 
forming prodigies of valour which might have 
been diredled to a better purpole, the cardinal 
Granvellc, aided by Philip il. that ferocious 
enemy of all freedom, civil, political, and reli¬ 
gious, was deiirous to lay on them the addi¬ 
tional load of the inquifition; and they flretched 
forth their hands to welcome this new curfe, al¬ 
though withered by famine and imbrued in 
blood. And to what were all the claims of this 
valiant nation then limited ? To this general 
and inccmccivable cry, can ive take a heretic into 
the throne of St. l.ouis ? 

Whence then arofe this invincible horror to 
the proteflant church ? Did the carhollr com¬ 
munion ever cftablhh the Imalleft liberties of the 
fubjedt ? On the contrary, it was a new' tranf- 
alpine and fhameful yoke, added to lb many 
others. The people thought neither of a foclal 
compadt, nor of its privileges, nor of its fran- 
chil'es. fo be king oj France^ they faid, it was 
more necejfary to be a catholic than a man. All 
VoL. II. A a the 
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the adherents of Henry were judged gu/7/f of 
treajon againft God and man ; an expreflTon which 
has fince grown fo common among the fanatics 
of all fe£ls. 

Henry afccnded the throne, after having 
fought like a true foldier. Paris opened to him 
its gates, and inftautly bad adieu to its ardent 
obftinacy, content with having courageoufly de¬ 
fended tranfukilantiation. France became his 
conqueft ; he jnircUafed the difmembered parts 
from the rapacity of the great, who retained 
them fome years, and bluflied not afterw^ards to 
fell them to him a fecond time. Wc cannot 
fee without furprizc that their defeendants have 
the aflurance to ftyle that fidelity and affc£iioit^ 
which was nothing but rapacity difguifed under 
the leaf: deceitful appearances. Confult the 
memoirs of the age. The good Henry was re¬ 
duced to the incapacity of difeharging his pro- 
mifes, fo many obligations had been irnpofed on 
him of a pecuniary and burdenfome nature, 
fie had already paid thirty-two millions to that 
venal and interefted nobility which had made 
him purchafe its refpedlful fubmiflion. 

Henry undoubtedly flood in need of the qua¬ 
lities of a merchant to bring over the French, 
the Germans, the Engliflr, and the Dutch, w'ho 
ierved in his army. He had to flifle the envy 
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I6h^ jealouly of thofe grandees who were already 
moulding themfelves to the art of the courtier. 
To eftablifh union among fo many fubjefts of 
difcord, became a work that demanded uncom¬ 
mon addrefs : he poflefled it; he pardoned, he 
forgot pad injuries; he was a good king on the 
throne, becaufe he had endured bad fortune, and 
had been brought up in the bed fchoolof adverfity. 
He had often been in want of the neceflaries of 
iife; and he had afterwards a fellow-feeling for 
thofe in the fame fituation. He w'as three years 
a date prifbner; never did he convert his autho¬ 
rity to defpotifm. He had rilked his life in bat¬ 
tles; he was clement after victory. He had 
more than once feen the poignard raifed againft 
his bread; he refpedied the blood of mankind. 

If he changed his religion, it was more from 
policy than conviftion. We have indubitable 
evidences of his way of thinking. Expofed per¬ 
petually to the holy poignards of the catholics; 
outraged by the popes, who, well acquainted 
W'ith the genius of their age, hurled from the 
top of the Vatican thofe thunders w'hich re¬ 
echoed over all Europe; cenfured vehemently 
by the frantic dcclaimers fo eloquent among the 
populace, and tired of their violence and perfidy, 
he wrote to Corifandc of Andouin : all thefe 
bjfajinsy all thefe poifoners are and you are 
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of that religion I I would rather be a ^urk, H,e 
explained the political re:ifons of his converfion 
to Elizabeth, queen of England, and fent to 
Gabrielle d’Eftrees a letter, in which fpeaking 
of his abjuration, he fays, to-morrow I take the 
perilous leap. 

It is probable that, by perfevering in the fyf- 
tem of war, to the exclulion of every other, 
Henry IV. might have afcended the throne 
without abjuring his creed. The proteftants 
would in that cafe have redoubled their zeal, 
their attachment, and their courage; and the 
catholics, ftruck with his heroic refolution, 
would have conceived a refpeft to him which 
they never entertained, for they imputed the 
converfion of Henry IV. to felf-intereft. That 
intereft was indeed too predominant not to leave 
in the minds of men fome doubts with regard to 
the fincerity of his change. Let us add that this 
valiant prince could by his firmnefs have ren¬ 
dered an eternal fervice to France by delivering 
her from the yoke of Rome ; a yoke which he 
could have broken with the fword of victory; 
a yoke, defpicable and yet fatal in its effects, 
which afterwards lighted up in this kingdom fo 
many .abfurd and theological quarrels, the dif- 
grace of human reafon, and the caufc of the 
longeft and moft inconceivable civil rage. The 
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Revocation of the edi(9: of Nantes, of which the 
baneful confequences defy all calculation; the 
perfecution of the reformers; the difputes of the 
Janfenifts and Molinifts, continued down to our 
own days. Thefe miferable and cruel errors 
make us pity the French nation, which, debafed 
and loft in fuch ridiculous queftions, appeared 
to neglcft every other concern, though expoled 
to the eyes of all Europe, which is not yet re¬ 
covered from its Jong aftonilhment. The pro- 
teftant religion, ftifling thofe fliameful and dif- 
honourable wars at their birth, would have con¬ 
ducted the kingdom to a degree of liberty, of 
population, and of force, which has paffed over 
to our neighbours, grown powerful by our 
errors. 

Much eulogy has been beftowed on Hen¬ 
ry IV. and admiration has been carried to 
idolatry; but this idolatry-, current only for half 
a century paft, arofe from the refentment that 
wifhed to create a ftrong oppofition to the cha¬ 
racter of the reigning monarchs. It is always 
well for a nation to fet up a phantom decorated 
with all the virtues w'hich it would infpire into 
its monarchs; this is a ikilful, ufeful, and there-r 

* Too much unqtfeftionably, but this was by Voltaire, and 
out of hatred to Louis XV. Henry IV. was a gentleman- 
jking, rather than a citizen-king. 
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fore refpeclable convention. BeGdes, this mo-* 
del of princely virtues ferves'as an indirefl fatirc 
upon all malverlations; and the prailes heaped 
on a deccafed king are fo many lelibns which 
may touch the inattentive minds of monarchs, 
and make them comprehend the general will. 
Let us beware, then, of weakening an opinion 
calculated to keep his fucceffors in awe, and to 
confine them by the only rein which they can 
now receive. They will always be great 
enough, if they imitate Kenry IV. in feveral of 
his good qualities. 

It was in order to (how to mankind that mif- 
taken religious ideas lead to a multitude of political 
errors^ and materially hurt the national felicity^ 
that I have undertaken this recital, which faith¬ 
fully exhibits the adlions and the prejudices of 
our brave, but deluded anceftors. 

Alas! how mad is that abominable zeal, 
jealous cf Tome particular mode of worlhip, at¬ 
tacking the refraflory with fire and fword, 
fowing divilion in the Hate and difeord among 
families ! And what facrilegious piety is that 
which tramples humanity under foot and makes 
a crime even of compaffion! Can a man the 
rooft hoflile to philofophy ever look on Francis I, 
as religious, who caufed the proteftants to be 
hurqt in Paris, while he fupported them in 
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Germany, kept them in pay, and figned trea¬ 
ties with them ? But the moft ablurd incon¬ 
gruities arc the faireft features which charac- 
terize fanaticifm. 

Let us then exhibit vile and defpicable fuper- 
fiition in its true colours! This is the only 
way to preferve man from the numerous errors 
into which he is ever apt to relapfe from his 
propcnfion to make heaven fpeak, and to mingle 
the mofl: atrocious paffions, hatred, ambition, 
and revenge, with the fublime and pure views 
of religion, calm and eompaflionate by its na¬ 
ture. 

Thus fang the enlightened and elegant Lu¬ 
cretius near two thouland vears ago :— 

Humana ante oculos foede cum vita jacerct 
In terris opprefla gravi fub rcligioue, 

Q^ae caput a coeli regionibus oflcndebat, 
Horribili fuper afpeclu mortalibus inflans ; 
Primum Grains homo mortalcis tollcre contra 
Eft oculos aufus, primufquc obJiftere contra : 
Quern nec faraa Deum, nee fulmina, nec 
minitanti 

Murmure compreflit coelum.- 

Lib. I, 63 . 

Notwlthfranding the efforts of the philofophi- 
cal Epicurus, the monftcr has again made its 
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appearance in fevcral ages. He delights in the 
thick daiknefs of barbarifm; he dreads the 
fmalleft ray of light, which he would be happy 
to exclude. There is reafon to apprehend that, 
he ftill reigns triumphant in fome parts of 
Europe. Does not he at this moment rear his 
hideous head in Spain, and endeavour to re-efta- 
bhlh there tbs infernal throne of the holy in- 
quihtion ? 1 ias lie not oppofed in Poland the 

principles of civil and religious liberty ? And 
have not the refractory priefts been the mod 
ardent and moft implacable enemies of the 
French conftitution ? Have they not given 
the appellation of inipom pgn to the national 
cockade which is deftiued to pervade the uni- 
verfe ? The philofupher fhould always ftand 
fcntinel, with the naked fvvord in his hand, to 
W'atch the approaches and attempts of this 
moufler, to purfue and pierce him, and to 
plunge into his lacerated bowels the fteel which 
he dreads and which he bites with foaming 
rage. No rcpole, np truce; the extent of 
pad evils, the deep wounds inflicted upon hu¬ 
manity and not yet healed, the influence which 
defpicahle and defpifed ideas have had and 
dill have on many fovereigns of Europe, the 
fort of yoke which they wear with trembling, 
gnd dare not dt^ke od* by reafon of the ancient 
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frenzy with which the monfter ilruck the 
whole earth ; all thefe confiderations fliould in¬ 
duce the writer to lift the club aloft in the 
air, and difcharge redoubled blows upon fanati- 
cifm, which in our own days only refumes the 
language of heaven to deceive and opprefs man¬ 
kind. 

As, after one fl^ock of an earthquake, it 
ufually happens that others follow, fo to the 
the commotion of men’s minds in the league 
fucceeded a kind of fecond league, the fronde. 
That civil war bore a ridiculous charader, it 
muft be allowed, but it wanted not a fort of 
energy; and if it was not in every refped ra¬ 
tional, it was very prolific in difoourfos that 
contained many juft ideas, and leemed to pre¬ 
pare for a greater and more fuccefsful cx- 
plofion. 

The arrefting of a prefident and of a coun- 
fellor of the parliament excited a general re¬ 
volt. Jokes were pafiTcd, it is true, but ftill 
the people were in arms; and why fliould we 
judge only from the fuccefs of the ftruggle ? 
This war, becaufe unimportant in its confe- 
quences and confined to a narrow territory, 
gave occafion to raillery, fo congenial to French¬ 
men. The parliament neverthelefs pafled de¬ 
crees which amounted to a real declaration of 
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^ar againfl: the throne and againft defpotifm. 
A bifhop was declared gencralifllmo; this was 
whimfical, but it was energetic: the counter- 
poife of arbitrary power might have been then 
eftablithed. Twelve hundred barriers erefted 
in a city in the fpace of twelve hours, behind 
which the townfmen fired, might intimidate 
the court, and ferve as a prefage of what the 
Parifians would one day perform when they 
thould take the Bafljlle in two hours. The 
Jrondeurs had at their head the Duke of Beau¬ 
fort, grandfon of Henry IV, the coadjutor, 
whofe counfels were furely not moderate, the 
prince of Conti, and the marflial Turenne: 
this looked not, I fliould think, like a riot, as 
M. Gaiilard terms it. llifiorians and biographers 
have been fhort-fighted in ridiculing that war; 
for the revolt of the capital might have fpread 
much farther, and the hour of revolution might 
then have ftruck. 

The people had a real motive: they oppofed 
the pecuniary edicts fent to parliament and the 
detention of two of its members whom it be¬ 
came neceflary to liberate. This civil war, 
under a king who w^as a minor, might have 
turned out very ferious. It ftopt of itfelf j but 
I cannot find in it that contemptible charafter 
with which hiftorians have w'ilhed to imprefs it, 
3 We 
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We are apt to judge from events. The ob- 
ferver who places himfelf again in the true 
point of view, beholds the fails in a quite dif¬ 
ferent light. I fee Louis XIV. obliged to fly 
bis capital: if at this juncluie. Condo had been 
againfl: him, what would have happened ? 
Conde did not brave the throne till feveral years 
after. Imagine Conde to be then what he be¬ 
came in the fequel, and judge of the confe- 
qucnce, 

Laftly, the duke of Beaufort, fry led the king ' 
cf the market-halls, a name which implies much 
in many circumftances, might have kindled 
and propagated the fedition and converted it 
into an infurreclion. The parliament proceeded 
openly againfl the minifler,' pafled ails ag^^iufl 
him, banillied him, and fet a price on his 
head. 

Conde afterwards wiflicd, as may be faid, to 
have a tafle of civil war; and entered into a 
league with the Spaniards. Obferve like wile 
that the daughter of the Duke of Orleans gave 
orders to fire the eannon of the Baflille upon 
the royal army. The king of Spain created 
Conde generaliffimo. It was Turenne that 
faved the king and the royal family, and chance 
had a great fhare in the fide he took. If Conde 
Turenne had not ranged vherafclves on op- 
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pofite ficles, if thefe generals had united their 
ikill, the war would have produced great and 
decifivc confequences. It was during the fame 
time, that Charles I. king of England, not 
juridically but very politically, loft his head on 
a fcaffold, for betraying his people and his oaths. 
The principles of fedition and revolt in the two 
nations had a very different iffue ; the fronde 
difappeared and all the conlpirators vanifhed, 
while the alliance of Cromwell was courted on 
all tides, and Mazarin made a treaty with him. 

Although Mazarin returned to Paris as in 
triumph, the objed of this civil war was to 
lhake aibitrary power. But the volcano, richly 
fed with combuftibles during the reigns of 
Louis XIV. and Louis XV. was not deftined 
to make its great and fuccefsful explofion, till 
the 14 th of July 1789 . Every thing was pre¬ 
pared to fwallow up that defpotic Coloffus 
which oppreffed and debafed the nation, but 
which fatal circumftances had always preferved 
from the ftroke of the avenging thunder that 
it had provoked for five hundred years. Happy 
the man who has feen the flame of the volcano 
and the tempeft which has overwhelmed the 
throne of defpotifra! He was born a fubje£t 
and even a (lave; he will fall to fleep in thq 
tomb fatisfied and free. 
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DIALOGUE BETWEEN HENRY AND SULLY. 

HENRY. 

COME, my dear Rofny, let us have a pri¬ 
vate converfation—^They will hardly believe me 
to be a catholic. They perhft in faying that I 
can be ablblved only by the pope, and confe- 
quently reign only by his fufFerance. 

SULLY. 

Sire, the way to render vain all the thunders 
of the Vatican is to conquer; then you will 
eafily obtain your abfolution. But if you are 
not vlftorious, you will remain for ever excom¬ 
municated. 

HENRY. 

I fliould already have vanquilhed; but I love 
my city of Paris; it is my eldeft child. I am 
defirous of preferving it in all its fplendor. It 
would have been neceflary to lay it in wafte 
with fire and fword *, The chiefs of the league 
and the Spaniards have fo little compaffion on 
the poor Parifians ! They are their tyrants; but 
I, who am their father and their king, cannot 

* He had no fuch Intention, the good king! No prince of 
the blood, no man of the court durft make him the propofi- 
tbn, or deceive him on that head. 
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tehold thofe calamities without being grieved to 
the heart. I have done every thing to find a 
remedy for them; nay I have got by heart and 
can repeat the catechifm * which they have 
given me. 

SULLY. 

You have done wifely, Sire; the theologians 
are not to be otlierwifc appeafed. Believe me, 
the adioii mod agreeable to God will always be 
to fpare the blood of men, and put an end to the 
evils which they endure, whether from blind- 
iicfs, or from obdinacy. 

HENRY. 

But would there not have been more heroifm 
and firmnefs in fupporting the proteftant doc¬ 
trine, and in raifing it with me to the throne, 
thus giving to my fubjedts a religion fimplcr, 
purer, and better calculated to deftroy the nu¬ 
merous and incredible abufes of the facerdotal 
authority ? 

* The archbifliop of Bourges made him fcvcral times recite 
Ills catechifm; tliey impofed on him the perfonal obligation ta 
hear mufs every day, a cuftom conftantly followed by his fuccef- 
fors, to attend'the facraments four times in the year, and to recall, 
thejefults. This lull article is remarkable. The catholic mull 
look on Henry as hypocritical, the calvinift as ungrateful, the 
courtier as covetous: the philofophcr regards him in none of 
thefe lights. 
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SULLY, 

If this could have been efFeifled without rilk- 
ing your crown, without plunging France into 
eudlefs war, it would have been very advantage¬ 
ous for the ftate to receive from you the prin¬ 
ciple of its felicity and of its grandeur, and to 
deftroy the bud of the fatal difeords fent to us 
from Rome. But it is evidently requUite firll 
to fubdue the capital, that you may afterwards 
drive your enemies from the centre of the king* 
dom to the frontiers, 

HENRY, 

This abjuration has coft my heart a violent 
ftruggle. 

SULLY. 

It was neceflary—It was indilpenfable to my 
entry into Paris. 

HENRY. 

You were the firft who advifed me to go to 
mafs, and yet you remain a proteftant. 

SULLY. 

It becomes me fo to do. They hated your 
religion and not your perfon; it was requifite 
that you fhould become a catholic. But w'ith 
regard to me, I was free to remain faithful to 
the law of my fathers. 

HENRY. 

I have more than once reproached myfelf 
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with weaknefs; and only derive confolation 
from the idea that my converfion will re-efta- 
blifli peace. Alas ! what (hould not be facri- 
ficed to this great intereft ? 

SULLY, 

The minds of men are not yet prepared for 
a happy change—No remorfe, Sire! Kings 
fhould be above particular fe£ts, and attach 
themfelves only to that religion which, com- 
pofed of pure elements, emanates from the breaft 
of the divinity, of which they are the images 
here below, when they are enlightened, firm, 
and beneficent: they ought to be fuperior to 
thofe fuperftitious pradlices which abafe reafon, 
degrade the people, and take away their energy 
and their virtues. It belongs to them to pre¬ 
pare by degrees for their fubje£ts a rational wor- 
fhip, worthy of man, and to quafli, either by 
contempt or by an attentive prudence, thofe 
miferable quarrels which have fo often deluged 
the earth with blood. Thus it is, that fublime 
and provident lawgivers become the benefactors 
of the human race. 

HENRY. 

Would to God that I could appear in that cha¬ 
racter, and could conduCl this age to truth ! But 
bred in a religion which has reftored to human 
reafon a part of its liberty, I am conflrained to 
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go backwards ; dragged along bV the barbarifm 
which furrouiids me on all tides, I nm obiit'ed to 
embrace a mode of wortbin f*. 11.01 inockin ah- 

* u- 

furcUties. Al'.s! whac will become of my goo'd 
intentions in favour of mankind ? 

SULLY. 

You will do much good by feeming to yield 
to the torrent which cannot be relifttd. You 
ought firA to attend to what is motl urgent, and 
overthrow the fiuiaticifm that butchers your 
fubjedts before your eyes. Give it the tignal 
which it requires to appeale its rage; touch the 
altar where it will fall vanquiChed and difarmed; 
and take away its dagger and its torch—One 
mafs heard will chain the monder down, and 
prevent the effufion of blood : hear that mafs, 
and confider this nation, fometimes mad, and 
fometimes furious, like a nation of children that 
muft be kept in order by the illufions they are 
fond of, 

HENRY, affe^iton. 

Do thou, my dear Rolny, whom nothing 
urges to this facrifice, do thou remain faithfully 
attached to the reformed religion. The wei -ht 

O O 

of thy name, thy virtues, and thy manly probity, 
render thee head of a party which I can no 
longer favour too openly, but which will al- 
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M'ays retain my heart and affedlions : not that it 
is free from the filth \v hich it has contraded by 
its vicinity to popery ; but it will fiiake off the 
remains of its vile fuperllitions, and foon we 
iliall fee a ix-ligion arife which the dignity of 
human reafon may avow before the face of the 
divinity. 

SULLY. 

Prince! if I am able to penetrate into futurity, 
and can forefee the progrefs of the human mind, 
the idol of Rome mull; fall by degrees; abufesand 
knowledge will one day condud France to the 
proteftant communion ; and proteftantifm itfelf, 
having purified its vvorlhip, will at lafl exhibit 
to the univerfe the true worlhippers of God in 
Ipirit and in truth. Then, freed from a ridi¬ 
culous and difgraccful mixture of tenets, Are 
will rife pure and refplendcnt, and lift up tier 
head to heaven. She will capitivate with eafe 
all firm minds and virtuous hearts, who will 
chcrifli her chafte and noble attradions; they 
who revolted at the degrading and injurious 
ideas under which divines dared to reprefent the 
Creator of the univerfe and the auguft Father of 
mankind. 

HENRY. 

Happy the prince who fliall prefide at that 
epoch, and who (hall be affifted in the tnighty 
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chaiiire bv national v/ilHom * as mnch as I have 

O ^ 

been thwarted by madnefs and fanaticifm ! 

SULLY. 

One of your defeendants, Sire, one of thofe 
vigorous and exalted fouls that Providence keeps 
in referve, who are paflionately bent on doing 
good, who conceive, refolvc on, and achieve 
great enterprizes, will break the yoke of the re¬ 
ligious tyrants who fill men’s minds with myfti- 
cal chimeras, and whofe idle opulence Taps the 
force of the ftate. France, then delivered from 
the fccrct principle of its deftrudion, will re¬ 
fume its luflre and renown, 

HENRY. 

May he perform what I am not fuffered to 
attempt amidft fo many fierce fpirits, doting 
upon their fervitude! This kingdom, degraded 
by its fatal union with Rome, will not recover 
the natural afeendant which it ought to have 
over all its neighbours till it fhall have adopted 
the urgent reform that fhall proferibe at once the 
immenfe and annual tribute paid to the chair of 
St. Peter, the fcandalous celibacy of the priefts, 
that ufclefs army of cenobites, and all thole ar¬ 
bitrary and ridiculous chains which attack alike 
the privileges of the man and of the citizen. 

* The reader will be pleafed to remember that here I only 
reprint word for word what I publilhed in 1782. 
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SULLY. 

Time and reafon will realize the generous 
emotions of your heart—Believe me your chil¬ 
dren, recollefting you, will reftore to man that 
freedom which the atrocity of barbarous ages 
has raviflied from him; and the imaginary 
power of Rome, reduced to its juft level, will 
no longer provoke any thing but the fmile of 
the fage. 

HENRY. 

I accept the omen, my dear Rofny; but will 
not my friends fay that I have given way to iu- 
tereft, and to the defire of reigning: ? 

' O O 

SULLY. 

You would have been culpable, when the 
vefl'cl of the ftate was affailed by fo furious a 
tempeft, not to have put your hand to the helm. 
It was your part alone to fave it. Reftorer of 
France, no, they w'ill never caft upon you that 
reproach. They are fenfible that the firft duty 
of a king is to provide for the repofe of his coun¬ 
try ; that he is not a hypocrite for putting fana- 
ticifm off its feent;—My dear mafter, is it not 
the fame God that we adore, the God who 
commands us to love mankind and to do for them 
all the good in our power?—It is the fame 
gofpel, that is, the fame fyfiem of morality 
which you acknowledge as the rule of prac- 
6 tice. 
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tice.—The reft, Sire, is a vain difpute about 
words. 

HENRY. 

r 

Undoubtedly, my dear Rofny; and thofe who 
adore the fame God, who follow the fublime 
morality of the gofpel, ought at laft to unite, 
embrace, and regard each other as brethren.— 
Are they not fo indeed, lince they agree on the 
fame duties, and honour the fame virtues ? 

SULLY. 

A worfhip fo rational, fo fimple, fo pure, 
would Ihock too much the ambition and pride 
of the catholic priefts, who have loaded religion 
with extraneous monftrohties. They have need 
of bewildering the mind of man in the dark con- 
fufion of their dogmas and their myfterics. 

HENRY. 

How anxioufly do my wiflics anticipate the 
day when France lhall be enlightened, when the 
fpirit of perfecution fhall ceafe, when, for want 
of difputants, the fantaftic food of thefe (hame- 
ful quarrels fhall fail! In the mean time be 
affured, my dear Rofny, that, faithful to my 
principles as much as I can without rekindling 
divifions and difeords, 1 fhall eflablifh toleration 
in my dominions; this alone conflitutes the 
glory and the force of empires. 
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SULLY. 

That conduiSt, Sire, is a duty recommended 
by humanity, by wifdom, by gratitude, and 
even by policy. 

HENRY, 

Ah! my dear Rofny, I never fpcak my 
thoughts aloud on there fubjccis unlcfs with 
you—who ought more than niyii If to cleteft 
fanaticifm ? How often have I Icen the knife 
lifted agaiafl my breall:! 1 have ever bcu)ie mine 
eyes the bleeding and lacerated body of the un¬ 
fortunate Coligny *, whofe virtues and probity 
could not fave him from the ferocity of the 
catholics. They will kill me, my friend, they 
will kill me: but no matter; 1 wifla to hold 
both religions in my hand, and I will equally 
protect thofe, to my laft breath, from whom I 
have been obliged to part f. 

SULLY. 

* Coligny was the only man qualified to eftablifli in France 
a free conftitution. His virtue was firm, while that of others 
yielded to circumftances. The poignard of the afiaffins on the 
night of St. Bartholomew plunged into his tomb'the moft ge¬ 
nerous defender of the liberties of the people. L’Hopital was 
more attached to the throne than to the people. 

t Henry IV. iflued the famous edict of Nantes, revoked 
by the rigid intolerance of Louis XIV. The condition of the 
proteftants was fettled in France; they were fatisfied and tran¬ 
quil, and this cdi£l was at once the work of his wifdom, of his 
gratitude, of his attachment, and of his toleration. What 
need had the blindeft fanaticifin to deftroy that monument of 

concord? 
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SULLY. 

Adi and proceed always under the ej^e of God, 
and you need never fear men. 

HENRY. 

Yes, I fubmit entirely to providence. (After 
^paujc.) I require, to make my people happy, 
a man pofiellcd of your knowledge and of your 
firmnefs ; for there are many criminals to with- 
fliui'i—Know \ou the term of mj^^ willies, the 
dclired object of my labours ? It is, my friend, 
that every huibandman, even the mcaneft pea- 
fant, fhall eveiy Sunday have a hen for his pot. 
From that fourcc, my friend, all is derived, 
joy, health, force, population, and the blcffings 
which are fent up to heaven and fall afterwards 
upon the heads of kings — Believe me, I have 
your maxims deeply imprinted on my heart, 

SULLY. 

Generous prince, may you alway'^s have the 
courage to do good; for this is a very diificult 
talk amiulb thofe rapacious men, thofe haughty 

• 4 - 

concord? The deep wound inflicted on our country is not 
yet healed. Alas ! Iiow wretched then is the conllitution of 
our government, that a fiinglc man, milled or intoxicated 
with pride, could create in the kingdom fuch long and almoll 
incurable evils! Why Ihoiild an unjufl and barbarous com¬ 
mand ftill bear fway after him, when he has funk into the 
tomb, loaded with the reproaches of the thinking part of th? 
pation ? 

courtiers. 
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courtiers, who regard only thcmfelves, and never 
the people. 

HENRY. 

Never conceal the truth from me, my dear 
Rofny. I defire it, I feek it, and believe my- 
felf born with a di<poiition to liften to it. 

sui,r,Y. 

I will prove ray abfolute devotion to you, by 
never diigulfing any thing which may intcreft 
yooi glory and the happinefs of your people. 
(He retires.) 


THEOLOGIANS. 

MOST theologians have feparated what the 
Author of nature united, and out of one religion 
have made a thouiand. It was the fruit of 
vafl and profound reavling in theological works 
that pertuaded the illuftrious Boerhaave, that re¬ 
ligion, very fimple as it ifllicd from the mouth 
of God, is at prefent disfigured by vain, or rather 
vicious, philotophical fubtleties, which have 
occafioned nothing but eternal difl’enfions and 
the fiercell of animofities. He was tempted to 
hold a public difputation on this queftion : why 
chriftianity, preached formerly by ignorant men., had 
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made fuch vqfl progrejs, and now makes fo little 
when preached by the learned. 

If 1 may be allowed to inveftigate the reafons 
of this fad, I muft refer them to their twilled 
and forced explanations; to the boldnefs of 
their decifons, which are often founded upon 
their own authority only, and didated by pride 
or intereft; to the abl’urd, fabulous dodrines, 
in every refped hoftile to realon and the good 
of fociety; and to tbofe tenets which luperffition 
has mingled with the pure revelation proceeding 
from heaven. It cannot be doubted but the 
errors of a great many ecclefiaftics, though 
very learned, have much injured religion, and 
checked its progrefs. One needs only open 
the annals of the church to be in a manner a 
witnefs and fpedator of their bitter and obfeure 
difputes. With what facility do they pour 
upon their antagonifts the names of heretics 
and of fchifmatics ? Far from inftruding and 
edifying chriftians, they infpiie them with 
a horror which muft in fome meafure recoil 
upon religion. Wiftiing to extend the empire 
of certain dogmas which they forged them- 
felves, they contraded the reign of that morality 
ordained by God, and which eftablifhes peace 
and order among men. Even when right as to 
the fad, they were w'rong in the form; and 

did 
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did we even approve their judgments, we could 
not help blaming their clamours, their abufive 
reproaches, and their violent proceedings. The 
ancients placed the graces in the train of wif- 
dom ; but theologians have fubftituted hatred, 
revenge, and the dark paflion of envy. 


ON ASSIGNATS. 

TO metallic tokens nature has affigned 
bounds; and every induftrious nation is there¬ 
fore obliged to create new ones. But for tokens^ 
how many things would remain unfold ; it is 
eflentially necellary to poflefs that which (hall 
eftablifli an agreement' between whatever is to 
be fold, and the token by which the merchandize 
is to be obtained. 

Without an aftive and rapid token producEtive 
induftry cannot exift, fince it is the circulation 
alone which conftitutes riches, and without a 
multiplicity of changes induftry falls to the 
ground. 

Favour then fuch a circulation, for this is 
the aim you oueht to have in view : and when 
the national aflembly, to revive productive in¬ 
duftry, oilers aftignats on difpolable inheritances, 
J how 
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how happens it that this magnificent fecurity 
docs not fuffice ? What other value can be 
offered, when terror, avarice, and a want of 
patriotifm, caufe the fpecie to difappear ? Would 
you employ force to bring it again to light ? 

It enters into the policy of the revolution to 
have recourfe to a great and firm refolve ; and 
it is not a vulgar rcfource that muft now be 
refortcd to, fince all the movements which have 
produced our fecurity have been extraordinary 
ones. 

Paper money has been often found to obtain 
a preference over gold and filver, by its rapid 
movement, and by favouring the circulation in 
a prodigious degree. 

Silver has a value, and for that very reafon 
cannot become a token of its own value: every 
value is therefore dilplaccd and fuperfluous. 
When filver is given, a rude truck is made 
after the manner of favages, of certain iflanders 
who employ fifhes as pledges of exchange. 
The perfcdlion of a polifhed flate is to introduce 
tokens without value, to introduce them with 
fecurity, and to multiply them with the profu- 
fion the want of tokens demands. Now, the 
whole of the fpecie is infufficient for the 
quantity of labours and of merchandizes', and it 
is not the labours which beget tokens, but the 

tokens 
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tokens which beget labours; or, in other words, 
it is the hope, the promife, which in politics as 
well as in morals puts every thing in motion. 
Paper of every delcription labours for the fu¬ 
ture ; and even though it Ihould only fave the 
prefent quarter of an hour, fince life confifts en¬ 
tirely in the prefent, it would be infinitely pro¬ 
fitable. 

Gold and filverare not at the bottom reprefen- 
tative tokens of all properties; they are them- 
felves very real properties, but are at the fame 
time iUujory riches, which, if too much accu¬ 
mulated, would become entirely ufelefs. The 
inutility of gold is demonftrable, fince the 
chance that put it in your poficllion may one 
day deprive you of it: by ceafing to place the 
againfi the real, a prodigious fource of new 
riches would be created, ieeing that a bit of 
paper might be much more fuccefsfully bartered 
againft the fimple faculty of obtaining the real 
at will; and w e fiiould at length be diftin- 
guilhcd from favages by this political work, a 
work that would banith a falfc ufage, and pro¬ 
portion the abundance of tokens to the extent 
of the need a nation has of them. 

Give adivity to every hand, and riches will 
fpring up : multiply exchanges and trucks, no 
matter with what token, provided it be ac-. 

know lodged 
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knowledged by the whole of the fociety, and it 
will invariably elfetft a real payir^cnt in one way 
or another. 

In America certain favages employ cacao- 
nuts as pledges of the 'ir exchanges: they would 
do better to eat their money, and circulate from 
hand to hand fmall pebbles. VVe do not cat 
our gold and filvcr ; but elevated opinions are fo 
different from current opinions, that the riches 
are placed in the Jirong box, while they merely 
refide in the head, that is to fay, in the idea 
that the promife will be realized. Credit there¬ 
fore conflitutes the riches, and is greater than 
the material objed. 

A falfe half-crown, if it has pafTed through 
fix hundred hands, has abfolved its crime in the 
view of fociety : fince, if it has deceived one 
man, it has ferved five hundred and ninety-nine 
others, who have enjoyed the phantom as effec¬ 
tually as if it had been a reality. This is above 
the comprehenfion of ii vulgar mind, which is 
conftantly dcllrous to deflroy the hen for her 
golden eggs, and to fee the fource and depot of 
the metal. 

Multiply mone\, and let it even be of the 
bafeft and mr.-ft defpicable kind : fiy to your 
labourers, this is the rccoinpenfe of your toils ; 
and thefe labourers, that is to lay, the three 

and 
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and half fourths of your population, will take 
your money, your contemptible money, and if it 
circulates for one hngle day, it will circulate 
for a thoufand years. Such is the bank of 
England; confidence is repofed in a monarch, 
but you will not repofe the fame confidence in 
a nation. With the foil of France for a fe- 
ciirity^ you oppofe qffignats ; and, notvvith- 
ilanding, the Angle word credit puts in mo¬ 
tion incalculable labours, which are paid for, it 
is true, fooner or later, but are always per¬ 
formed in advance. Speak to me after this of 
putting yourfelves in the power of thofe who 
have heaped together metals. Riches are wait¬ 
ing the opportunity to give laws to you, be* 
caufe you will not declare that you will difpenfe 
with metallic fpecie. 

And whence arifes this privilege of metal, 
which is to be exchanged againft every fpccies 
of propel ty ! Thefe metals are not amaffed but 
by dint of time and labour; and the fpecie will 
never be fufficiently abundant to enable every 
man to be employed, and every merchantable 
article, finding one who covets it, to meet with 
a buyer. Confidered as a token, the poverty of 
fpecie is manifeft : confidered as riches, of all 
riches it is the moft abfurd. 

Throughout the extent of the French terri¬ 
tory 
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tory there are thoufands of things to fell which 
do not fell: and in every part we meet with 
day labourers who offer to fell their labour : for 
want of tokens every thing languifhcs. Create 
thefe, do not be afraid to multiply them, and 
you will in the event fee them pour themfelves 
over the land^ becaufe there the firft materials 
are. 

Without an abundant diftribution of new 
tokens^ millions of bargains which can and ought 
to be made will not be made, and thoufands of 
men will remain without employment: pub¬ 
lic and private undertakings will be put a flop 
to, thofe who poffefs will not enjoy what they 
have, and thofe who might enjoy without pof- 
feffing, will difturb foclety for want of employ¬ 
ment. 

Let the tokens of riches be precifely what 
they ought to be, Jimplc tokens: thofe who con¬ 
fide in gold and filver alone, are favages and 
nothing better. Allow thefe tokens to circu¬ 
late, and you will conftantly fee them find a 
level with the neceffities of the nation. The 
true token of property is not gold, but paper ; 
it is not a truck, to be employed as it is in the 
deferts of America, but a promife, a title given 
to a member of the fociety which affures him 
that he will one day obtain fuch a value. 

Aflignats 
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Affignats are terrifying to thofe alone who 
fee fociety in one unique or tranfitory point of 
view;—to thofe who do not perceive in the 
circulation a rcnaedy for every political evil. 
Movement, movement is needed ! it matters 
not what the ftimulus be, multiply the token, 
and if the leaf of paper, the parchment, the bit 
of leather riles one farthing above its intrinjtc 
value, the Hate is faved. Truft to this token, 
and let it be paper ; be careful even that it lhall 
be nothing elfe. Shun the real value ; for, let 
me repeat it to you, it is a promife: you mull 
receive it or reje£l it, there is no medium. 
This paper fupported by fimple hope, has an 
advantage over gold ; but as we are far above 
this limple hope, it will become a real and 
true payment of every value, from the greatell: 
to the fmalleft. 

Montefquieu has obferved: “all goes well 
when money fo perfectly reprefents things, that 
the things may be had as foon as the money 
is poflcfled, and when things fo well reprefent 
money, that the money may be had as loon as 
the things are poflefled.” 

Draw without apprehenlion the boldeft con- 
fequences from this fine truth, the newcft and 
moll important to be found in his book. Ac¬ 
knowledge with Montefquieu the terrible and 
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titicertain domination of metah, and the abfolute 
want of tokens: to the word fpecie fubftitute 
the word paper ; it will anfvver the fame end, 
and will anfwer it much better; it will be 
twenty times more fupple and more atlivc, and 
will vivify the cold and ftagnant parts of the 
kingdom. Polilhed fociety will not attain its 
full perfection, until the abundance of tokens 
fliall have cftablilhed no difference between buy¬ 
ing and Jellingy that is to fay, until the nation 
(hall be as prompt as the adtion. With her 
two milliards of affignats, how very diftant is 
France dill from this point ? 

The wilhes of enlightened men will not be 
accomplifhed on this head, until human pre¬ 
judices (hall have been fubdued. How is the 
mafs of fociety to be perfuaded that their idol 
deceives them ? Accuftomed to metals., they 
will only be reconciled to paper when it ad¬ 
vances the intereft of opulence and avarice: 
they do not perceive that to give a new life to 
an empire, it is neceffary not only to multiply 
the token, but to raife it alfo to the height of 
all the moveable and territorial property. They 
feem to feel for the people, and to dread on 
their account the good effeCl it will produce on 
perfbns in affluent circumftances: but where, 
uulefs in affignats, is the token to be found that 
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will free the ground from its ftcrility, and iii- 
duftry from its flagnation ? Where the token 
that will replace the cclipfed fpccie ; that will 
create riches by the limple movement of circu¬ 
lation ; that will decompole the terrifying mafs 
of accumulated merchandize ; and, giving anew 
confidence to the ftate creditors, that will at 
once fatisfy judice and public intereft? 

“ Allow me motion,” faid Delcartes, “ and 
I will create a world.” Give me, I fay, an 
abundant token, and France will be faved. 

The pyramids of Egypt were built with 
onions; and oak leaves alone will fuffice to rc- 
eftablifli public atTairs, provided there is pru¬ 
dence in the nation and firmnefs in the govern¬ 
ment. If a mine of gold or filver were to be 
difeovered in France, France vvould be loft ; by 
gold Spain has been undone. 

If the token is multipiicablc, there is a ftill 
ftrongcr reafon why it ought to be divifible: 
it is the indiu;ent clai's that has the ffreateft need 
of this token, feeing that it pofl'efl'es no credit 
in itfelf, but borrovvs one from the ftate. The 
ftate anfwers for all thofe who cannot make the 
fmalleft advance, which it makes for them, 
communicating to them all its force. Out of 
nothing, nothing can be made, and the flighteft 
burthen requires a lever: the token, whatever 
8 its 
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its value may be, is the leaven thrown into the 
pafte ; it difappears, but imparts its fubftantial 
quality. So a multitude of men do nothing, and 
can do nothing, becaufe with an immenfe quan¬ 
tity of pajh they have not an atom of leaven, 

Ty rants have always contrived to derive a 
great advantage from national credit, but have 
applied it to their infatiable cupidity, and made 
it the infrrument of much mifehief. If as 
much had been attempted for the fplcndor of 
the flate, as has been done to acconqdifh its 
overthrow, France, the miftrefs of the finefi: 
productions of Europe, and exclufu’cly fo of fe- 
veral of them, would in commercial matters 
have invariably given the law to the furround¬ 
ing nations; fince the nation that has ticed of 
the moft efl'ential produdions is always tri¬ 
butary. 

As a fluiTjhering property fpecie is nothiirg; 
when it is adivc it is every tliing. Wherever 
any good and uleful aim is to be acconipliflicd, 
if the Jpccie or the token be needed, the thing 
remains to be d{)ne: but 1 have already proved 
that the ideal token is intinitely preferable to the 
material token. 

Two milliards of afiignats have a terrific af- 
ped; but they arc to be dllfufed over an im¬ 
menfe and poor population : they are a vaJi rc- 
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fervoir which is about to feparate into a million 
of fmall ftreams, and thefe again are to termi¬ 
nate in the arts, in commerce, and more efpe- 
cially in agriculture. This capital, which the 
nation appears to lend, will be again poured into 
the national trealury, the people returning with 
the one hand what they fliall have received with 
the other. 

Even although aflignats fliould beflow on a 
ftate merely a momentary ftrength with which 
it ftiould triumph interiorly over its enemies, 
this firft ifluc might be confidered as a vidorj'-, 
feeing that it is important to give to the wheels 
of the new and fuperb machinery their full 
fcope: the motion being once impreffed, the 
machine will move by its own weight, and by 
the general intereft. Then will the enemies of 
the conftitution, themfelves hurried on, aban¬ 
don their romantic ideas; and the ancient idol 
of defpotifm, ftrippsd of its laH: golden fringes, 
will have no longer either priefts or adorers. 
The foil of France, a fine foil open on every fide 
to cultivation, is the power which will receive 
the incenfe, and be cherifhed ; while the Haves 
who fought gold at the foot of the throne, will 
fcarch after it in the entrails of the common 
mother. The national aflembly will thus imi¬ 
tate the father who addreffed his children: dig 
3 tbe 
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the garden,, my fans, you will there find a trea- 
fure. But the garden is not to be broken up 
without a ploughing inftrument; and affignats 
are the foie and great means of cultivation and 
fecundity. 

This fragment was compofed and pub- 
liflied two months before the firft emiflion of 
affignats in France, and when it was in contem¬ 
plation to ifi'ue them to the amount of two mil¬ 
liards of livres. The meafure then experienced 
a llrcnui'us oppofition; and the author flatters 
himfclf that by this effort of his the public were 
reconciled to the expedient. 


ADDRESS TO THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY. 

Gentlemen, February i\, 

WHEN in your wifdom you decreed the li¬ 
berty of the prefs, you wiffied to crufli a def- 
potifm the mofl: debafing and moft dangerous of 
all, which hung upon the mind and deprcflccl 
the flight of human genius, and which flrove to 
extinguifh all public knowledge. You were fen- 
flble that if it was important for nations to im¬ 
prove continually their internal organization, to 
enlighten their legiflators, their adminiftrators, 
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and dlreftors of every kind^ and it was of no lefs 
moment to ere£t a tribunal which might be at 
once the greateft rcflraint upon the enemies of 
the country, the fiiil: chaftifement of eftabliflied 
tyrants. This aflive fentinel roufed the people 
at the very moment it v> .»s intended to load them 
with fetters; he it was that prepared and ac- 
complilhed the revolution. 

What is it that really creates the public opi¬ 
nion ? The liberty of the prefs. I’his is the 
fource of the great political truths upon which 
depends the fate of all the nations of the earth, 
and without which fervitudeand opprefl'ion alone 
would go unpunifr.ed. 

You have recognized, Gentlemen, that no- 
thins: could belong to man, if thousht belonged 
not to him ; that to deny him the power of 
fpeech was to annihilate the freedom of thought; 
that there was no medium between the right of 
fpeaking and that of writing ; and that, the in- 
duflry of man having invented the prefs, it was 
his organ which aisled wherever his thought was 
entitled to acl. 

The enemies of the revolution tremble at fee¬ 
ing the liberty of the prefs, that organ of the 
public opinion which dilpenfcs glory or fhame, 
cftablilhed in the two worlds. They would fain 
interrupt that communication of the ideas which 
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is the beginning of focial felicity : it is to the 
intereft of the republic that the wicked fhould 
be known, and this they fear. By whom would 
the faults or crimes of governments be now pu¬ 
nched, if not by that moral a£tion which, giving 
to obfeure offences an avenging notoriety, tranf- 
forms a bold denunciation into an adl truly 
civic. 

God has willed that there fhould exift on earth 
a thing fuperior to legiflators, to the laws them- 
felves, a thing to which every kind of power 
owes the homage of fubmiflion and refpeft :— 
it is the information of the public, and its organ 
is a free prcls. Alas ! that gift of the divinity, 
that great benefit of the legiflation, is on the 
point of being deflroyed—and by whom ? by 
the judges of the Cbniciet. 

If the prels be a moral action, why do not 
our adverlaries oppol'e tt) it a moral adlion ? 
Have ever the enemies of the conftitution been 
laid under any conflraint ? Are they not per¬ 
mitted to reply to every thing if they can ? 
lias tlieir glaring averlion to public liberty been 
otherwife combated than by the ftyle of com- 
paflion ? There is no diftindtion between 
citizen and citizen ; con flit utional toleration ex¬ 
tends to all civil and political opinions. You 
have not allowed fanaticifm, banilhed from our 
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altars, to take refuge at the altar of our 
country. The partizans of the old govern¬ 
ment have enjoyed an unbounded freedom of 
the prefs, and have heaped up accufations and 
abufive reproaches upon the friends of the re¬ 
volution, without the latter having ever deigned 
to complain. 

By what wayward difpofition have the judges 
of the Cbdtelet, in prefence of a mild and to¬ 
lerating legiflature which abhors equally the 
perfecutions of ftate and of religion, been in¬ 
duced to ferve none but defpotiq minifters j and 
why have they liftened only to their agents, and 
manifefted a difpofition to ftrike the friends of 
the coaftitution alone ? Why have they not 
left the public, that fupreme cenfor, to judge of 
the errors and immorality of authors ? Why ? 
It is becaufe, enemies of the rights of man and 
of nations, they wifli at prefent to ftifle all 
patriotic writers, only .that they may crufli the 
human race with impunity under the weight of 
arbitrary power. 

Individual liberty being extinguilhed, the 
Chdtekt has fnatched the moft odious weapon of 
tyrannic fway, the fureft to intimidate a whole 
people, by having the air of punifliing only a 
few. It is the public liberty that is menaced, it 
is the legiflature itfelf, for the fentences of the 

judges 
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judges of 'the X^hdtelet (hamefully contiadl^l the 
3a\v; their abfurd fentences comprife all the 
exceffes of the moft dreadful ariftocracy, and, to 
crown their audacity, the Chdtelet would fain 
perfuade us that it reftrains the prefs only for 
the intereft of virtue and of mankind. 

To regulate the liberty of the prefs, is to 
annihilate it: to write is a moral a£l:; it mull 
be unlimited, or it muft not exift. Determine 
then the limits of time and of fpace, if you would 
give bounds to thought, Eftablilh an inquifi- 
tion rather than create refponfibility. Yes! 
an inquifition would be preferable, for one 
either braves it or is blent; but refponfibility 
opens an immenfe field for conftraint, violence, 
and tyranny. How mince a truth, how fay 
that a thing is and is not, how foften the hide¬ 
ous colours of vice ? There is no term to li¬ 
berty when the public fafety is concerned; 
and the flavery of thought becomes more fhame- 
ful than its total abfence. To.deprive ideas of 
their independence, is entirely to eclipfe the hu¬ 
man mind; becaufe its flight can only be mea- 
fured by its energy, its virtue, and its gran¬ 
deur. 

If a man is born to have an influence upon 
fociety, who will dare to reprefs a prolific idea ! 
an idea which ijiay in ^n inflant decompound 

our 
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our calamitous and erroneous notions, and pre- 
feut to us a truth ufeful to naankind ! Deny Pro¬ 
vidence, if you believe not that it has alw'ays in 
ftore fome few men of genius who fuddeuly 
inundate the globe with a new flood of know¬ 
ledge, defccnding with an accumulating pro- 
grciTion from age to age. 

The entire liberty of the prefs, or its annihila¬ 
tion ! This is our requeft; for thought being 
infinite, the inviuble chain of ideas cannot be 
divided; and the power which tranfmits them, 
being equally unlimited, can fuffer no con- 
ftraint. 

What would refponfibility become ? The 
perfidious dagger of defpotirm, claiming the 
appellation of the Iword of juftice ; and foon 
this dagger would afliiflinate patriotifm. 

The pretext aflumed for murdering the con- 
ftitution is to call out a libel ! At this vague 
w'ord one would fuppofe it necefl'ary to fhut 
out truth, to obliterate the art of printing, to 
eiface the fhifting picture of the human mind, 
which by turns reprefents different things, and 
to extinguifh in man the capacity of difeerning 
between good and evil. Then would men be 
automata, and no longer ftand in need of laws. 
But there is no fuch thing as a libel j it is a 
phantom which impofes upon a timorous ima¬ 
gination. 
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guiation. If the compofition contains fome 
truths, it cannot be a libel ; and if it be a heap 

of falfehoods, let it be dete£led, and it will. 

0 

fink into contempt. Befidcs, are there vivid 
colours in the univcrfe without ftrong con¬ 
trails? Every thing here below mull endure 
oppofition and contention; and virtue in my 
opinion is only real, when it has maintained an 
obllinate conteft. A thought is not an aftion, 
and tribunals can only reflrnin actions: if my 
fellow citizen adopt my thoughts, it is only 
from a conviAion of their juflnefs and pro¬ 
priety ; fer I do not foi ce his choice or ad- 
hnc'ce. My thoughts aic nothing if nobody 
adc^pt them ; if my tl’.ou"ht3 arc formed to 
overturn a grr it abui'e, that abufe will not fall 
till mr equals have perceived the danger of it. 
Tiic cxercife of my mind is natural, and con- 
fcqucntly lawful ; it is this that modifies the 
univerfe: but unlcfs generally adopted, what 
would it become ? I fpcak to intelligent beings 
like mylelf, and if tneir conceptions do not tally 
with mine, I have been miflakcn ; if our no¬ 
tions agree, I no longer a£l. It is the general 
body, and that prohibitive law would then 
wither the nerves of a£liv;ty and confc'ience. 
You wifli man to aft, and you forbid him to 
think ; annihilate all liberty, annihilate man ; 

there 
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there is no medium between (laves or mere 
machines, and citizens perfedlly free. 

Need I repeat here that thought is no more 
contained in a book than heat is in fire or cold 
in ice; it is the reader that creates the idea, 
and if his idea l>e not in concord with yours, 
the book is nothing but black upon white. 
Thus fall to the ground all foolifh accufations, 
all fenfelefs affertions ; thus the negative de- 
ilroys the affirmative ; and thus, in the torrent 
of opinions, whatever is falfe links, and truth 
alone floats upon the furface. There is no ilbel 
when an anfwer is not prohibited. Patriotifm 
may and ought to have its enthufiafts; it is a 
reaction agaiuft the overflowing of anti-patriotic 
cries. Although enthufiafm fhould give birth 
to a new world, the love of its country would 
excufe fuch extravagances; and fince the days 
of Plato, thofe who dream of the great changes 
that may be efledled by thefe three fundamental 
points, nature, liberty, and equilibrium, only 
view in anticipation the revolutions which time 
will infallibly bring about upon the earth, 

I do not mean to fay that there exift no 
criminal writings ; but thefe criminal writings 
are fuch as contain treafon againft the nation ; 
they alone provoke the public vengeance. 
When an individual attempts to b? ftronger 

than 
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than the whole mafs of the nation, when he 
contemns the authority of the legiilator, he is 
fubjetfl to the tribunal, which ought to puni^ 
the crimes of national treafon; but where 
exifts this tribunal, or where ought it to 
cxift ? 

Enlightened Europe, and men of letters in 
particular, are not recovered from their furprife 
at feeing the national aflembly create an extra¬ 
ordinary tribunal, which may combine with 
the enemies of the reprefentative body to fub- 
due and annihilate it. The crime of treafon 
againft the nation appears in the condufl of the 
judges of the Chatelet., and all France accufes 
them. The minifterial rage is abfolute mad- 
nefs, and inflames thefe iniquitous judges. 
Thus among the Romans, the Decemvirs, who 
afpired to tyranny, took no care to follow the 
fpirit of the republic ; and was not their ciiminal 
intention fully unmalked ? The judges of the 
Chdtelei, in attacking patriotic writers, make a 
guilty effay of the means of difiblving the re- 
prefentativc body of a fovereign nation; they 
employ the moft odious means to bring it down 
to its former debafement. But the national 
aflembly will not fufi'er the faireft attribute of 
fovareignty to pafs into the hands of the judges 
of the ChdteUt : that tribunal would be a prin- 
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ciple of divillon which might diiTolve the ftate, 
and France would exhibit only a fantaftic go¬ 
vernment, if the national afiembly fhould diveft 
itfelf of the power of judging all crimes of na¬ 
tional treafon. 

I accufe the judges of the Chdtelet of the 
crime of treafon agaiiift the nation, and appeal 
to the conflituent power to have them cafhiercd. 
The conflituent power emanates from the na¬ 
tion ; the conflituent power mufl either be 
denied or admitted without referve; and where 
can it be, if it rclide not in the reprefentatives 
of the nation ? The conflituent power is foie; 
the other powers a:e produced by it : it equals, 
it furpaffes all the other wills; and ought to ac- 
complifli the fpeedy abrogation of the Chdtelet, 
becaufc the national liberty is more in danger at 
this moment than when the foldiers of defpotifm 
furrounded the capital, fince the atrocity of the 
plot excited an infurrcclion, and fince the fword 
may be oppofed to fire. But in the prefent cafe, 
it is inconceivable how a national decree could 
have been given up to the diferetion of the judges 
of the Chdtelet. Tins guilty tranfadion proves 
the infidious dexterity of the enemies of the re¬ 
volution. But hear what Tacitus addrefies to 
all nations who imagine themfelves free when 
they have made laws, and yet at the fame 

time 
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time abaiodon the execution of them too blindly 
to impure hands. 

Plus togn quam enfe tyrannus fcipfum fcrvabit. 

When one nation is threatened or attacked 
by another nation, what does it do? It em¬ 
ploys its own forces to repel the afliiult. If 
the rcprcJ'cntatives of a nat ion, aflembled to give 
it a political conftitution, be attacked by private 
political bodies or by powerful perfons, ought 
they to intruft the care of their defence and 
that of their operations to others than thera- 
felves ? Will they proceed to create an extra¬ 
ordinary tribunal, which may combine with the 
enemies of the reprefentative body of the nation 
to fubdue or to overturn it altogether ? 

Is not all derived from the conllituent power? 
It is an incredible miftake in the aflembly of 
the reprefentativcs of the nation, not to defend 
itfelf by its own energy againft the attacks that 
may be made upon it, and to take other mea- 
fures of refinance than what the nation takes or 
would take when it is or fhould be attacked. 

It is inconceivable that the national aflemblv' 

« ^ 

flnnikl Qreate a tribunal againft the criminals 
who infult the refpeft which is its due: ought 
not the reprefentativcs of the nation to conduit 
themfelves as the nation would do in cafe of at¬ 
tack ? It would retain its defence in its own 

hands; 
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Iiancln; it would charge a feie**!: number of its 
members to inquire into the offence, and to make 
a report according to which it would judge. To 
call another power to its aid, is not this unbe¬ 
coming its fovereignty ? And who ought to 
judge the crimes of national treafon, if not the 
reprefented nation ? 

The rcprefentativcs of the nation have already* 
afted in conformity to this principle upon fevc- 
ral occafious; among others in the cate of Tou¬ 
lon, of the prcvoft of Maricilles, of the court of 
vacation of the parliaments at Rennes, of Metz, ■ 
and of Bordeaux. Why then has the national 
affembly beftowed on a particular tribunal, out 
of its own body, the cognizance of offences 
againfl its political life and againft its decrees ? 
It cannot be doubted but that the national af¬ 
fembly is not aware of the extent of the rights 
which the natioh has conferred upon it j they 
can be thofe only which itfelf would have exer- 
cifed, if it had not recurred to reprefeatation. 

As the nation would have cbofen a portion of 
its members to inquire into the offences againft 
its majefty and to report the evidence, that it 
might pafs impartial fentence ; fo the reprefen- 
tatives of the nation ought to charge a part of 
their number with the bufinefs of taking in- * 
formation and of reporting the refult to na- ' 

tioiial 
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tional afTembly, that it may be able to pro¬ 
nounce penalties fuitabi? to the crimes of na¬ 
tional treafon. 

It is falfe reafoning, to fay that the nation or 
its reprefentatives cannot have the right of exer- 
cifing the judicial power, and that this would 
be to ad both as judge and as party. Not only 
ought the nation or its reprefentatives to referve 
to themfelvcs the cognizance of crimes againft 
the national majefty, but I maintain that the 
former cannot beftow this power on any other 
tribunal without the greateft danger. Neither 
r^he aflembled nation, nor its reprefentatives, un- 
queftionably can exercife the fupreme executive 
power which is conferred upon the king, nor 
the judicial power in its details, fuch as judging 
between man and man; but when the matter 
relates to attacks on their political exiftence or 
on the couftitution, the nation or its repre¬ 
fentatives are the foie judges, and the executive 
power cannot, without criminal negled, dilpcnfe 
with the execution of the fentences pronounced 
by the nation or its reprefentatives. 

Montefquieu fays, that the celebrated Ma- 
chiavel imputes the lofs of liberty at Florence 
to the people’s not judging the crimes of treafon 
committed againft them in a body as at Rome: 
there were judges appointed for the purpofe. 

yoL. II, D d I conclude 
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I conclude then, that the national aflcmbly 
fhould decree, as a conftitutive article, that the 
legiflative body can take cognizance of and judge 
the crimes of national trcafon, without having 
the power of transferring the charge to any fpe- 
cial tribunal. 


MORTMAINS. 


THE ecclefiaftical bodies have been the moft 
eager to affume the odious right of fervitudc, 
and to give it an unbounded extenfion. 

Among the fubjefts of the fame monarch the 
reparation of a road or a river condemns fome to 
an eternal opprobrium, and degrades them to 
the condition of the vilefl: animals. There are 
ftill Frenchmen, who, when they die without 
pofterity, cannot tranfmit to the next akin the 
land their labour has fertilized, who are not al¬ 
lowed to employ their own tafte in the choice 
of a confort, and who, when they expatriate 
themfelves to enjoy elfewhere the rights of hu¬ 
manity, are purfued by their Jcigneurs, who, 
wherever they can find them, feize on their 
property. 

The entire abolition of this Lift trace of the 


ages 
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ages of barbarity, of this laft crime propagated 
by the nobility even while they were heaping 
up enjoyments in the midft of the liberty of the 
capital, is what we have realbn to expcfl from 
the reigning monarch; and it was neceflary 
that the royal authority (hould be eftabliflied in 
all its Iplendour, to the end that a moft fingular 
contradiction in our manners might be aboliftied. 
On one hand, we fee natives of France the flaves 
of a fief-holder ; and on the other, foreign Haves 
who become free the moment they put a foot 
on French ground. 

The people have thus had to fupport at once 
the feudal dues, and the royal imports : was it 
poffible that they could groan under a more de¬ 
cided 11.:very ? and if a griping intendant is to 
replace the poflelTor of the fief, will not the rural 
fervitude be the fame ? 

The mortmains will not feel that benevolent 
power of kings which can enfranchife the flaves 
of the feudal lyftem, until feveral very burthen- 
fome imports lhall have been taken off: it is 
then that the liberty which has been rertored to 
them will give them the courage entirely to 
lhake off the (hackles of misfortune. 

The fyrtem of mortmain, whatever may have 
been faid to the contrary, is evidently derived 
from the old military difeipline : the term itfelf 

D d 2 is 
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is a rolccifm. The mainmortables were no other 
than foldicrs fubjeftcd to captains: the abroga¬ 
tion of mortmain is therefore a claim, fince the 
political conftitution is entirely changed, and 
fince thofc who have profited by this odious 
right bring to the ftate none of the advantages 
it formerly derived from them. 

The pofitive laws of nations ought frequently 
to be compofed afrefli after the natural law; the 
maratime law, for inftance, is ftill made up of 
odious ufages, worthy of the ferocity of the ages 
of barbarity. The laws on which the higheft 
encomiums are beflowed, are, in the view of the 
philofophcr, no other than fo many human er¬ 
rors. Whence arifes it that they have obtained 
refpcfV, when they are founded either on a long 
abufe or on an ignorance of what would be bet¬ 
ter? The progrefs \vc have made in knowledge 
mufl: and ought to efFcvt falutary changes. 


OF AN INCOMMODIOUS PRIDE. 

AMONG fovercigns there is no one who, 
going back a certain number of degrees, cannot 
count a Ihepherd in the number of his an- 
ceftors ; nor is there any ftiepherd who, having 
recourfe to the fame reckoning, could net per¬ 
haps 
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haps count a fbvereign or a lord among his, 
provided fliepherds were as fond of reckoning 
the number of their anceftors as they are that of 
their fhcep. But although nature ordains that 
all men (hall be born equal, civil focieties intro¬ 
duce a difference among them, becaufe there is 
in the frft place an inequality of (Irength, fer- 
vices, merit, and fortune; and becaufe, fe- 
condly, public liberty is in reality compofed of 
fmall facrifices made by individual liberty. 

We will therefore admit of unequal ranks, 
and allow fuch a man to occupy the higheft Na¬ 
tion he can in his own imagination. The pride 
of the great is iudeftrudlible, and ought accord¬ 
ingly to be tolerated j but let it be dire<£bed to¬ 
wards ufeful aims. Nobility, in whatever orna¬ 
ments it may be clad, can be no other than an 
accidental quality, fo long as it is feparated from 
virtue, that is to fay, from noble and perfbnal 
a^ls. 

Birth alone can give no claim to glory; and 
when an idolatrous worfhip of titles is fought 
by thofe who poffefs them, it fhould be recol- 
lefted that it is always in the power of an en¬ 
lightened nation, to appreciate and corredt thcfe 
exaggerated pretenfions by the inftru^Sions of 
its philofophers and comic poets, and to punitli 
their authors by difdain and the influence of 

D d 3 opinion. 
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ppinion. It befides belongs to education to 
leffcn the cfFed of thefe diftindtions, which 
ceafe to be humiliating when men no longer 
confent to be humbled. 

A firm readlion of thought is well calculated 
to check the overweening pride of thofe who 
are noble, and to cafe from the load of their 
envy thofe who are not fo: when perfonal 
qualities are in a manner fixed in a nation, they 
deftroy the prejudices which have beftowed on 
birth, unaccompanied by merit, a dazzling 
Iplendour to which it cannot be entitled. 

It therefore depends on an enlightened nation 
to mortify and fubdue that incommodious pride 
of the nobles, which is to be found at this time 
in hereditary monarchies alone. But feeing 
that the Majefty of the crown abforbs all thefe 
little grandeurs; and that thefe nobles, be¬ 
ginning with the firft gentleman, are in the 
fulleft extent of the term fubjedls, it muft fol¬ 
low, that all fubjedls being neceflarily at an 
equal diftance from the throne, the inordinate 
pride of the nobles j a mania revived in latter 
times, ought to be combated, by holding out 
to their view a.matter under whom they ceafe 
to be independent. Thus will this illufion, not 
calculated for the prelent era, be deftroyed, 
whenever the enlightened part of the nation 
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(hall ftep forward, and point the well dire£led 
fliaft of ridicule at that jargon of armorial bear¬ 
ings and quarterings^ which is merely the bale 
counterfeit of real grandeur and virtue. The 
Ipirit of philolbphy has long decompofed thefe 
puerile abfurdities, which the vanity of courtiers 
and the indolence of courts have fb miftakenly 
aimed at eftablifhing, among enlightened men 
who are fuperior to fuch prejudices. 


OF THE LAW NOT MADE AND NOT LESS 
EXISTING. 

THE law is the rule preferibed to order 
and to forbid. Notwithftanding what certain 
writers have maintained, the true prototype of 
every law is the natural law, a deviation from 
which renders either of them vicious, and in 
the event detrimental. But the natural law is 
in its application, if I may be allowed fo to ex- 
prefs myfelf, a law not yet made, but as it were 
merely appreciated. Political fuperftitions, ftill 
more execrable than religious ones, have in¬ 
vented a kind of magical words and circles, be¬ 
yond the boundaries of which we are threatened 
with deftfudion : the foot, however, which 
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palTes them finds a fure and folid ground. The 
enlightened ftate of a renovated people can ad¬ 
mit of no phantoms; and we are urged on all 
fides to approach the law not made., but Hill 
cxifting. 

As it belongs to the whole of the nation to 
make laws, and as a nation has neither force 
nor exiftence unlefs in the aggregate of all its 
parts, the code it ought to form fhould be vari¬ 
able, the laws being at the bottom nothing 
more than fo many remedies perpetually ap¬ 
plicable to the difeafes of the political body ; 
they ought therefore to be combined conform¬ 
ably to the moft matured knowledge of the 
prcfent genius of the nation ; and whatever is 
no longer analogous to this ought to be correct¬ 
ed in the code. 

A nation, therefore, can never be bound by 
its primitive inftitutions, feeing that by fuch a 
tie, the very fuppofition of which is abfurd, it 
would forbid itfelf every amelioration and im¬ 
provement. The government abfolutely de¬ 
pending on the genius of the people, its modifi¬ 
cations ought eternally to fpring out of the na¬ 
tional will; and a ftate can never become a 
legitimate aflbeiation, unlefs when each in¬ 
dividual obeys voluntarily and wittingly the 
laws framed by all. 

Thus, 
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Thus, a nation cannot by a ridiculous con- 
traft bind itfelf to defpotilm, or to the exccf- 
live and unreafonable opulence of a fingle in¬ 
dividual ; and fuch a contraft is for a ftUl 
Wronger reafon null and void for the fuccceding 
generation : a weak or extravagant nation would 
otherwife chain its profperity, would crown 
tyranny and its coffers, and men would become 
merely vile fubfidiaries. 

Nations ought invariably to be confidered as 
in the plenitude of their exiftence, that is to 
fay, as making a daily and hourly progrefs from 
the ftate of nature to the ftate of civilization, 
compounding and recompounding themfelves in 
a new and neceflary way, by that moral power 
which ought unceafingly to a£l:, and which 
forms the aflbciation by uniting the wiflies of 
all. 

This is the reafon why every nation ought 
eternally to preferve the riglit of its independ- 
ance, which belongs to the aggregated body. 
When we confider the deplorable errors of 
antiquity, there is fo much to be forgotten, 
that the greateft fervice a nation could receive 
from its good genius, would be to be rendered 
abfolutely forgetful of what is paffed. 

It is certain that we proceed from idea to 
idea, from reflexion to reflexion; and the 

fcience 
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fcience of government is thus freed from Its 
abfurdities, while each diplomatic vifiou, and 
each chimerical terror it engenders cannot ftay 
the progrefs of the political machine. It has 
already been clearly evinced that man can have 
no controul over his pofterity, becaufe the 
rights of man are the rights of each generation; 
and for a ftill ftronger reafon we can upon no 
plea impofe on ourfelves reftraints and ties that 
fatigue and harafs us. Policy can have no 
other rule than the greateft fum of liberty and 
happinefs; and having a pre-eminence over 
every thing, it can only be controuled by what 
prudence and local circumftances may com¬ 
mand it to do. It ought therefore to have 
conftantly in its view the moral condition of 
man; and neither can nor ought to oppofe any 
perfe£live means by which he aims at eftablilh- 
ing a better order of things. Man, unwittingly 
even, has a tendency towards the laws which 
are as yet not made, but reft in the bofom of 
nature: there the life of the body politic rc- 
pofes, and there is harboured the deftruftion 
of the extravagant and chimerical pride by 
which the human race has been degraded and 
baftardized; 

To have a juft comprehenfion of theft new 
truths, it will be fufficient to examine the 

origin 
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origiQ of laws: now we can difcover but two 
kinds of laws, the laws made and the laws not 
made* 

The law not made is a relation which one 
thing has to another, which is independent of 
the things , themfelves, and which exifted be¬ 
fore them. Prior to the exiflence of a line, 
there was a law which, fuppofing a line, ren¬ 
dered it produdtile, and which, fuppofing an¬ 
other parallel line, had fo ordered as that thele 
two lines fhould never touch or meet, even 
were they to be lengthened out to infinity. 
Before the Creator formed any one individual, 
there exifted a law according to which each in¬ 
dividual was to depend on him from whom he 
was to receive being and fupport. 

Before God had created effences, there was a 
law according to which of two equal cflences 
one fhould be worth as much as the other; the 
tveo were to be worth the /wo, the man worth 
the man ; confequently, it was already deter¬ 
mined that the individual who ihould not efleem 
every other individual as highly as he fhould 
prize himfelf, would contravene this law not 
made ; fuppofing the tin'o intelligent, he ought 
to prize the two, and, failing to do fo, would 
fin againfl the above-mentioned law. 

Prior to the exiflence of a fociety of intelli¬ 
gent 
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gent men, there was a law according to which,' 
fuch a fociety being fuppofed, each individual 
compofing it could neither deceive, tyrannize 
over, nor contemn any other, becaufe truth 
exifted before things, becaufe art is poftcrior to 
things, and becaufe deception, fraud, and lying 
are pofterior to art. 

Before men exifted, there was a law accord¬ 
ing to which, the fuppofed men being to be 
created equal to each other, they could obey 
their own conventions alone. In the fame way 
alfo, fuppofing one man to oblige another, this 
law not made required that the latter fhould be 
grateful to the former, and that ingratitude 
fhould be puniflied, as diametrically oppofite to 
the law which exifted before things, that is to 
fay, the law of gratitude. If, on the contrary, 
it fhould happen that one man fhould offend an¬ 
other, the fame law required that he fhould be 
punifhed in proportion to the injury and mif- 
chief he had done to that other; and this pu- 
nifhment had for its obje£t, not only the revenge 
due to him who received the injury, but alfb the 
eftablifhing of an example to thofe by whom it 
fhould be witnefled. 

This law not made is in itfelf an intrinfic and 
univerfal juftice which comprehends all that has 
been created, but which exifted before any thing 
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was created. This invariable and -eternal law is 
the only one that can afford us juft agreements, 
and can regulate with nicety the duties and 
relations of each individual to any other in¬ 
dividual. 

Man was vifibly deftined to live in fociety 
with man. The perfonal paffions, inherent in 
all men, leading each individual to break through 
the bonds of fociety, men, by way of reprefling 
thefe abufes, found themfelves obliged to make 
fuch laws as flhould give force to the laws not 
made^ and (hould equally bind the whole of the 
fociety : thefe laws were denominated the right 
of nations. 

But as this unlverfal fociety is compofed of 
an infinite number of particular focieties, placed 
in different climates, and the relations of which 
depend on the different fltuations of nature in 
which they are found, fome of them being fta= 
tioned at the fea fide, others in forefls, others on 
mountains, and others again being fufceptible of 
various commercial intercourfes, legiflators have 
beftowed different laws on thefe different na= 
tions ; and thefe are what are termed civil Icrjcs. 
But as man might alfo often forget himfelf, anci 
might ceafe to recollefl his duties towards him¬ 
felf, philofophers have contrived what are called 
moral laws. 

Ai; 
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All thefe laws, however, whether written# 
civil, or traditional, are no other than fo many 
means contrived to facilitate to us the intelli¬ 
gence and execution of the laws not made* 
Thefe may properly be confidered as the beft 
and moft fublime laws, becaufe they fpring out 
of the natural right, the tranfgreffion of which 
is the moft extenfive and moft cuftomary caule 
of the phyfical evils that opprefs the human 
race. Men colle<fted together in Ibciety ought 
therefore to be governed by the natural laws, by 
the laws which are not as yet made, but which 
neverthelefs exift; becaufe thefe alone can be 
produdive of the pofitive good order which is 
moft advantageous to men. To thefe Ibvereign 
laws, inftituted by the Supreme Being, all men, 
and all human powers, ought to bend. They 
are immutable and irrefragable, fince man has 
here below the right to make the moft he can 
of his portion of liberty : this fuperiority of his 
belongs to his intelligence; he has received it 
from the author of nature, who has determined 
that it fhall be fo, by the laws of equality he has 
eftabliftied in the order in which the univerfe 
has been formed. Now, what applies to moral 
alfo applies to political order: all the pofitive 
laws injurious to fociety ought to be annulled, 
however ftrenuoufly they may be fupported, be- • 
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caufe we are here to exercifc our reafbn, ex¬ 
tended and perfected by the ftudy of the phyfical 
and natural laws. 

The laws not made are truly deferving of our 
admiration, and ought to be developed, being in 
themfelves perfedlly well calculated to convey 
to us a knowledge, founded on evidence, of the 
progrefs of the natural laws, and forming the 
rule by which the beft government is fquared. 
Since mifery, complaints, and intcftine commo¬ 
tions are the unequivocal effeds of the greater 
part of our laws, we ought in the laws not made 
to feek the tutelary authority the protection of 
which fecures the natural right of each indivi¬ 
dual, a right that is never reftrained, and indeed 
cannot be fo, fince it is extended in proportion 
to the beft poflible laws which conftitute the 
order that is moft advantageous to all. 

It is entirely for want of having recurred to 
theft laws not made that writers have formed 
ideas fo different and even contradictory on the 
natural right of man, raifleading the people by 
an endeavour to reconcile things that can never 
be brought to meet. By adhering conftantly to 
terms, they have unceafingly confounded the 
fovereign and the fovereignty; and hence have 
ariftn all the errors by which the human fpecies 
• has 
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has been opprefled. How happens it that thtf 
periods which have been termed the ages of 
ignorance, have been thofe in which the wifeft 
governments have been edabliflied! It is be- 
caufe the avidity of the rich had not yet learned 
to profit by the wants of the poor, becaufe the 
inequality of the citizens was not as yet an 
obflacle to the work of reafon. 

The firft principle of every government, and 
of every dodrine oii the fcience of governing, 
ought to be the public weal; and this as well as 
every other principle muft be independent, be¬ 
caufe by each of them diftindly, and all of 
them colledively, every thing is to be regu¬ 
lated. The laws eftablifhed by the author of 
nature are juft and perfedt in the general plan, 
at the fante time that they are immutable : we 
have for feme time advanced towards them, 
but more ftill remains to be done, for they are 
not yet made.. Has not man, endowed with 
intelligence, the prerogative at leaft to contem¬ 
plate them, waiting until they fhall be realized \ 
When men (hall at length have exhaufted a 
multiplicity of errors, and all the evils which 
are the refult of them, they will feel the ne- 
ceflity of renouncing the greater part of the 
made laws, and of recurring to thofe that are 
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not made^ as the only ones which can conftantly 
fecure the glory and tranquillity of the human 
race. Nature herfelf holds out to them the in¬ 
vitation ; and thefe unmade laws will be the 
imperious ones to w'hich (he will force them to 
recur. Then will mankind be fenfible of all 
their beauty and utility, and will liften to the 
call of philolbphy, without the help of which 
all legiflation is vain. The empire of the laws 
of humanity has been mil'undcrftood, and in- 
dividnal laws have been fubftitutcd in their 
(lead : but if the dignity of man refidcs in the 
pcrfe£lIon of the political laws, and if men, 
equally provided with hands, give atSlion and 
energy to every thing on this earth, the talk of 
political regeneration is mod alTuredly theirs. 
In the auguft fanftuary of nature they will feek 
the laws not yet made \ they will call thefe to 
their fuccour, and by no effort of refiftance will 
their publicity be defeated. No, refplendent 
with their innate beauty, they will dazzle the 
view of each enchanted fpe£lator, on the day 
appointed for the termination of the mileries 
and degradation of the human race. 
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FUNERAL ORATION ON THE CLERGY OF 
FRANCE. 

MASTER Clergy, whofe obfequles we now 
perform, my deareft friends, was born in France 
in the middle of the fecond century, of indigent 
Italian parents. To vex him you had only to 
mention his primitive origin j and he would blufli 
and foam with rage. The duty of Mafter 
Clergy was to teach religion in France by the 
pradtice of the virtues which it enjoins; his 
power was confined to things fptritual ; but, as 
early as the third century, he entertained the 
ambition of extending his rights and his power 
over things temporal. 

In the fourth, fifth, fixth, and feventh cen¬ 
turies, Mafter Clergy acquired immenfe wealth, 
increafed his power, and obtained a great in- 
iluence in affairs of ftate. Nothing was eafier; 
the people, crufhed beneath the load of various 
calamities, fought a refuge with him, and made 
rich donations to purchafe a remiflion of their 
fins. Mafter Clergy made it an article of faith, 
that valuable prefents to the church opened the 
gates of paradife and (hut the gates of hell. 

In the eighth century, Mafter Clergy mani- 
fefted his difcontent againft Charles Martel, who 
held the flothful kings of France under his 
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tutelage: Charles had made free with /ome of 
his poflefiions, and Mafter Ckrgy, who was not 
fond of lofing his acquifitioiis, was prodigal' of 
anatheiTias. At that time Ibme of the laity had 
the cure of parilhes. 

In the ninth century, Charlemagne bitterly 
upbraided Mafter Clergy with his paflion for 
worldly goods. What! faid he : you have re¬ 
nounced the pomp of thte world, and yet you 
feek every day to increafe your wealth by all 
forts of artifices; you promife paradife, you 
threaten hell, you employ the name of God, and 
that of certain faints, to ftrip the rich and the 
poor who have the fimplicity to fiitTer them- 
felves to be over-reached; you fee plainly, 
Maftcr Clergy, that you deprive the lawful 
heirs of their property—if this continue, my 
fubjefls will foon be ruined. My paternal 
heart is wrung while it thus reproaches you, 
and 1 therefore hope you will fet bounds to 
your immoderate ambition. Thele reproaches 
had the fame effedl upon the mind of Mafter 
Clergy as the replies which overturned his 
^ophifms had upon the Abbe Maury. The 
ariftocrates are very fenfible that they are in 
the wrong, but they never mend. Mafter 
Clergy did the fame: he gave a loofe to his 
fruitlefs rage; and foon afterwards, to revenge 
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the ftem reprimand of Charlemagne, he re¬ 
volted againft the rights of the crown and againft 
the perfon of the fovereign. 

Louis the Debonnaire took it into his head 
to reform the manners of Mafter Clergy, but 
Mafter Clergy obliged him to wear the robe of 
penance, and found perfons to execute that in- 
folent and ridiculous farce; he difpofed of the 
royal fceptre, and proceeded to this excefs of 
audacity, becaulc Charles the Bald had had the 
weaknefs to acknowledge his jurirdi^lion. 

The voluptuous ignorance of Mafter Clergy 
in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, 
was I'uch that be could not fign his name, or 
if he did, it was like the deceafed Chriftopher 
de Beaumont, v\ ho was obliged to fpell his cleri¬ 
cal mandates. An authoi', no doubt a con¬ 
temporary, pleafantly attacks this clerical 
ignorance. Otiui deditus erat (derm) gulce 
quam gloria. Otius coltigebat libras quam libros ; 
libentius ivtuebatur Mariam quam Marcwriy male- 
bat legere in Salovwne quam in Salemone. 

Here is latin, my friends, more eafy to com¬ 
prehend than to explain. Notwithftanding his 
ignorance, Mafter Clergy knew how to turn 
the ftupidity of the people to his own profit; 
the donations multiplied. There was at this 
time a theological war to fupport: Mafter 
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Clergy loved theological wars, becaufe he could 
then perplex at will the fmallcft efforts of hu¬ 
man reafon. This theological war gave birth 
to a fedt called Jiercoroni/ls, 

Mafter Clergy, plump with good cheer, 
wifhed to tafte of the forbidden fruit. Com¬ 
plaints were made againft his concubinage; but 
he replied triumphantly that they might feek 
angels to govern the church. 

In the twelfth century. Mailer Clergy had 
fomc dlfputes with the monks, who having in 
their turns acquired a ftrong rclifh for the 
fruits of the people’s credulity, carried off from 
the bifhops fome oblations of the living and of 
the dead. Mafler Clergy feared much lell thefe 
monks, already in poflefhon of the minds of 
devotees, fliould take it into their head to fclze 
upon his ring and his crolier. 

It was in this age that Mafler Clergy was 
fuddenly captivated with martial glory: he 
fought, in the crufades, conqoefts flill more 
temporal than fpiritual. All thofe who flocked 
to the flandard of the crofs obtained the full 
remifiion of their fins, and the fouls of the 
foldiers in the army beyond fea who had the 
happinefs to be killed, were inftantly admitted 
to the joys of paradife. Hiftory fpeaks little of 
the deeds and achievements of Mafter Clergy 
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in thefe holy wars, but it reprefents him chang¬ 
ing modes, and bedecked with precious ftones ; 
he wore a fliOulder'belt, and handfomc fpurs; 
and a cutlafs, (ludded with jewels, hung from 
his gilded girdle. Mafler Clergy loved a little^’ 
expenfive fliow, and carried that difpofition to 
fuch lengths, that it was found neceflary to re-^ 
form his ftables; he was not allowed to keep 
more than forty or fifty horfcs ; he was re- 
flrained from hunting and hawking, elpecially 
when on an cpifcopal vifitation to his vicars. 
His vicars were probably richer than they are 
now with their portion congrue\ for their por¬ 
tion congrue would hardly have been fufFicient 
to furnifh Mafler Clergy with a light collation. 

Jn the thirteenth century, Mafler Clergy felt 
his genius begin to dawn ; he fludied at the 
univerfity of Paris. Scholaflic theology, with 
its train of diftintlions and fubtleties, was then 
the mafler-piece of fcience; he wafted his in- 
telledls in difcuflions equally frivolous and la¬ 
borious; and he encircled himfelf with fantaftic 
ideas which he exchanged for others, eager to 
beftow a real body on all thefe impalpable 
beings. It was in the fame century that Mafter 
Clergy eftablifhed a tribunal of inquifition which 
joafted heretics alive, as viftims pleafing to the 
Pivinity, 
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In the fourteenth* century, Philip the Fair af- 
fembled the ftates-general of his kingdom; the 
third eftate was called now for the firft time, 
and was much tickled by this honour, for it yet 
knew not that itfelf was the nation; this in¬ 
formation it was afterwards to receive from 
philofophy and philofophers. In this aflembly, 
Malter Clergy began to fliuffle, and afterwards 
gave very equivocal figns of adhefion. In the 
fame century, he was excluded the parliament, 
and reduced to his fpiritual government alone, 
which greatly humbled his worldly pride. 

In the fifteenth century, Mafter Clergy was 
guilty of a heinous crime; he had a great fliare 
in the death of the brave Maid of Orleans, that 
martyr of her country who periflied by the nioft 
cruel torments. About this time the difputes 
between the norainalifls and the realifts engaged 
the attention of Mafter Clergy, and, fuitably to 
his rapacious policy, he made that controverfy 
an affair of religion and even of ftate. 

At all times, Mafter Clergy had a ftrong at¬ 
tachment to fire and faggot; he more than once 
regaled himfelf with the fumes of twenty or 
thirty thoufand men burnt for a theological ar¬ 
gument. Excommunication was always with 
him the prelude to the ftake. 

In the fixteenth century, a great diffcnfion 
E c 4 having 
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leaving arifen among the inconceivable retailers 
of indulgences, the dilbrders of Matter Clergy, 
his fcandalous pleafures, and his haughty domi¬ 
nation, gave birth to the reforms of Luther and 
Calvin. Thefe great Icourges of the infolence 
and rapacity of Matter Clergy converted into 
current fpecie the gold and ttlver of the 
churches, burnt the archives, and unclciftered 
the monks and nuns. But while Matter Clergy 
was fighting theologically, and had totally neg¬ 
lected morality in unintelligible controverfies, 
the good Henry IV. tenderly cenfured him 
about his manner of inttruCling the people. 
Preach by your good examples, faid he; let the 
people be incited to goodnefs by your behaviour: 
I would with all my heart conform to the doc¬ 
trines you preach, but furely you cannot think 
that I am ignorant of what you do. 

In the feventeenth century. Matter Clergy, 
who had been intolerant during the four preced¬ 
ing ones, and defirous of crowning his intoler¬ 
ance with the royal diadem, thought to ttrike a 
great political blow by advifing Louis XIV. to 
revoke the edi(tt: of Nantes : but he was egre- 
gioufly miftaken; he fowed againft the mo¬ 
narch, againtt himfelf, and againft the national 
fplendor, the feeds of indignation, of revenge, 
and of patriotifm. In vain did he endeavour to 
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bewilder the minds* of men in the difputes of 
Janfenifm; in vain did he raife the confeflbrs of 
the king, of the princes and princefl'es, to pre¬ 
eminent importance; his coalition with fatra- 
pifm was to be of (hort duration. A century 
more and this Coloflus, infulting to human rea- 
fon, reduced to the rank of the lowed: courtiers, 
was deftined to fall, becaufe his enormous opu¬ 
lence was not even apologized for by thole vir¬ 
tues which the mod ordinary policy would have 
enjoined him. 

In the eighteenth century, Mafter Clergy was 
feized tA’ith a new fpecies of ambition ; this was 
an inordinate defire for the adminlflration of 
public alfiiirs. Madcr Clergy wilhed to rule the 
date. Mitred adminidrators are bad adminiP* 
trators indeed. 

The opulence of Madcr Clergy, his inutility 
for indruelion, his degrading occupation in the 
palaces of our monarchs, the palpable contra- 
diftion between his duties and his conduct, all 
diowed that this pompous perfonage was a very 
ordinary mortal. This is hut too true, my 
deared brethren; a moral poi'trait, without the 
varnilh of the virtues, is always a wretched per¬ 
formance. Our worthy reprefentatives obliged 
Clergy the Great to fwallow a draught, com- 
. pofed of m^fculine and thundering eloquence, 
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of urgent logic, and of true and chriftian prin¬ 
ciples. In vain did the abbe's Sieyes, Maury, 
and d’Eytnar endeavour to oppofe the falutary 
effefl:; it was requifite for his glory and his fal- 
vation that Clergy the Great fliould die : be is 
dead. All the fanaily of Clergy the Great is 
overwhelmed with the deepeft forrow; his good 
mother the church of Rome is much offended at 
finding that her crofled and mitred fbn has made 
his will in favour of the nation. The nation 
has only refumed her own conceflions : thefe, 
when purified, will afford falaries to ufeful func¬ 
tionaries. A great leprofy is cleared away from 
the political body: healthier and more robuft, 
it will 110 longer be preyed upon by the princes 
ffyled ecc]ejicifiics\ and as the regeneration is 
complete, the altar of the God who was him- 
felf poor and humble will attra£l: a greater afflu¬ 
ence of worfhippers : they will be more difpofed 
to receive the words of the gofpel. Clergy the 
Great is dead ; thofe who fhed tears for him are 
few; and foon will they join the numerous and 
found part of the kingdom, which exclaims: 
L.ong has Clergy the Great lived ; let him reji in 
peace* 

P. S. Every kind of fuperflition had made 
its way in our country ; the monks, the plu¬ 
rality of benefices, idle profeffions of every kind; 
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devoured the fenfe* of the people: theology 
featcd on the benches made the fchools re-echo 
with noify difputes; furred doflors, and libra¬ 
ries flocked with commentaries on the canon 
laW'!—what precious hours devoted to inutility! 

We have pruned the voracious branches of 
ccclefiaftical power; they are lopped: priefts 
are no longer totally independant of political 
laws; the clergy is no longer aflbeiated with 
the orders of the Jiate, with the right of pre¬ 
eminence ; its fuperiority over the temporal 
power is now the objefl of derifion; it no 
longer interpofes its authority in all the affairs of 
fovereigns. The time is paft when the fword 
of the church was eternally brandifhed, and its 
thunders hurled from the lofty feat of St.'Peter. 
Its famous quarrels are buried in oblivion; the 
declamations of the monks have returned to 
their tranfalpine origin. We look from afar 
upon Spain and Portugal, fubjefl to the inquifi- 
tion, as nations flupidly flumbering under a fa- 
cred yoke. The fpirit of letters has reftored to 
philofbphers all their boldnefs; they have intro¬ 
duced into chrifliau focieties an exalted and mild 
harmony, a temperate fubordination ; and the 
refpefl for firft principles has caught from the 
genius of religion its noblcft attribute, forbear¬ 
ance. 
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FEUDAL GOVERNMENT. 

WOULD you wifti to be made acquainted 
with the outrages of feudal government ? The 
Emprefs of Ruffia ordered a whole village to be 
maflacred for having killed its lord ; neither the 
women nor children were fpared. This aft of 
cruelty is entirely fuitable to the perverfe genius 
of nobility. 

Our Trench princes wiflied literally to form 
among men a diftinft order ; but the people in 
their turn become the kings of the earth. We, 
who were formerly fubjedts of a king, and even 
of princes, are at prefent fubjefts of our country. 


OF THE TITLE OF EMPEROR. 

UNFORTUNATELY for them, men are 
too apt to allow themfelves to be governed by 
words. The fupremacy of the empire of Ger¬ 
many was exclufively owing to the title of 
emperory a title which aided the authority of the 
ambitious princes, and preferved that of the 
weak ones: the idea which the people attached 
to the word empire was the caufe of their fub- 
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miffion to the emperor. Thus by a ftrange 
ignorance of the rights of man, and by the yet 
ftranger acceptation of this term, did the houie 
of Auftria, which, but for Richelieu perhaps, 
would have poffefled no afcendancy whatever, 
aggrandize itfelf, and eftablifti a controul over 
all Europe. 

From that time the emperors fancied them- 
felves the legitimate fucceflbrs to the patrimony 
of the Cefars ; and, independently of thefe pre- 
tenfions, they arrogated to themfelves rights 
degrading to man and to nations: impofed upon 
by a term, the latter acknowledged an ufurped 
fupremacy. 

The o-randces held fiefs, the titles of W'hich 
they received from the emperors; feveral cities 
agreed that they were their flaves; fovereigns 
confented to appoint them the foie heirs of their 
domains and fubje£ts i and the popes alone re- 
fufed, after having fan£tioned this abufive au¬ 
thority over the univerfe, to fubmit to it; 
being fhortly after zealous to preferve it for 
themfelves, over Italy at leaft, the pretenfions 
which enfued on either fide occafioned for more 
than fix hundred years that bloody contcft be¬ 
tween the papal fupremacy and the empire, in 
which the princes of Europe declared for the 
one party or the other, jufi: as their prejudices 
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happened to fway them. Thus did the exalta¬ 
tion of a Angle word, and the mifintcrpreta- 
tion of a title, defolate the human race. 

When the popes rewarded the fervices of the 
predeceflTors of Charlemagne with the empty- 
title of Roman patricians, L.eo ventured to de¬ 
clare Charles emperor / In doing fo he dif- 
played a policy at leaft equal to his gratitude : 
this flattery to a powerful prince enabled him to 
lhake off all depeiidance on the emperors of the 
eaft, and fecured him a proteftor againft his 
enemies. Indeed, the new title fo conferred 
did not appear to him to be more injurious 
either to his rights or authority than that of 
Patrician, as he entertained a full conviftion 
that Charles would never refide at Rome. On 
their fide, the people, dazzled by the warlike 
qualities of Charles, jealous of the credit of the 
bifhops, confidering themfelves as degraded by 
the magiftracy of private men who governed 
them under the dhhonoured title of fenators, 
and carried away by the attradion of novelty, 
received the new emperor with the tranfports 
and acclamations peculiar to Italian enthufiafm. 

Charles was proclaimed. The bijhop of 
Rome fancied that he merely beftowed a title, 
that he Amply manifefted his gratitude by the 
lhadow of an ufelefsly apparent grandeur; and 
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the pope did not know what he beftowed: he, 
neverthelefs, in reality invefted Charles with 
the moft dangerous authority with which a 
prince could poffibly be armed ; with a power, 
the conditions of which had not been regulated, 
nor its extent bounded by any convention or 
any contract between the fovereign and the 
people. Such a title cOuld not fail to footh and 
augment the vanity of the prince, becaufe it 
conveyed the expreflion of the moft noble of 
all fovereign dignities, and, as it was indeter¬ 
minate, moft effedlually favoured his ambition. 
It was befides extremely well calculated to awe 
nations, exadling from them a higher refpeft 
and a more effedlual fubmiffion, becaufe they 
could but imperfectly appreciate its rights, at 
the fame time that they were difpofed to make 
ftill greater facrifices, becaufe they cftimated 
thefe ftill more by the title of the prince than 
by the extent of their means. But the bijhop, 
the people, and even Charles himfelf, were very 
far from conceiving a juft idea either of the 
authority which this fatal title was about to 
place in the hands of the fucceflbrs of the 
latter, or of the wars, devaftations, crimes, 
and horrors of every defcription of which it 
was to be the fource. Unlefs for this deteftable 
flattery of Leo, no one of the weak, daftardly, 
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and perverfe fuccefibrs of Gharles, ^Yould ever 
have thought of affuming the name of emperor^ 
far from Rome, where no one of them ever re- 
lided ! Never, at the extin’ftion of this guilty 
race, would it have entered into the ideas of a 
teutonic count or duke, who commanded at 
moft a few thoufands of vaCPals in the forefts of 
Franconia, or in the barren and rocky waftes of 
Bavaria or Suabia, to beftow on himfclf the title 
of the vanquifher of the earth, and to perfuade 
himfelf that this title eflabliflied his right over 
the flates which had once compofed the do¬ 
minion of Rome in the weft, and particularly 
over Germany and all Italy ! But this title 
being once received and accredited, the noble¬ 
man who was decorated with it did not con¬ 
ceive a lefs idea of the high deftiny of himfelf 
and his houfe, becaufe, as was often the cafe, 
his defeent and origin were mean and con¬ 
temptible; while each of the titulary princes 
ftrove with all his might to convert the au¬ 
thority it gave to the eftabliftiment or aggran¬ 
dizement of the houfe of which he was the 
head. What ferved to inflame this paffion ftill 
more in the greater part of them, was to fee 
prieft, a refident at Rome, under fhelter o(J 
another title^ the import of which was not pre- 
cifely underftood, contrive in an infidious an^ 
8 indired 
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uiJircft way to ufurp a power he pretended 
to hold e>:clufively over Italy: this was an¬ 
other of the caufes which rendered the empire 
and the emperors fo difaftrous to Italy. 

The indifcrcct admiration we have bellowed 
oh the throne of Rome and that of Italy has con¬ 
tributed more cffcftually to their grandeur than 
even their fucceiles. In the hiftory of the un¬ 
fortunate race of mortals we every where fee 
the fatal example of the afcendancy of words 
over nations, and the' peril which attends the 
adventifious ufacre of them. 

Germany is an afTcrablage of Hates em- 
barrafied with privileges, cuHoms, laws, mo¬ 
nies, preindiccs, pretenhqns, ridiculous ufages, 
barriers, and governments which unceafindv 
thwart each other. So many, and fuch little 
and needy fovereigns, every where in oppoli- 
tion, every where jealous, and every where af- 
fcfling the importance of a natural enmity, an- 
noui’.cc that fuch a chaotic mafs cannot long 
bold either its flaape or its confiftency. 


DANGEROUS CALCULATIONS. 
POLITICAL arithmetic originated in Eno"- 
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y^d. .'In the reftifying of errors it is abfolutely 
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neccffary; but it is at the fame time tifeful to 
tyranny, becaufe it teaches how far a nation 
may be loaded with taxes, and bear its burthens 
tranquilly and patiently. 

In the hands of a ftatefman political arith¬ 
metic is admirable; but if you intruft it to 
thofe nice calculators who fcarcely leave to men 
what is phyfically necefiary to their exiftence, 
it becomes a dangerous weapon. If it is in the 
pofifeffion of a mere financier, tremble; he 
will augment the population, to increafe the 
fupplies. 

If political calculations could be extended to 
the phyfical accidents and moral revolutions 
which change the fortune of the citizens, they 
would then contribute to the happinefs of na¬ 
tions : but they are faulty and objedionable on 
this account, that they confider alone the mo¬ 
ney they can fqueeze and extract. The refult 
of M. Neckcr's work is terrible, when we re- 
fled botli what the nation paid under the ancient 
regimen, and Vv'hat the fpirit of financing ftill 
endeavoured to add to fo enormous a charge: 
the nation proceeded under this annual load; 
and a bad policy calculated on how many mil¬ 
lions more it would be able to bear without 
finking under the accumulated weight. 

If execution be the touchftone of the iineft 
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theories, political arithmetic has not wrought in 
France all the good that was expeded from it, 
its calculations having altogether tended to^in- 
vent new taxes on induftry. Could any thing 
be more deplorable or more unjuft ? 

Thus, in the clofet of the man who is not 
fincerely attached to his country, and ftill lefs 
fo to the human race, does every thing become 
a poifon. 

We find in hiftory that republican govern¬ 
ments have oftentimes treated the citizens with 
the higheft feverity. An attachment to politi¬ 
cal juftice does not therefore always belong to 
the freer governments; and a fimple fociety 
may become as tyrannical as the proudeft defpot. 
The Englifti afpire at liberty, but it is for 
themfelves alone, as is evidenced by the almoft 
infupportable yoke they have impofed on the in¬ 
habitants of India. 

A tyrant has occafionally his moments of hu¬ 
manity : in the hands of an individual poffelT- 
ing an unlimited power, a pure defpotifm may 
be lefs terrible than the decifions of republican 
focieties, fome of which have been known tc 
follow up their principles with inflexibility, and 
to be in all cafes devoid of pity. 

A tyrant may open his eyes on the follic.' 
and enormity of his enemies: but an opprefiiv< 
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republic neither bluihe-^ nor trembles. The 
molT: daiigerou-s nf a:'; tyranutes rcnclea in the 
breads of ilio;c admiiiiUiators who fancy they" 
add to tlic'ir own liberty when they reduce 
others to a flate of ilavcrj. 

In the reeiojis favoured by liberty, foreigners 
arc eftentimes hardly dealt by: Switzerland 
abounds in oc'.ufve privileges; the cruel 
citizen rhcic p-r: ides Ihmielf that the air and 
the lull’s rays being his property, he can de¬ 
prive him of them who lojourns on his terri¬ 
tory. 

When Roti'.c l:ad not yet completed her plan 
of conOjUclf, the Rontans ftudied to conciliate 
the affecllons cf t’ne conquered nations : they 
allowed the pi ovine...: to make ch'ice of the go¬ 
vernment they fhcHild deem to he beft calculated 
for their Intcin il policy ; and the fubhdics they 
demanded fioio tiun; were on the condition of 
clTi'anchiicment : \'. ith rcfpcfl to their laws, 
they were tluir ov n mafiers. Eut when the 
work of iubjugatioir was completed, Rome, 
which had before cuchauted the nations by her 
beneficent fway, did not neglect to terrify them; 
fhe feat her pretors and her prefidents into the 
provinces. Pauius Emllius lecelved an order 
from the fenate to deliver up Epirus to pillage, 
and this order was executed throughout the 

whole 
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whole province: in one day an hundred and 
fifty thoufand (lives were made, and leventy 
cities and tou iis facked. .Could any tyrant have 
given a more cruel order ? 

To come to Id's coniequcntial ohjcds, we 
will take a view of the fmall republics, and fee 
there the infupportable pride of a little inhabi¬ 
tant, who with the quality of bourgeois fancies 
hiruJelf (iiper>v-r to the refi: of the world, and 
V. ha in the little villa ge where ha cxercifcs his 
arihaiity perlecutcs the (Iranger with all his 
: his quality of Icurgcoh is his foie title 
and inheritance; and to (uch a degree does it 
infatuate h.m, that his infolence and audacity 
exceed every thing. 


OF PRECISE LAWS. 

IN England there was a law which forbad 
bigamy^ or the having of two wives. A man 
was accufed of having five ; and as this cafe 
had not been fpecified, the cuipiit was ac¬ 
quitted, upon a decifion that the law ought to 
be interpreted literally, becauie, according to 
the Englilh, it fhould never be equivocal. It 
was afterwards amended, and declared exprefsiy, 
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that he who fhould take rrore than one wife 
fhould be confidered as guilty of bigamyy and 
puniflied accordingly. 

About the fame time, and in the fame 
country, a man cut off his adverfary’s nofe : he 
was tried for this offence, and the charge of 
having mutilated a member was laid in the In- 
didment. The counfel for the accufed main¬ 
tained, in his defence, that the nofe was not a 
member; and upon this an a£i of parliament 
was framed, declaring that for the future it. 
fliould be confidered as fuch. 

Precife lav^'s atford no room for fubtleties^ 
while thofc that are equivocal beget proceffes to 
infinity : upon thefe the fubaltern minifters of 
juflice live, as worms are nouriflied by putrefied 
s bodies. 

In France, fucceffons and contracts have 
been the mofl cuflomary aliments of chicanery. 
Lawyers and proftors deteft whatever is clear: 
and notaries, by their enigmatical expreffions, 
feem in a manner to have nothing elfe in view 
befidcs veiling their ignorance and puzzling 
every thing. If the laws were to be literally 
exprefied, they would be as literally inter¬ 
preted; and the fortuitous intervention of a 
few abfurd cafes would not prevent their ma- 
jeflic difplay. 


The 
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The moft neceflary reform in French jurif- 
prudence that I know of, would therefore be 
to filence the advocates, the moft determined 
wranglers in exiftence. They ought merely to 
narrate, to prove, and to conclude by a fhort 
recapitulation ; or rather, the inftru<ftion on 
each procefs ought to be made out in writing, 
an expedient that would put an end to the un- 
necefl'ary and difgufting prattle of the bar. The 
pleaders would be more aftiamed to write than 
to fpeak prolixly ; and their objireporous bawling 
would ccafe to diftionour daily the landluary of 
the laws. 

Lycurgus and Solon forbad the ufe of that 
verbofe eloquence which they confidered as 
having no other tendency than tiiat of leading 
men aftray from the path of truth. Some of 
thefe fpeech-makers have a knack of feizing on 
the minds of weak men, and of communicating 
their borrowed paffions to their hearers, juft as 
a madman communicates his diftortions and gri= 
maces to thofe who look upon him. 

In proportion as patriotic eloquence is admi¬ 
rable in its great movements, when, by the 
mouth of public orators, it thunders in fuppor! 
of the national caufe, as it once thundered a 
Athens and at Rome;—in proportion as it i 
venerable when it fpeaks to the people on thei 
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great intercfts, which it determines by an ia- 
ftin£t more fare than reafoning, fo is it ridicu¬ 
lous when it wafles itfelf in obfeure controver- 
lies, and when, a flave to the little venal paf- 
lions, it tends to no other effeil than to weaken 
the wifcfl; laws. It then begets a long courl'e of 
pleadifigs, and the multitude of forms through 
which the pleader is obliged to pafs before he can 
reach the end of a contcH:. 

The iu'otlety of legal commentators throws 
a thick veil over the bcfl right: and as what¬ 
ever prolongs the trial is ufcful to the rich client 
and injurious to the poor one, thofe of the for¬ 
mer dais keep in pay the multitude of intrepid, 
babblhig advocates, who would weary the pa¬ 
tience of the judges, and exhauft their faculties, 
if filence were not to be impofed on them. 
They w'ould drive Themis from her .temple, 
and in defpite of all juftice would rcraaui mailers 
of the field of battle. 

It is really diHreffing to fee thefe advocates, 
perfectly inailrerent to the caufe chance throws 
in their way, follow it up with the mofi; tenaci¬ 
ous obfiinacy : if there were as many tribunals 
as the myllerious ladder of Jacob had flops, every 
caufe would have its appeal, and the difputes 
would be eternal. 

J have introduced the above images into this 
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ferious difcufilon, the better to dcfcrlbe the legal 
abufes w hich certainly call aloud for reform, and 
which are harafiing in the extreme both to the 
judges and the public. 

Let me afk who can digell the multiplicity of 
local cuftoms in France ? and how can a way be 
i'cen through the prodigious numbe r of foreign 
edi<Sl;s ; the obfeurity of the code, the digeff, and 
the new laws ; the accchion of the canonical 
ones; the various ordonnances, flatutes, and 
declarations ; the colle£lion of refolutions and 
awards of tribunals ; and the commentaries and 
annotations of the legal body? The patience, 
the reafoning, and the views of the philofophcr 
arc terrihed at their rccollccbion. 

In the obfeure jurii'pindcncc of decrees chica¬ 
nery fucks the blood of the people. Aii ! what 
bold fpirit w'ill flop forward and fimpiify the 
laws ? A king of China had a diamond mine 
clofed, to the end that the attention of his flib- 
jcdls might not be diverted from agriculture : 
but to what monarch will it belong to difpel the 
frightful chaos in which juftice ib often ftrays ? 
The Augean liable once found a Hercules to 
cleanfe it: it cannot be that we are condemned 
everlaflingly to grovel in fdth. 


WISE 
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WISE LAW AMONG THE HEBREWS. 

IF political equality is the impoffible thing ; 
if Lycurgus himfelf faw during his life-time the 
derangement of his fyftem ; if democracies have 
fcen their principle of equality difappear; and if 
the remedy of an equal divifou of lands is a 
greater evil than inequality, the government 
ought neverthelefs to recoHedi that an indivi¬ 
dual can owe nothing to the ftatc, provided the 
ilate owes him nothing; that the bafis of every 
political body refides in a juft temperament; that 
it has been formed to concur towards the gene¬ 
ral happinefs by eftablilhing that of each mem¬ 
ber ; and that the law ought to reftrain as much 
as poflible the cupidity which heaps up exceffive 
wealth, afterwards to adopt fuch expedients as 
may tend to render properties lefs unequal. 
Among the Hebrews there was a law emi¬ 
nently wife: land could not be alienated by 
fale for a longer period than foity-nine years. 
The purchafer’s enjoyment was for a fufficiently 
long term; and the feller was not irretrievably 
deprived of his property. 

If the ftate were not occafionally to reftrain 
the covetoufnefs natural to certain men who de¬ 
rive enormous profits from the public revenues, 

all 
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all the riches would foon be confined to a parti* 
cular clafs. To deftroy this monftrous difpro- 
portion, and the inconveniences that refult from 
it, there are fyftems that make a fweep of riches, 
taking the treafure out of certain coffers that arc 
too full to pour it in eifewhere. Thefe com¬ 
motions, notwithftanding they do not take place 
in a well ordered government, are ftill not with¬ 
out ilieir utility, when they wage a fpecies of 
war o:i fortunes illegitimately acquired, and 
founded on malverfations authorized in times of 
trouble. 

Wealth acquired by the misfortunes of the 
flate perifhes of itfelf as it were in an inftant: a 
gnawing worm, which labours unceafingly to 
devour the root, is at the foot of the tree. 
Where is now the race of each of the Midaffes 
in whole hands every thing was converted to 
gold ? I have witnefled the ruin of thirty houfes 
fcandaloufly enriched, either in the fubaltern 
departments of the miniftry, or in the odious 
revenue appointments: I have feen the children 
of thefe cjriminal fathers diflipate the property 
on which the public maledidion has fallen. A 
fimilar fate will befall the opulence of the job¬ 
bers, contractors, and monopolifts of our days : 
their ill gotten wealth will be fcattered abroad, 

and 
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and their names configned to oblivion and con¬ 
tempt. 

The lilt of all the rich financiers who have 
inundated France fince the death of H(_nry the 
Great would be curious ! Where are they, and 
where their poflerity ? Is it not furprifing that 
not the fmalldl: trace of them and theirs is to be 
found ? Certainly an exterminating angel muft 
have been charged fo dedroy thclc fons of for¬ 
tune, thefe ephemeridal giants w ho threatened 
to fwallow up every thing : how can otherwife 
fuch a phenomenon be explained ? What a con- 
folation to groaning virtue, and what a Icfl'on to 
the robbers who lubriif on rapine alone ! they 
are dcflroyed the firfl by their own deflrudlive 
iyllems. 

However, waving all this, there are revolu¬ 
tions which, attacking in a manner the proprie¬ 
tors of fpecic only, are neither fo injurious nor 
deftru£livc as if they were to bear on the induf- 
trious clalTes, the cultivators more efpccially. 


HISTORICAL APPROXIMATION. 

IT is impoffible not to call to our recollection 
the Gracchi, who refufed to employ the prodi¬ 
gious advantages nature and rcnow'ii had be¬ 
llowed 
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flowed on them in any other way than for the 
good of their fellow citizens: the elder Grac- 
chus fell; and as in this great man ail the 
ftrength of the people refided, the people' fell 
with him. 

The younger of the Gracchi perifhed at the 
head of the fame party, for the fame caufe, and 
under fimilar circumllances. 

Nearly fcventecu centuries after, hiflory af¬ 
forded a fmilar event ia Holland, la the midfl 
of his ferviees and his toils, De Witt had no 
other objects than the glory, the hapninefs, and 
more clpecially the liberty of his country : it 
was attacked, and he defended it with wifdotn 
and intrepidity. The party againft hich he 
had to combat efteemed b.ini too much not to 
dread him : it was therefore judged expedient to 
get rid of him by aiJaffination. He had a bro¬ 
ther equally beloved and eflimabic, but not in 
the enjoyment of fo high a reputation. T’he 
elder having furvlvcd his wounds, the party 
which attacked the grand penfioaary changed 
its means : it attacked his virtue, and publiflicd 
a number of grievances, all tending to render 
liim odious. Xhefe perkcutivsr.s were fo long 
protracted, fo craftily mai'-rg-J, a-r j fo cruel and 
vindictive in tb.cir incaus, that l>e Witt formed 
the refolutiqn to give up his poll of grand pen- 
^ fioncr 
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]6otier of Holland : he fent in his refignatlou Id 
the aflembly of the ftates-gencral, and it was 
accepted. This rehgnation I'erved to kindle up 
afrefh the bitter aaimofity of his enemies: he 
became the abhorrence of the very people whole 
idol he had been; they were deceived, and in 
the fequel they murdered both the brothers. 


REVOLT. 

CAN we queftion the lawfulnefs of the Roman 
infurre£lion, which expelled Tarquin and abo- 
liffied royalty ? Before that event, Athens and 
Sparta had fubllitutcd a new government in the 
place of thofe kings who fo wantoiily abufed 
their powers. In our own times, Holland, 
Svvitzerland, America, and at length France* 
have renewed that great fpe<Sacle. Ah ! if the 
Danes had put the cruel Chrijiian to death, if 
the Heffians had depofed their laft Landgrave, 
the Moguls Aurengzeb, the Maroquins Muley- 
Imael'j if the princes, feconded by Philip the 
Fair, had reprefied the infolent ambition of 
Bo7ifacc Vlll. would thefe deteflable fovereigns 
have been pitied in their merited fall ? 

L’be JirJl who ajeended a throne was a fortunate 
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Joldier^: yes, and uhfortunately, becaufe tiien, fof 
want of equality among them, could not choofe 
a philofopher or a virtuous magiftrate. At pre- 
fent, eloquence, profound fenfe, and genius, 
would pave the way to the throne : no one 
however is poflefled of every accomplifliment; 
and the man the moft favoured by nature, is 
brought by innumerable points within the limits 
of moral equality. 

Thomas Paine (hows the great futility of the 
monarchical lyftem, and demonftrates a decided 
fuperiority in the fyftem termed republican* 
By republicanifm he docs not mean what this 
word imports in Holland and in fome of the 
Italian ftates; he underftands merely a govern¬ 
ment by reprefentation, a government founded 
upon the invariable principles of the declaration 
of rights. 

The monarchical government moft of all 
Ihocks humanity, inafmuch as it degrades the 
honour and dignity of mankind by the difguft 
we experience in beholding them governed by 
children and commanded by brutes. It is im- 
poffible to difguife the ills which monarchy has 
fpread on the earth, penury, exadlions, wars, 

* Aline fiom a tragedy of Voltaire. “ Le premier que 
fut roi, fut an foldat heureux.” 
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and murders. All hell, he adds, is to be found 
in a monarchy. 

The wlioic of hifiory fliows that the mo¬ 
narchical form of government is ahvavs the 

w.’ V 

mofl akin to eKtreme corruption, and that iii it 
the individual will, with certain efiect and in 
a concealed and inlolent manner, annuls the 
general willtins government becomes ty¬ 
rannical. 

When that fahh and momlrous idea was eila- 
blifhed that kitigiioiiis vic-re private tji.:tcs, the 
property of one man, a wide door was opened 
to every abfur.lity and to every crime. 

Arilfotle commends monarchy; but he founds 
the excellence of that government upon the 
fuppofition that a man, firm, prudent, rr.d in¬ 
telligent, holds tlis reins and.. ! accorcling to 
laws vvilcly tf ah.n’i'.cd. He cie; :A& the fcv'c- 
reign elevated above others as much by his 
knowledge and his viitucs as by ’is power; 
perfuaded as he is that himfelf like the law 
exiihs only lv)r the good of the people, the word 
of the prince may be more depended upon than 
the oath of other men : then the uniformity of 
plans, the fecrecy of enterprifes, and the ce¬ 
lerity of their execution would infpire con¬ 
fidence and reipect within the realm and fear, 
abroad. But this ideal pcrfcdiioa which leads. 
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US back to unity, that fertilizing principle in 
nature, has appeared only at vaft intervals in the 
annals of the world. 

Let us confefs that liberty can fcarcely'be 
found except in the democralic forms, becaufe 
thefe alone give to each citizen an inclination 
to obey ; they render him mailer of himfelf, 
equal to others, and valuable to the ilate of 
which he forms a part. 

But thefe forms are extremely difficult to 
eftabliih. A nation of cultivators would be the 
beil of all nations, as it is already framed for 
popular government. 

Men are equal when they depend only upon 
the laws, and are all' equally charged with the 
glorious employment of contributing to the re- 
pofe and the felicity of their country. When 
the laws fecurc the independence of each in¬ 
dividual, all the citizens may be free one as 
another; for the true charafter of a free go¬ 
vernment is that the individuals are not flaves to 
men, but only fubjeCl to the laws. 

From the commencement of the French mo¬ 
narchy to the year 1254, the people were 
nothing at all; long after they had very fmall 
mfluence: but at lail that gothic edifice is 
levelled with the duft, that iufoleat barbarifm, 
that moral iuid political diforder. 
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Politics had always been^ calculated upon re- 
fuUs clofely connefted with the force and ne- 
ceffity of the times; and this had deceived the 
moft intelligent. But Iboner or later the laws 
awaken, according to the expreffion of the 
cardinal de Retz, the people recognize them, 
and deliverers and avengers arife. 

Whatever language may be held, the repub¬ 
lics of antiquity have equalled the monarchies 
in duration, becaufe the entire adminiftration of 
afiairs becomes corrupt among the people, and 
bccaufe the difpofition of the multitude, in ge¬ 
neral virtuous, does not produce villains, nor re¬ 
ward thofe known to be fuch, as the monarch 
does, who has conftantly occafion for agents 
fworn to a blind obedience. 

Nothing can equal the refources of republican 
genius; labours and facrifees attach it the more 
to its country. In the genius of the republican 
there always remains fomething fixed, 2 mean 
the love of freedom; and whatever may be 
the afperity of internal divifions, the affedion of 
the citizen is never entirely extinguilhed. 

Let us fum up our difeourfe:—This unrea- 
fbnable power has fince the beginning of the 
world been the curfe and fcourge of fociety and 
of the human race. A lawful monarch be¬ 
comes an ufurper when he feizes what does not 
5 belong 
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belong to Jbim; how, idle a fancy to believe him- 
felf proprietor of a throne as if it were a farm ! 
what height of folly to believe in the pretended 
right of pofleffing a nation! 

Never can a monarchy confer greatnefs on a 
people ; there offices are efteeraed only accord¬ 
ing to their degree of emolument; men are 
valued according to their influence, their rank, 
their income; weaknels is preferred to capacity; 
and the bafe mind is preferred to the generous 
heart: he who breathes noble and patriotic fen- 
timents receives the appellation of enthufiaft; 
and the moft devoted fubmiffion is the only 
way to advancement. Weaknefs, ignorance, 
and abafement, defeend by degrees from the firft 
to the lafl: claffes of the fociety; and the great 
mutually forgive each other their injuftice, in¬ 
terweave it in every direction, and reduce it to a 
fyftem. 

The monarchical government favours heredi¬ 
tary ariftocracy, which, in the opinion of the 
greateft philofophers, is the fitteft of all things 
to ftifle probity, talents, and patriotifm. 

Every nation, I admit, cannot foar at firft to 
democracy; it requires either the explofion of 
the g-eateft courage, or the effed: of time, to 
fum up the concourfe of particular wills into a 
predominant will adapted to the public felicity, 
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When a nation is profouijdly and truly en¬ 
lightened, it will incline to the democratic form 
of government, becaufe it will no longer take for 
leaders creatures at once ilupid and wicked, be¬ 
caufe it will be careful to be direded by great 
men who may enlighten it, and becaufe fuperior 
qualities will ever have over it a natural afeend- 
ant. What conftitutes the liberty of fuch a 
government, is that a plurality of fuffrages can 
never be procured in it without a more than 
ordinary capacity. 

Thus knowledge introduces democracy, which 
elevates the people to the higheft pitch of which 
they are capable: its influence upon great ob- 
je£ls, and the habit of difeuffing them, fharpen 
the intelle£l and enlarge the mind to a degree 
unknown under every other form of govern¬ 
ment. What an immenfe difference between a 
peafant of Schwitz or of Appenzell, and a 
Ruffian or a Polifli flave ! 

That democratic leaders fhould be a prey to 
the unruly paffions of the populace, is indeed an 
inconvenience; but, in every view, is it not 
better that many thoufands fhould avenge them- 
feJ ves upon one, than that one fliould amufe him- 
felf with perfecuting thoufands ? 


CITIZEN" 
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CITIZEN-SOLDIER. 

MAY thefe two words be never feparated. 
Search hiftory, and you will find that in all anti¬ 
quity there was never any difference made be¬ 
tween the condition of a citizen and that of a 
foldier: each was obliged to fight for his 
houfehold gods. It w'as long before foldicrs 
were enliftcd; nor did the Romans enrolled in 
the army ceafe to be Roman citizens. Defpo- 
tifin bca:an when the citizens believed that 
commerce and agriculture did not allow tliem 
fufticient leifure for the cxercifc of arms. Until 
the time of Louis XIV. moderate armies only 
had appeared in the field ; when that monarcii 
was enabled to keep on foot battalions formid¬ 
able by their numbers, the national liberty re¬ 
ceived the greateft check. Men began to 
think that armies belonged to the monarch, and 
that, with numerous forces, a war is fooner 
finifhed. This was a double error: the war of 
the fucceifion of Spain iafted more than twelve 
years; the war of 1756, which it was fuppofed 

at the commencement could not laft above two 

% 

campaigns, was protradled till the year I/63. 
After the conclufion of peace, war ftill fubfilted 
under another form, becaufc there yet remained 
• Gg3 oa 
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on foot numerous bodies of troops, Thefe have 
been the true pillars of defpotifm, but at the 
fame time they fhook its lofty fabric as foon as 
they adopted the firft patriotic ideas. 

What is the vvifh of a crowned defpot ? To 
employ the army againft its country, to behold 
army butcher army, and citizens murder citi¬ 
zens. It is in fccluding the foldier from the 
citizen that he finds his principal force, and he 
thus deftroys all that adopts the generous vir¬ 
tues of civifm. 

There have never been greater traitors to 
their country than thofe on whom it has con¬ 
ferred the higheft honours and the moft diftin- 
guifhed polls; the crowned potentate has al¬ 
ways been difpofed to make himfelf be con- 
fidercd as fuperior to human nature, and to give 
himfelf out for a being approaching nearer to the 
divinity than other men. He will take every 
method to pay his retainers; he will infpire 
them with ferocious ideas; he will entice them 
to fhow an open contempt for their country, 
the fovereignty of the nation, and the rights of 
the citizens; and to thefe eternal truths to op- 
pofe thofe words of a flave, Iferve the king. It 
was thus the fanatics committed the murderous 
deeds on the night of St. Bartholomew, and, at 
every blow, exclaimed, we ferve God. 


But 
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But the cltiien-foldier will defpife the 
wheedling language of tyranny, he will always 
have prefent to his mind the fraternal law. As 
he will be taken from the middle clafs, he' will 
be humane and juft, for it is in that clafs that 
we (hall find moft probity and virtue. In this 
happy ftate of mediocrity, man, content with 
his lot^ neither feels nor makes others feel the 
contemptuous pride infpired by rank, or the 
thirft of gold created by the afpecft of the throne. 
This refpe^table order of citizen-foldiers loves 
the laws at the fame time that it is fufceptible 
of the greateft virtues. 


THE SWISS WHO SELL THEMSELVES. 

WHAT name (hall we give to thefe people 
who make it a particular profeflion to butcher 
men ? Thefe mercenaries defcend from their 
mountains to hire out their arms, to ftain them 
with blood in foreign quarrels with which they 
are unconcerned, and to plunge them into the 
bowels of their fellow creatures. The ilTue 
of the war is indifferent to them, they are only 
carrying on trade—what a trade ! The Swifs 
cantons may plead in vain that they want 

G g 4 money, 
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money, and that they procur? it by devaftation 
and the carnage of mankind. No nation on the 
globe has committed fuch an infult upon hu¬ 
manity j for to leave one’s country to murder 
and to fell one’s blood to another, this fordid 
and cruel pradlice is fo utterly difgraceful that 
no epithet is fufhciently harfli to charaiflcrizc 
it. 

They pretend to have freedom at home, an 
alTertion which merits inveiligation ; but furcly 
they are the greateft enemies of the freedom of 
other people. The Swifs during the league al¬ 
ways a£led on the fide of dcfpotifm: the 
greateft cruelties were perpetrated by them. 
That military body is without any fort of coun¬ 
try, and confequently dear to every defpot who 
retains it in his pay. 1 cannot help feeling a 
fentiment of horror and contempt at that co¬ 
hort of fatellites, which would blindly obey every 
crowned head, and would execute, if he Ihould 
command it, a maffacre like that of Theffalo- 
nica, the moft atrocious recorded in hirtory. 

In true monarchies, the king is refufed the 
right of enacting laws, but is charged with the 
execution of them; he polTcffes force fufficient 
to crulh the violators of the laws, but not 
enough to opprefs the nation. It is plain he 
ought not to have a body of troops of any kind 

at 
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at bis dlfpofal, bocaufc he might abufe that 
truft; but he fliould enjoy the privilege of di¬ 
recting a proper force, to fubdue the rcfraClory, 
In the due meafure of this force lies the gfeat 
fccret of Icgiflation ; when that balance is found, 
the conftitution is good. 

But if what iurrounds the king infpires 
terror, if he encircles hiirrlelf with a hired 
phalanx, with a fort of janiflaries, the conftitu¬ 
tion is vicious. lie will labour with this 
phalanx, however llcnder it may be, to attraCl 
other mercenaries, and to augment his revenue 
or his orerogatives rather tlran the glory of the 
empire ; be is a fitrap, and no longer a king. 

The govcrnnicnt is bad when the king has 
tl'iC baneful power of coinpofnig his guard of 
foitigners or of pafivc daves, who will ferve as 
inftruments of his rage or capjice; all the 
caufes of dc[lru'h..on fhen furrouud at once the 
people and the throne. The government, cor¬ 
rupted by the prcfci'.cc of tbcl'c iiitciiites, cannot 
naturally fupport itlelf without the moil violent 
and moil fhameful means. 

Foreign troops in the hands of the king ! 
Why? Alas! have not natioi)s at all times per¬ 
ceived the dreadful confequences of that horrid 
combination ? Oh, Samuel! how wifely thou 
judgedll in holding out to a nation mad enough 

to 
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to alk for a kingj the moft hideous picture of 
the innumerable calamities which accompany 
royalty. 

It would have been impoffible for all the 
banditti and all the highway robbers on earth, 
to kill as many men in a thoufand years as 
Louis XIV. deftroyed in fifty ; and without fo¬ 
reign foldiers, perhaps he would not have been 
able to make the nation bow down its head be¬ 
neath his ponderous fccptre. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN A AND B. 

A. IN what age did the clergy begin to form 
t body aplrt from the ftate ? 

B, In the reign of Charlemagne. 

A. Charlemagne then loved the church ? 

B. As much as he did his concubines. 

A. He is laid neverthelefs to have made ex¬ 
cellent laws. 

B. Very excellent! 

A. What benefit do we enjoy from them ? 

B. He introduced the Gregorian mode of 
finging into our churches; he founded manir 
bilhoprics and monafteries; and he brought to 
his court with much pomp the minillers of the 
humble religion which we profefs. 


A. Was 
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A. Was that prince a faint or a fool ? 

B. Neither. He was ambitious, amorous, 
and fond of (how; he made a diftind body of 
the fons of the church, who in the pompous 
afiemblies of the ftateS-general, trampled the 
third eftate under foot. He was a high-fpirited 
prince and a good chriftian, who demonftrated 
to the regions which he conquered, that thofe 
who were commanded to travel on foot with a 
Angle coat and without (hoes, ftaff, or purfe, 
might, without infringement of the divine pre¬ 
cepts, travel in a carriage, keep miftreflcs and 
flaves, and clothe themfelves with the fpoils of 
Afia. Since his time the clergy were diftin- 
guifhed from the two orders of the kingdom by 
the privilege of paying no tribute except under 
the name of a benevolence or voluntary dona¬ 
tion, of refitting the fovereign, and even of de- 
pofing him, when he would not comply with 
the views of the chuich. It is true, to‘the great 
fcandal of God and of the angels, the power of 
that facred body begins to decline. 

A. What could occafion this revolution ? 

B. Philofophy : and accordingly they thun¬ 
der againft it in the towns and in the villages. 
But our lords the clergy have a greater adver- 
fary to repel, and are dettitute of ftrength; the 
league has totally exhautted them. 


A. What 
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A. What is this terrible adverfary ? 

B. Plcalantry. The proud llate w ith which 
they formerly intimidated both king and people 
is turned into ridicule; and the title which they 
claim of the divine organ, affords excellent fub- 
jedt of raillery: they blufli them •'elves at being 
W'hat they are, and if they could lay afide the 
crozier and the mitie, and retain the revenues 
which they get by thefe hieroglyphics, we 
fhould fee them with a fword by their ffde, 
eating ficffi-meat on Friday, and keeping pub¬ 
licly an opera girl. What vexes them is, that 
every day weil-digeftcd plans arc offered for 
ftripping them of their riches, which however 
they employ to very ufeful purpofes ; for with¬ 
out them how many flaopkeepers would not 
have an honourable opportunity of becoming 
bankrupts; how many tender chickens would 
not be acquainted with the prolific virtue of the 
holy Roman church ; how many farmers would 
be compelled to grow rich by the proper culti¬ 
vation of the ground ? 

A. Why deprive them of the pofleffions bcr 
Rowed on them by the munificence of our an- 
ceftors ? 

B. It is to imitate Catherine II. emprefs of 
all the Ruffias. 

A. What has Ihe done fo remarkable ? 

B. Bat 
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B. But a fmalj matter : fhe fei2fed the pro¬ 
perty of the ecclefiaftics in 1768 ; and now pen- 
lions, perhaps too liberally, the archbilhops, bi- 
Ihops, monks, and priefts. 

A. Churchmen are then very rich in 
France ? 

B. They polTefs a full third of all the reve¬ 
nues of the kingdom. 

A. Whence have they obtained fuch riches ? 

B. From the weaknefs of our kings, from 
the fuperftition of the people, and from their 
own pious induftry. 

A. What do you mean by pious in- 
duftry ? 

B. I mean ; 1, the crufades ; 2, difpenfa- 
tions} 3, indulgences; 4, teftaments; 5, the 
inquilition; 6, confellion; 7, purgatory; 8, the 
Roman chancery; 9, mafs; ro, baptifms ; ii, 
marriages ; 12, interments j 13, the civil wars; 
14, millions. 

A. What mean you by the crufades ? 

B. That famous expedition of the French, 
Germans, Italians, and Englifh into Alia, in 
which, with a view of wrefting Paleftine from 
the hands of the Muffulmen, they pillaged, rob¬ 
bed, facked, and ravilhed wherever they pafled. 
The two firft crufades coft Europe fixteen hun¬ 
dred thoufand men. 


A. But 
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A, But how were the crufades made fub- 
fervient to the induftry of ecclefiaftics ? 

B. la this way: the barons, in equipping 
themfelves for the expedition, fold their eftates 
at a low price ; the bifhops and monks who had 
money, purchafed them, without paying the 
fines of alienation; the monks made their pur- 
chaies with oremufesy and good paflports to 
heaven. 

A. Tell me what is a difpenfation ? 

B. It is a certain permiffion granted by the 
pope or the bilhops to do what is forbidden by 
the laws of which the popes and the bifhops are 
the authors. 

A. And what is an indulgence ? 

B. It is a kind of currency efiablilhed to at¬ 
tract money; it is an abfolution of the fins com¬ 
mitted againft the holy church, and this abfolu¬ 
tion frees you, even beyond the grave, from the 
firipes, the faggots, the caldrons, and the red- 
hot coals of hell. 

A. And how have tefiaments become, in 
facerdotal hands, a pious kind of induftry ? 

B. Nothing was eafier: an old debauchee, 
whom death hems in on all fides, calls a prieft; 
he recounts his wild fallies, and, appalled at the 
imaginary horrors of hell, alks, with a voice in¬ 
terrupted by fobs, if he may -hope for mercy. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps you may, j>erhaps not, replies the prieft; 
divine juftice muft be fatisfied, it muft be ap- 
peafed by facrifices; no facrifice is more agree¬ 
able in its eyes than a real and complete difen- 
gagement from the good things of this world. 
This abnegation cannot be entire and meritori¬ 
ous unlefs it be performed according to the ca¬ 
nonical laws; thefe laws require that chriftians 
fliould divide their efFefts among the poor: now, 
the poor are the children of the church; it is 
therefore to the church that you ought to give 
your riches, that the diftribution may be made 
in the beft poffible manner. The Jefuits were 
dexterous in recommending this expiatory fatif- 
fadion to their penitent hearers : they obtained 
feven thoufand three hundred and fifty legacies 
in Flanders, twelve thoufand throughout Ger¬ 
many, more than twenty thoufand in Spain and 
the Indies, fix thoufand two hundred and thirty 
in Italy, and a great many in England, not to 
mention the gun-powder plot. Seeing in France 
that they could not prevail on Henry IV. to 
make a bequeft in their favour, they contrived 
to aflaffinatc him: the Jacobins had fet them the 
example. 

A. What is the inquifition ? 

B. It is a holy and pious tribunal eftablilhed 
by the reprcfentatives of God on earth, to curry¬ 
comb 
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comb and burn thofe who bolieve not that the 
gofpel commands to curry-comb and burn* 
The criminals at this tribunal forfeit their ef¬ 
fects, which are fliared befween the holy father 
the pope, the reverend fathers the Jacobins, and 
the beneficent officers of that facred court. 
When the accufed is rich, he generally efcapes 
the roafting. The kings of the fouth enaploy it 
to keep their grandees in fervitude. In France, 
this tribunal is held in abhorrence; and, from a 
fpirit of humanity, Icticn ile cachet have been 
fubfiituted. Formally the bilhops had blank 
ones in their pocket; at pref'ent, to obtain thefe 
letters, they mufl picfent nicmoirs, which are 
either not read, or, if read, imt approved. 

A. I fhouid think that coiifefn )n can fcarccly 
be beneficial to the clergy; it coiiccrus only the 
fins which all the w'orld knows. 

B. Let me take the libeity to fay':—i. Con- 
feffion is very ufeful in reiigious wars : 2. A pe¬ 
nitent credits blindly what a holy dire£lor an¬ 
nounces to him from heaven : he may indeed 
be enlightened, in which cafe he fmiles at the 
confeffor and returns to the war no more; but 
if he is not, w'hich is the cafe w ith at leaf!: three 
fourths of the catholics, he <'!:.cys, and thereby 
the church gains its objeci : 3. Coufefiicn, gives* 
the priefts of the Moft Iligh a pcrfedl ‘'.now*' 
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ledge of affairs and charafters; it is by this 
mean that our worfhipful prelates learn what 
paffes among their redors and in families: 
4. Confeffion is wonderfully fervicible in law- 
fuits : By confeflion our benign apoftles be¬ 

come acquainted with all temperaments, and 
can with certainty fix on the objeft of their be¬ 
loved miffion : 6. Confeffion contributes to the 
augmentation of church cafualtics; it is en¬ 
joined by way of penance to lay mafles at th« 
rate of fifteen fous, to build a chapel, to found 
a charity,—and all this contributes to the prieiVs 
intereft. The church is poor, and muft be re¬ 
lieved from its embarraffments. 

A. I have always heard it faid that purga¬ 
tory is the place where the fouls of thofe who 
die under a ^/enial fin wait a full juflification to 
enter it:t j celeftial glory: I fee no connexion 
this has with prieftly rapacity. 

B. But you ffiall fee j and fo liften to me.— 
When Saint Odilon, abbot of Clung, difco- 
vered purgatory, he fancied that, to fecure a de¬ 
cent fubfirtence for his monks, it was requifite 
to engage the people to embrace this difcovery. 
The Roman Court, which forefaw the advan- 
ta^s that would accrue from this Benedifline 
dream, declared pofitivcly that Saint Odilon was 

Tol. II. * H h a man 
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a man gifted with a ftron^ difcernment, anfi 
had found out a place unknown for more than 
fixty thoufand years. This court afterwards 
perfuaded the people that it would be neither 
prudent nor decent in them to allow their 
fathers, mothers, brothers, lifters, friends, &c, 
to be burned for a peccadillo; that the prayers 
which were eftablifhed would fliorten the dura¬ 
tion of the chaftifement; and that, by paying 
handfomely, a thoufand fouls at once might be 
liberated from that abode of darknefs and horror. 
Twenty troops of monks inculcated fo deeply 
this ridiculous jargon into the minds of the 
catholics, that the holy and poor church of 
Jefus was entirely deluged with effefls move- 
able and imrrioveablc, till Luther determined, 
out of fpite, to fliut up purgatory, into which 
none now enter except German and Italian 
bigots. 

A. Docs the Roman Chancery referable that 
of France ? 

B. No. At Paris fums are paid, it is true, 
which ought not to be paid; but this is only 
to liquidate the debts of the chancellors. At 
Rome there are certain rates fixed for all the 
fins committed or to be committed : fb much 
for having gone to bed to one’s fifter, one^ 

■aunt 
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aunt, or one’s brotficr; fo much for having 
murdered one’s king, one’s father, one’s friend; 
fo much for having blafphemed God, heaven, 
earth, and hell. When you wifli to recommit 
a fin, you muft there pay double. 

A. Do the pricfls draw a great profit from 
the mafles ? 

B. In Portugal, on All Souls Day, an 
hundred thoufind piaftcrs are received for 
maffes: at Paris, among the Genovefains, the 
Cordeliers, the Capucins, and at St. Martin in 
the fields, a regifter is kept of the mafles paid, 
and when there is a furplus, the facriftans who 
receive them at twelve fous, fend them into 
the provinces at eight. I maintain that in this 
city there are fold, taking one year with an¬ 
other, a million of mafles. 

A. Money is alfo paid, is it not, for baptlfm 
and interment ? 

B. Undoubtedly: fome of the funeral fer- 
vices coft 15 and 18 hundred livres. Befides 
every thing is well regulated in this article; 
an exa£l: price fixed for the bell-tolling, for the 
lights, the hangings, the number of priefts and 
of, chandeliers, and the quality of the orna- 

,^ents—this price, I fay, proteds chrlftians 
from ail impofition. 
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A. Of what fervice is marriage to the 
priefts ? It is a matter entirely fecular. 

B. You are ignorant then that the nuptial 
benedidlion is taxed, and that this taxation ren¬ 
ders marriage a mixed bulinefs—nothing can be 
more juft; for this being a carnal ad, and con- 
fequently little fuited to beings fpiritualized by 
religion, it is very proper to muld the parties, 
and make them feel ail the vilenefs of their 
mutual intercourfe. The facred celibacy which 
leaves to the priefts the advantage of a fecret 
concubinage is of fo high importance that 
marriage cannot be loaded with obligations too 
burdcnfome: it is well that the church does 
not reckon this union a crime. Befides, the 
cafuifts, Sanchez excepted, have bound it by (b 
many (hackles, that it is very difficult not to 
fin in the married ftate: every thing, even to 
drefs, is preferibed in the new canons. 

A. Civil wars furely cannot be ufeful to the 
church ? 

B. Very well, indeed,! You are then igno¬ 
rant that the clergy have excited almoft all of 
thefe in Europe? It is by thefe wars that 
priefts have acquired an abfolutc dominion over 
confciences; and if (bmetimes their hopes hav« 
been difappointed, as was the cafe in the north 

of 
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of Europe, they have elfewhere been gainers 
by them. If they do not ftir up thefe wars, 
they come between the parties, and Jhuffie the 
cards with more addrefs than does the Sieur 
Comus, the conjuror. Confult hifto/y, and it 
will inftrudl you better than polemical writings. 
"There is no theological difpu'te of any note, 
but has overturned thrones, ruined empires, 
and deluged whole regions with blood. 

A. Millions, far from being lucrative to the 
church, have on the contrary deprived it, and 
that frequently in the crueleft way, of its beft 
fubjedts. 

B. The fubjefts facrificed were the devoted 
fentinels of the prieftly army ; while the pagans 
were murdering them, they were canonized at 
Rome, and this brought money. But all the 
millions have not been limilar to thofe to 
Japan. Thofe to China produced 187,200,000 
livres for the Jefuits ; 1,120,000 livres for the 
Dominicans; and 1,400,500 livres for the fe- 
cular priefts ; at Paraguay they affi)rded for the 
Jefuits alone 4,878,912,000 livres ; at Mexico, 
more than fix billions for the whole clergy, &c. 
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FINAL CAUSES. 

ETERNAL order has willed that animals 
fhould devour each other; one half of what¬ 
ever is endued with life is perpetually at war 
with the other half; and one part of the living 
fubftance conftantly feeds upon the other part. 
We mull confine ourfelves to fadls when we.^ 
would form juft notions of this eternal order; 
cbferve the voracity of the eagle, the terrible 
force of bis beak and his keen glances, which 
defery the remoteft objects; this aerial bird 
Ihoots upon its prey with the fwiftnefs of 
lightning. Examine the net-work which the 
fpider forms to entrap the infc*fts; what nicety ! 
what addrefs ! But the law which ordains the 
deftrudlion of one animal for the good of an¬ 
other contributes undoubtedly to the increafe of 
life, and the world advances and improves by 
this immutable order. It lofes none of the 
living fubilance; and, by a wonderful oeco- 
nomy of nature, its dcftrudlion ferveS for its 
reproduction. Thus the fire of life, extin- 
guifhed in one clafs of animals, rekindles im¬ 
mediately in another, grows purer, and burns 
with increafed vigour. Life is an impetuous tor- 
6 rent 
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rent which requires only to be difFufed. A cod 
fpawns a million of eggs; and all fi flies are pro¬ 
lific. The defire of multiplying is inherent in 
every fpecies, and feveral of them need coer¬ 
cive forces to reflrain their progrefs and main¬ 
tain their juft proportion with the other Ipecies. 
In the animal fyftem therefore the reproduc¬ 
tion of the carnivorous tribes is not injurious to 
the other fpecies, but is on the contrary both 
ufeful and neccffary to them. The birds of the 
air eat the infefts and worms which gnaw the 
trees to the very fap, and ftrip the earth of all 
its riches; this fuperabundance of life would 
occafion the horrors of famine, if certain fpecies 
had not been placed by the eternal order to op- 
pofe thefe excefles. 

Is it credible, after this prodigious multiplica¬ 
tion, that men in the moft civilized countries 
have ftill fuch difficulty in providing their fub- 
fiftence ? Is not this owing to the fcourge of a 
political error which deftroys fecundity, and de¬ 
feats the force of propagation ? 

We muft not, therefore, imagine that agri¬ 
culture contributes every where to the increaie 
of life; there are countries in which it is at 
leaft doubtful if cultivation does not diminifh its 
quantity. By clearing away the forefts, many 
H h 4 advantages 
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advantages undoubtedly ha^e been loft, fince 
anicoals of the greateft utility in fupplynig food 
were extirpated. 

It was neceflary that nature either fhould cut 
off the ftrcam of life and ftop it in the univerfe, 
or, to prevent a fingle fpecies from getting head, 
and cauling a general mortality in the whole 
animal fyftem, fhould fet the different fpecies at 
war with each other; (he could admit no me¬ 
dium between the total extiiuftion of life, or a 
counterpoife given to it, by direfting that one 
part of the livirg fubftance fhould feed upon the 
other. Such are the eternal barriers which na¬ 
ture oppofes to that exceffive increafe which 
would entirely deftroy the balance; for it is of 
advantage to all the fpecies, that there are in- 
furmountable obftacles which confine each of 
them to its due progrefs. 

In a dearth of the feathered tribes that feed 
upon infedls, do you not perceive that the cold- 
nefs of the feafon completes the deftrudion of 
the flies which pullulate in the air, and prevents 
a frightful redundance, which would engender 
peftilence or contagious difeafes, if thefe infeds 
were to continue to multiply only a few weeks 
longer. 

If one part of the living fubftance is at war 

with 
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with the other, \t is becaufe fupreme wifdom 
has fo ordered it. We do not perceive that this 
law of nature has occafioned hitherto the extinc¬ 
tion of a liiigle fpecies : on the contrary, it has 
preferved each of them in a flate of vigour and 
of immortal youth ; and without fuch a falutary 
appointment, life would long ere now, by 
breaking down the equilibrium between the 
different fpecies of beings, have been totally 
effaced 

Is not the univerfd harmony of the living 
fpecies manifflied in thofe refpedive enemies 
which maintain the balance and are provided 
with all the weapons and all the faculties ne- 
ceffarv for that end ? Behold the infedls and 
reptiles which, covering the furface of the earth, 
arc oppofe.l by an army of birds, active, vigilant, 
and voracious. The hares, the rabbits, the 
rats, and the field and houfe mice, which mul¬ 
tiply fo prodigioufly, are preyed on by quadru¬ 
peds equally nimble in their motions, and en¬ 
dued with more force and a quicker fight. 
The enormous weight of horned cattle and the 
fwiftnefs of deer lefff a not the empire which 
man holds over the brutes. 

Laftly, carnivorous animals, notwithftanding 
their formidable weapons of defence, experience 

in 
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in the human race innumerable powers which 
every where check their progrefs, or drive 
them to the deferts in which to exercife their 
ferocity. 

And man, alas ! who rules over other crea¬ 
tures, how often does he not diretSl his force 
againft himfelf ! how’ often is man with refpeft 
to man what carnivorous beafts are to other 
animals! And this is the fault of that intelligent 
being called man, of him who punilhes himfelf 
by this dreadful error, 

Hobbes has afferted that men are born in a 
flate of warfare with each other. This opinion 
is falfe when applied to the individuals of the 
human race ; the organs of man are not adapted 
for deftroying or tearing, flis faculties, his 
wants, and his defires, all announce that he is 
formed to live in fociety, and that the more 
men are mutually connected by afiedion and 
benevolence, the nearer they approach to the 
ftate of felicity. 

This opinion of Hobbes is alfb falfe with re- 
eard to civilized nations, confidered in relation 
to each other, fince they can obtain, from the 
inexhauftible cultivation of the arts and fciences, 
the means of preventing the cruel neceffity of 
making w'ar; and the human race is very dif- 

taat 
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taut from that torm of population, when a re¬ 
dundance of numbers fhall become pernicious. 
The agricultural life, the attention to the 
phaenomena of vegetation, and ufeful experi¬ 
ments, will (hortly juftify, and for ages, the in¬ 
finite vvil'dom and goodnefs of the Supreme 
Being. The firft ftep towards truth is to fa- 
crifice pride, and to acknowledge the depend- 
ance of all beings on thofc general laws which 
nature has eftablifhed for the reproduction and 
prefervation of that immenfe quantity of living 
matter which circulates in the world. Ima¬ 
ginary irregularities will thus difappear; for in 
the profound ftudy of nature we fhall have 
learned to recognize a providence and Jinal caufes, 
that is to fay, the profperity of the univerfe, 
and the limit to which it perfeBibility. 

Without a certain degree of light caft upon 
the operations of nature, the phantoms of our 
imagination would difplace important truths; 
our mind, alarmed by appearances, would lofe 
thofe fentiments of confidence, thofe fublirac 
and cheering fentiments which difeover to us a 
foie being animating and governing all the mafs 
of the world, and which imprint on this ne~ 
cejfary beings befides his infinite power, the at¬ 
tributes, fupremely amiable, of wifdom and 

goodnefs: 
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goodnefs: it is by this happy contemplation 
that the foul rifes to the great whole, and 
difencumbers itfelt from thofe vile and earthly 
errors which load human rcafon in the fchools. 


HOW DARES COMMERCE TO DISPUTE THE 
PRE-EMINENCE WITH AGRICULTURE. 

THE cultivator ! To him is efpecially com¬ 
mitted the depofit of public liberty. The men 
who are fpread over the plains, thefe are the true 
true defenders of a free conftitution ! I reckon 
more on the cultivator than on the trader. 
The hulbandman poflefles confidence, and is 
difpofed io be communicative; he is not futisfied 
with the fuccefs of an undertaking or of a 
fimple experiment, unlels he caufes his neigh¬ 
bour to repeat it: he feels that people acquire 
only in common, and tnjoy only in participa¬ 
tion ; he is not envious of another’s field, be- 
caufe profperity ought to be the fame in all 
fields equally cultivated; the fertility of one 
field becoming the pledge of the fertility of 
that which is adjacent. The trader on the 
contrary ftands aloof, becaufe he dreads a rival; 

8 his 
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^is gain fometinfes depends upon the fecret of 3 
particular cnterprife, and oftener upon an ob- 
fcure market, or a mercantile ftratagem which 
he conceals from others. Every merchant’s 
warehoufe becomes a diftind republic ; and the 
harmony of the whole afFeds not the proprietor, 
whofe profperity is only completed by the ruin 
of all his competitors. 

The cultivator has a gentler, milder, and 
humaner foul. As he produces by the aid of 
nature, he defires not immoderate gains; he 
cannot pant after thofe which are arbitrary, and 
ftill lefs after thofe that are unlimited; he deals 
not in the lottery; he creates with the fun, 
with the feafons, with an experimental and 
daily induftry. The merchant, whofe objedl is 
to acquire exorbitant profits, tries and forces ail 
kinds of enterprizes ; bent on incidental gains, 
he defpifes them if they are moderate; he is 
not fatisfied with a competence, but afpires to 
a fortune. Mercantile cunning invariably makes 
impreffions which in time contraft the moft en¬ 
larged mind and moft extenfive capacity. The 
hulbandman, whofe aim is to labour and gain 
with the peaceful courfe of nature alone, 
nourifties not thofe preying conceptions which 
wafte the keen merchant and place him per¬ 
petually 
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petually between a lofty criminal fortune and d 
bankruptcy; running all the hazardous chances, 
he is never acquainted with the repofe enjoyed 
by the cultivator, who is moderate in his 
wiflies, and, like the child on its mother’s 
bofom, flecps in the lap of the earth. 

Have we witneffed humane and patriotic ideas 
in commercial bodies ? No. All their views 
are exclufive. Hear the manufadturers; every 
thing muft be facrificed to their avarice: hear 
the merchants; w'ar muft be commenced on ac¬ 
count of their commodities : hear the ‘white co^ 
lonifis ; humanity muft be facrificed, that they 
may fell their fugar and colFee at a higher price. 
The fordid idea of adding to their daily gain, of 
augmenting their yearly income, renders them 
ftrangers to found political notions. They 
would have feparate laws for thcmfelves to fa¬ 
vour continually their avarice, and would im- 
pofe coercive regulations on others, calculated 
for their own intereft. 

There is no cultivator at this day who, in 
the hope of leading a happier life under a Iky 
more fuited to the freedom and expanfion of 
genius, would quit France to retire into Ger¬ 
many, Holland, Spain, or Rulfia. The princes, 
the priefts, and financiers have emigrated : no¬ 
thing 
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thing proves bet^r the excellence of our confti- 
tution. The Englilh, the Poles, the Swifs, 
and the Swedes are not fo free. 

The nobles, notwithftanding their fubtlety 
of genius for intrigue, refemble favagesj they 
admit with extreme difficulty new ideas, how¬ 
ever analogous they may be to thofe which 
they already poflefs ; their brain is quite impe¬ 
netrable to notions out of their ordinary con¬ 
ception ; they are and will be, in that refpe£t, 
much below the peafant. 

Behold then the word great happily abo- 
lifhed! The cultivators will feel that they 
ought to be governed Iblely by the laws, and 
not by thofe who difpenfe them. By the ap¬ 
pellation of great, was always underftood in 
France a man whofe authority among his 
fellow citizens enabled him to do much injury; 
if he enjoyed in addition a lucrative poft, he 
was completely great. An intcndaut was a 
great man in coun.try places. Where are the 
intendants ? Do you flatter yourfelf to re-efta- 
bliffi them in the provinces ? Though all the 
towns fhould yield, ftill would the cottages re¬ 
fill:. The cultivators ! thefe are the firmeft 
fupports of the revolution. 

A government was (o be eftablifhcd which 

fhould 
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Should admit men of office ?nd not grandees* 
It was neceffary to grant to all the cultivators 
the right of atending the primary aflemblies, of 
filling the magiftracy, of keeping arms in theif 
houfes, and of augmenting their ftrength by 
public exercifes ; for it is but equitable that the 
people employed in tillage ffiould be under the 
immediate proteftion of the government, that 
they ftiould be as much favoured as the rich in 
the profecution of infults received, and that no 
law ffiould raife bars to their fortune; if the 
fruits of their labour be not raviffied from their 
hands, they will love the conftitution. 

Polity and laws in a fociety are good in pro¬ 
portion as they conform to the intention of 
Providence, which certainly has not connected 
happinefs with the encroachments of ambition 
and pride. 

To equality nature has linked the preferva- 
tion of our focial qualities j equality muft pro¬ 
duce every good, becaufe it unites men, elevates 
their foul, and prepares them for the mutual 
ientiments of benevolence and friendffiip. We 
may hence conclude that inequality engenders 
every mifehief, fmee it degrades them, fows 
among them divifion and ftrife, and takes 
away political virtue, and the ardent love of the 
community. 


Providence 
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.. l^rovidence has not permitted that the iitport 
of equality thoufd be overftrained; but the 
ftronger it is, the more will it contribute to 
felicity: never can it degenerate or become a 
vice, becaufe it can never be unjnft, and, re¬ 
moving us equally from tyranny and fervi- 
tude, it unites men and gives them the fame 
intereft. 

The import of equality is, therefore, no other 
than the import of our own dignity; by fulFer- 
ing it to weaken, men have grown flaves, and 
by its renovation alone will they become free. 

If it was expedient for us to form new laws, 
it was on that account alfo expedient to re¬ 
nounce in the firfl inftance our independance. 
But it was otherwife with our equality, for 
this is undeniably the fource of true bleffings, 
and cannot be loft without Hiking the greateft 
calamities. 

A tyrannical government may be recognized 
by thefe features:—when it forbids the progrefs 
of knowledge, the free communication of fuch 
ideas as are calculated to enlighten men, and 
the aflemblies which are to unite them; when 
it befets them with fpies, and marks every 
word that is uttered.—Such a monftrous go¬ 
vernment muft unavoidably fall, fince the 

VoL. II, I i hatred 



hatred and contempt which it infpires will 
fooner or later avenge the rhajefty of an in- 
fulted nation. Authority will under fuch cir- 
cuinftances return to the fource from whence it 
flowed. 

But to confer the fupreme magifterial ap¬ 
pointments on perfonal qualities, without regard 
to fortune ; to prevent the magiftrates from en¬ 
riching themfclves by their employments: to 
oblige them to give an account to the public 
of their adminiftration:—thefe are the princi¬ 
pal points of every free government. And the 
hufbandmen then feel that they are again be¬ 
come citizens, and have at laft a country. 


HISTORICAL PASSAGE WHICH DISPLEASED 
MARIA-THERESA. 

THE houfe of Auftria, it is well known, 
derives its origin from Halburg, who, before his 
bemg elefted emperor in 1273, had been, lays 
Voltaire, the champion of the Abbe of Saint 
Gall againft the bifhop of Bale, in a trivial con- 
teft ateut a few calks of wine. His fortune 
was then fo dilproportioned to his courage that 

he 
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he was at one time High Steward to Oflocarius, 
king of Bohemia, who being afterwards urged to 
pay homage to him, replied that he owed him 
nothings Jince he had paid him his zvages. But 
what is known but to very few, this hiftorical 
paflage piqued Maria-Therefa fo much that flie 
made her fon promife, during his travels in 
France, not to vilit Voltaire. The vanity of 
the poet was not a little hurt at this. 


THE THIRTY-FIRST OF DECEMBER 1789. 

ADIEU, memorable year, the moft illudri- 
ous of this century! The diftinguiflied and 
unique year in which the French have reco¬ 
vered to Gaul that liberty which defpotifm held 
in chains! Adieu, immortal year which has 
fixed a limit to the debafement of the people, 
by revealing to them the claims of yvhich the 
originals were loft ! Adieu, moft glorious year 
diftinguiflied by the courageous adtivity of the 
Parifians, by the death of the moft lofty and 
moft magnificent clergy^ and by the deceafe of 
the moft potent and moft elevated nobility^ who 
expired in convulfions. 


li % 
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Wonderful year! patriotifnr has emerged in 
complete armour from your generous loins; it 
has ill a moment placed in their due Nation a 
crowd of enlightened citizens, who have pro¬ 
duced talents unknown, and have given to at¬ 
tentive and aftonilhed Europe important leflbns 
of which (he will undoubtedly profit *. 

Incomparable year! you have feen the ter- , 
mination of the government of dreadful me¬ 
mory which had fo clofe an intercourfe with 
the Bajlille^ its favourite miftrefs, and the moft 
pregnant and moft enormous female ever be¬ 
held, who periflied by a fudden and violent at¬ 
tack. On the fame day you witnefled my bjttve 
countrymen fave the national aflembly which 

• The court of Spain lately iffued an order prohibiting the 
parilh of Varcarlos, fituated a quarter of a league from the 
frontiers of France, to celebrate the feftival which that parish 
gave every year on the 25th of July, and at which a great 
number of French attended to make merry with their brethren 
and neighbours the Spaniards. A penalty of 20 livres was to 
be inflidied on every houfe in cafe of difobedience. The in¬ 
habitants of Varcarlos aiked the reafon of the prohibition. 
The anfwer was that it was intended to prevent the intercourfe 
pf thofe Frenchmen who would no longer adore their priefts, 
and who took it into their heads to make laws for themfeives. 

“ Weil! we know how it ftands,” replied an old man; 
but if we do not hold this feftival, we fhall foon celebrate an- 
other at which all Spain will dance, and the court of Madrid 
'• rauft pay the fidlcrs.” 


was 
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tvas to be facrificed^ and intimidate the fword 
which the prince De Lambefc had already made 
to gleam, that perfidious fword placed in the 
hand of foreign troops, and which, whatever he 
alleged, was aimed to kill us in order to rid itlelf 
of the trouble of paying us. 

What unexpected events does this year com- 
.{^rehend ! In the fpace of a few months, the 
misfortunes and blunders of many ages have 
been repaired. Man has recovered his firft dig¬ 
nity ; and the lyftem of feudality and opprefiion 
which infulted reafon and humanity, is an¬ 
nulled *, 

I hear the country-people blefs the year of 
the revolution. I prefent to you my incenle, - 
auguft year ! you have changed my Paris f ; if 
is now quite different, and will be the abode pf 
happinefs and freedom. I already breathe in it 
the air of the Swifs mountains. I am a foldier, * 
not as a dog of war, fet on by a choleric, weak, 
or whimfical defpot, but as a citizen who will 

* Nicolas Leftvrcy preceptor of the prince of Cond£, ntider 0 
Henry IV. laid to his pupil that the court is always the enemy i 
of the nation. He was perhaps the only man then in France f 
who knew that truth: we have fince had deplorable proofs of J 
the aflertion. 

t Allu^g to the Tableau de Paris of the author. Trcmf 
*hitfr 

joyfulljr 
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joyfully furrender his life iii the true caufe of 
his country. 

For thefe thirty years have I had the pre- 
fcntiment that 1 Ihould not die without being 
witnefs to a great political event: I fed my 
foul and my writings with the rapturous prof- 
pedl. This is the year for my pen;. I offer 
you ray warmeft thanks, beneficent year! If 
my portrait needs to be drawn anew, it Will 
one day at lead: be faid, that in this year the 
V' Parifians difplayed to heaven and to the throne 
I an hundred thoufand armed men within twenty- 
'' four hours! They did not fuffer their city to 
be deftroyed; and they made a general move¬ 
ment which has been communicated to France 
and to the reft of Europe. 

Great year! you will be the year of regene¬ 
ration ; you will bear that name : you fly away 
• to fink into the ocean of time. Adieu, fince it 
is impoflible for our wifhes to prolong your 
ftay ! but at leaft tell my dear eldeft daughter 
the year two thoufand four hundred and forty ^ 
that we run to meet her with all our ftrength, 
and haften to embrace her. Without flattery, 
you much referable herj dear fleeting year; 
I had even a momentary perfuafion, that it was 
needed only to change the date of your birth* 

But 
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But your younger After (be not jealous of her); 
will have more beauty and wit than yourfelf; 
WEcaufe patriotifm is a virtue which ftrengthens 
by ’exercife; becaufe we muft ftill meditate on 
the public felicity to rear an Immoveable edifice j 
and becaufe the grand effort of the human 
mind is not to frame good laws, bu^" t'' put them 
into execution. 

;^dieu, unparalleled year in our hiftory! I 
who was fi;pe long before the days of your li¬ 
berty, can I negleft to be faithful to your me¬ 
mory ? No. Every day will I pour forth my 
gratitude to the Supreme Being for having 
fhown me the dawn of the fun of freedom: 
he ftiines upon my country, armed with all his 
rays.' Montefquieu, Mably, Helvetius, Thomas, 
Voltaire, RouCeau, and Turgot, fleep in the 
tomb; they have not viewed the days of glory 
which their genius had prepared. Oh ! with 
W'hat acclamations would they have faluted the 
regenerated French nation! To their voice, 
alas! and not to mine, it belonged to chant your 
patriotic virtues!. They have outrun my tardy 
expedlation, they have furpafted my deareft 
hopes. But I will write at leaft what I have 
feen; that fuch events may never decay in the 
piemory of men; that they may learn at all 

times 
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times and in all places, that they need only 
their hands and their heads to deftroy every fbrfc 
of tyranny; that they have only to wilh it*? 
and that God loves equally all his creatures 
formed of the fame clay, and protefts equally 
every generous infurreflion, becaufe the book of 
laws from bis eternal throne. Adieu, 

tumultuous, but raoft dear and mod refpcdable 
year! 


THE END. 






